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INTRODUCTION 



THE correspondence in this volume (January, n.c. 48- 
Kebruary, b.c. 44) opens with a letter to Atlicus from 
Pmnpey's headquarters in Epirus. There are only nine 
Iftters during the fifteen or sixteen months 
Ctecro u which intervene between Cicero's departure 

ffOT^ from Italy and his return after the battle of 

», i.e. 49, Id Pharsalia. One of these is from Calius 

i»i, B.C. 48, (p. 4), foreshadowing the disaster which soon 
afterwards befell that facile intelligence but 
31-bftlanced character ; and one from Dolabella (p. 6), in- 
ured with a genuine wish — in which Caesar shared — that 
ucero should withdraw in time from the chances and 
dangers of the war. Cicero's own letters deal mostly with 
the anxiety which he was feeling as lo his proptiriy at home, 
which was at the mercy of the Csesarjans, and, in case of 
Ponipey's defeat, would doubtless be seiwid by the Nictorioiis 
pvty, except such of it as was capable of being concealed or 
odd in trust by his friends. He was no doubt prevented 
frotn writing freely on the state of affairs in the camp, and 
ax war news generally, by a sort of military censorship 
to which letters were exposed (p. 4) ; but he is by the be- 
pnning of B.C. 48 evidently in the lowest spirits, and not in 
the least hopeful of Pompey's success. This may partly be 
accounted for by ill-health (p. 10), but from the very first he 
seems to have been convinced that things were going wrong. 
He nys that he avoided taking active duties of any sort,* 

luse of his dissatisfaction with what was being done. But 
of this dissatisfaction seems really to have arisen from 

fact that Pompey did not offer him any employment of 
importance.* Hiis made him still more inclined to listen to 

' P. la Co. pp. 114, lie 



Cato, who met him with the rcmaric that he would have 
been mach more useful to his countr>' in Italy, and that his 
joining Pomptry's army was quite unnecessary. Cicero 
must have felt this a mortifying result of what seemed to 
himself an heroic resolve, arrived at after months of |)ainful 
indecision. He averted himself by indulging in bitter 
epigrams and sarcastic comments, which no doubt amused 
his hearers, but did not tend to raajte him agreeable to 
Porapey, who, however, was forced to borrow a considerable 
sum of money of htm — the savings of his provincial govern- 
ment, which he had deposited with some companies ol pub- 
licani'xTx Asia.' Such an obligation does not make it easier 
to endure caustic wit in a creditor, and there is no doubt that 
Cicero was a disturbing element in the camp, and made 
himself thoroughly disagreeable. His defence of himself on 
this point in the second Philippic (§§ 37-39) is not very 
convincing. But we are more in sympatiiy with other 
reasons for discontent, which he dwelt upon a few years 
later in letters to his friends. It was not only the hopeless- 
ness of the military position and the inferiority of Pompey's 
miscellaneous army which disgusted him ; it was the evident 
reasons actuating the aristocratic followers of Pompey. Not 
only did they desire a bloody revenge on the opposite party, 
and the attainment of oflSces and honours from which their 
opponents were to be ousted ; but they were for the most 
part deeply involved in debt, and were looking forward to 
confiscations on a vast scale to recruit their bankrupt 
fortunes.' It was the old story of the " Lucerian talk " which 
had revolted Cicero in Italy at the beginning of the war. It 
became more and more plain to him that there would be 
htlle to choose between the victory of either side, as far as 
the amount of suffering and injustice inflicted on Roman 
society was concerned. His just criticism on Pompey's 
mistake after winning the battle of D>Trachium, in allowing^ 
himself to be drawn away from his base of supplies, and wi 
his raw soldiers giving battle to Caesar's veterans, may ve 
well bea criticism conceived after the event, or gathered from 
the remarks of others. But it is at least plain that he 
cognized the decisive nature of tlie defeat at Phar^alia, an 
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quickly resolved not to continue the war. When the news 
of that disaster reached the fleet at Dyrrachium, Cato aiid 
young Gmeus Pompeius desired Cicero, as the only consular 
present, to take command of it. Plutarch says that on his 
R:fasal Pompcy and some of his friends drew their swords 
and threatened his Ufe, but that he was rescued by Calo and 
Bltowed TO go to Hrundisium. Plutarch's narrative, how- 
ewer, is suspiciously inaccurate, as it implie."? that Cicero 
went at once to Brundisium, whereas it is plain from his 
letters that he sailed by Corcyra to Patne.' 

From l^me he came to Brundisium at the end of Octo- 
ber or the beginning of November, by special 
permission of Ctcsar obtained through Dola- 
bella.'' He was siill accompanied by Uctors, 
as an imperator who had not abandoned his 
claim to a triumph ; but he found it neces- 
sary in entering Hrundisium to disguise or 
dismiss them, and we hear notliing of them again.^ It does 
not appear that he had been forbidden to go to Rome ; but 
Oesar had expressed disapproval of others doing so, and 
Cicero did not venture to leave Brundisium and approach 
the city without more distinct authority from the Dictator. 
The letters from Brundisium are distressing. It was not a 
plesuant place of residence, and the presence of part of the 
rictorious army at times made it dangerous. As the months 
went on also he heard of Cssar'ii ditficuUies in Alexandria ; 
of mutinies in the Caesarian legions that had been sent back to 
Italy ; of disorders in Rome, caused by the tribunician pro- 
oeediiigs of Dolabella, which made the position of Antony, 
Caaar'a Master of the Horse, very difBcull ; and of the in- 
ertdising strength of the Pompeians in Africa.' All these 
RDorts made him doubt the wisdom of the step he had 
tuen in submitting to Casar and throwing himself upon 
bis protection. In doing so he had committed an unpar- 
donable sin in the eyes of the Porapeian party. If they 
eventually succeeded, therefore, he would be in a still worse 
position than he was now. His heart was still with them — 
though he disliked young Gnseus Pompeius— but for his own 



^ P. 14. PluL Cic. ^9. 
Pp. 16, 18. Cp./rfli,i/. I 7. 



p. t^. Cp. 3 Phii, J S- 
* Seep. 21. 



301 jwnaxcTKXs 

p«-*ff"Ml aecotilj he vas fareed feo «Bii iImh ifl. To axn- 
pklc Ids Tiiiilwip|F— ' rir. tfrr fazlvc of die oppoaMoo toOEsar 
bad cjiwed a huta qmmi vidi 1b fanxfaer and nqiheif. 
Tlse ^Duoger Quiutus had alvjis hem dcssmn m syna- 

imliT jfHi bad caoscd "W^ mif i^ nfnf p ^wtfiiii#<' or fsottoz 
to Rome to meet Caear in die | » e i ioiffc year.' fi^ now 
the dder QmntiB *»»*t>c to hare jotnfd his soo in re- 
proachb^ Ccoo with I m ii ^ iw»<l«'*< than into joining the 
lonog side. They had paited from him in az^erat Palia^ 
and were on their way to meet Caesar as he was following 
Pompey through Asia, and make their sofamissioo to him. 
Ciceio is not only distressed at the loss of his brothel's 
affection, but feazfdl of their denoondng him to Caesar.* 
As ^ as die yooi^er Qointns was coacaned, dtere may 
have been cause for soch feais. But tboo^ the elder 
Qointos was always intemperate in laz^nage^ thoe does not 
seem any reason to suppose that he w^ed en* attempted to 
injure hu brother. If he did, Cicero tocA a genenms re- 
TOige : for he was carefril to let Csesar know that he himself 
was alone to blame for the cooise they had taken as a 
family in the civil war ; and diat Qointos had followed, not 
led him, in the matter.' " Believe rather," he^says, *' that 
he always advised oar union ; and was the companion, not 
the leader, of my journey." The breach between the 
brothers was not long in healing ; but the subsequent con- 
duct of his nephew, who served under Caesar in Spain, gave 
Cicero much distress for the next two years.* An interview 
between them in December, B.C. 45, described in a letter to 
Atticus, shews how strained the relations between them 
still were/ After Oesar's death, though young Quintus for 
a time adhered to Antony, he surprised his uncle by sud- 
denly announcing his conversion to the cause of Brutus and 
Cassius.' And though Cicero doubted the sincerity and the 
motives of the change, there seems to have been no farther 
quarrel, till the proscription overwhelmed all three of them 
in the same destruction. 

Desar's return to Italy in September, b.c. 47, after success- 
fully settling the difficulties in Alexandria, and the rising 

> See vol. ii., pp. 363, 366. ' P. 26. 

' See his letter to Caesar, p. 30. * See pp. 88, 144, 280, 321. 

• P. 348. ' Vol. iv., pp. 97, loa 
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in Pontus under Pharnajccs, restored peace and safety to 

Italy. The mutinous legions were either 

CWundrr ihe satisfied by the payment of their promised 
new rceinic, . . •* f ^ c- -i ^ t. j 

!i.c. 47 lo B^c. 44. bounties, or sent over to Sialy to be ready 

fur the next year's campaign in Africa. 
Tbe troubles in Rome caused by Dolabella's wild measures 
ipsed in the presence of the Dictator, who, however, 
__ loned Dolabella and continued to employ him. To 
Cicero Caisar'a arri\-al brouglit the long-wishcd-for frctdom 
to c^uit Brundisium and resume his life at Rome or in bis 
riilak. Caaar landed at Tarentum^ and Cicero went with 
others from Brundisium in a complimentary procession to 
tnetrt him. W'*hateveT doubts he had felt as to the reception 
he was likely to meet were quickly dispelled by Cesar's 
cordial kindness. As soon as he saw Cicero in the proces- 
non he alighted from his carriage, greeted him warmly, and 
walked iKJine distance conversing with him exclu.sively.' 
CxMt always liked Cicero, and we can imi^ine that, return- 
ing to Italy after an absence of three years, so crowded with 
various experiences, there would be abundant subjects of 
convtmiatiun between men of such wide interests without 
touching on dangerous political topics. Caeiiar seems finally 
to have expressed a courteous desire that Cicero should 
return to Rome On the isi of October therefore he writes 
Eo Tcrentia, annoxuicing his arrival at Tusculum on the 7th 
or tbe next day. The letter is from Venusia, so that he was 
already on his way home by the Appia. From that time till 
tbe death of Caesar he resumes hi<i old life as far as residence 
and itudies arc concerned. But it was in other respects a 
cban^sd life. Outwardly tilings at Rome seemed lo be 
going on as before. Tbe cmm'tta slill elected the magis- 
tntcs ; the senate still met for deliberation and the transac- 
tion of public bu.siness ; the law courts were still sitting in 
ihe forum. In fact, for a time at any rate, Cicero complains 
that he was overwhelmed with legal busings.' Hut the 
iptrit was all gone out of it. The will of a single man really 
ooDtroIled everything. The comitia returned his nominees ; 
the senate merely registered his decrees, and dutifully recog- 
rmxA bis appointments, when they were not rather irmde by 



* Wot. CU. 39. 



P. 97. 



a hx passed as a matter of cxiurse by the tribui. Even the 
law courts fult the hand of tlic master, and though they still 
probably settled private suits unchecked, men accused of 
public crimes were tried before the Dictator in his own 
house {eognitio), or were banished and rccaHcd by his single 
fiat. The constitution, so dear to Cicero, and under which 
he had lived in the constant excitement of success and 
fame, was practically abrc^ated. The Dictatorship, begun 
while Caesar was still at Alexandria, continued till the end 
of B.C. 46, was renewed at the beginning of U.C. 45, and 
made lifelong after Munda. It gave him unlimited con- 
trol over all magistrates and all citizens, and all parts of 
the empire. " If we seek freedom," Cicero says to M. 
Marcellus, "what place is free from the master's liand?"' 
From the first, therefore, Cicero refrained as much as he 
could from speaking in the senate, and absented himself, 
from it as often as he dared.* 

Neither did he fmd the old charm in social life at Rome.' 
With one or two exceptions he declares that he finds n 
satisfaction in the society with which he is forced to live. 
He dines constantly with the Caesarians, who sought his 
society, enjoyed his vrit, and, as he flattered himself, h 
a genuine regard for him, and he confesses that he like 
dining out.* He even gave up his old simplicity of livin; 
and allowed Hirtius and Dolabella to initiate him 
the mysteries of the fashionable epicure.* Yet when th 
excitement was over — and he had a natural love for society — 
he sadly reflected how few of those with whom he thus 
passed a few hours of gaiety could be reckoned as friends. 
''Am I to seek comfort with my friends?" he says to 
Lucceius in answer to his letter of condolence. *' How 
many of them are there? You know, for they were common 
to us both. Some have fallen, others have somehow 
grown callous." " I'his is a subject on which, as he gets on 
in Ufe, a man is likely to take a somewhat exaggerated >'iew, 
and after all perhaps Cicero still found in general society 
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u much satisfaction as it can give, which is not v(;ry much. 
Aiul ihough the number of his frtcntls was of course greatly 
curtailed, there were still some left. 

But there were other sources of unhappiness, such as the 
continued disloyaltj* of his nephew, his own 
Qeefo's causes resolution to divorce Tcrciitia, and a con- 
ofdUcontoit. tinual uneasiness as to his own position. 
The Pompeians were still strong in Africa 
niien he returned to Rome, and might conceivably be suc- 
cessful against Caesar. In that case he looked forft-ard to 
acts of retaliation on the part of the \iclors, in which he 
would certainly have his share of suffering. Nothing could 
be more miserabte, he thought, than the state of suspense; 
and he was astonished at the gaiety with which men who 
hid so much at stake could crowd the games at Prscneste.' 
Even after the news reached Rome of Oesar's victory at 
Tliapsus, he imagines that the clemency which had hitherto^ 
characterized the Caaarians would in their hour of victory) 
give place to a vindictive cruelty, which had been only con-' 
cealed while the result was doubtful.* The constitution he) 
thinks had totally collapsed : things were going from bad to 
worse : his very house at Tusculuni may before long be 
torn from him for the beneSl of some veteran of Ciesar's." 
He himself has no place in politics, is ashamed of surviving! 
the kepubhc, and can find no consolation for the generati 
&b&£it in the {lersonal kindness of Caisar to himself.*] 
Victory in a civil war, he reflects, forces the victors to be 
ruthless and cruel in spite of themselves. The conqueror 
does not do what he wishes, hut what he roust : for he has 
10 gratify those by whose aid he has won the victory. In 
the disorganization and confusion are so great and uni- 
_ that every man thinks that the worst possible position 
li that in which he happens to be.' 

These are the views of the political situation which 
Cicero communicates to his friends — mostly leading Pom- 
prian« now living in exile. Yet he is constrained to con- 
ns that it is po<isiblc for a member of his party to live 
at Rome unmolested : " You may not perhaps be able to 
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tion great, but 
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say what you think : you may certainly hold your tongue* 
For authority of every kind has been com- 
mitted to one man. He consults nobody but 
himself, not even his friends. There would 
not have been much difference if he whom wc 
followed had been master of the Republic." ' 
Nor could he deny that Casar himself acted with magnanimity 
and moderation, even increasingly so." Still, nothing could 
make up to him for the loss of dtgnitas implied by power 
being in the hands of one man, and the senate being no 
longer the real governing body. Though after the battle of 
Thapsus, and still more after Munda, one source of anidety 

(was rcmoved^ — that of his own precarious (>osition should 
Csesar be defeated — the other grievance:, that of the con- 
Btitution being in abeyance, grew more and more offensive 
to him. " I am ashamed of being a slave," he writes in 
January, b.c. 45. " What," he says in March, "have 1 to 
do with a forum, when there are no law courts, no secuUe- 
house, and when men are always obtruding on my sight 
whom I cannot see with any patience ? " '' Again and again 
kJie asserts that there is no form of constitution existing.* A 
number of lesser annoyances served gradually to complete 
his indignant discontent. We have no allusion to Caesar's 
triumph after Munda, or to the scene at the Lupercalia so 
graphically described in the second Philippic (§ 85), when 
Antony offered him the crown. But we are told of dl^^st 
at his nephew being made a member of the college of 
Luperci, revived and re-endowed by Caesar; of his own 
annoyance at being kept waiting in Casar's antechamber;* 
of his disapproval of Csesar's plans for enlarging the city ; 
iand, worst of all, of bis statue being placed in the temple of 
Quirinus, and carried among the figures of the gods in the 
opening procession in the circus." Finally, in January, 
B.C. 44, he tells Manius Curius : " You could scarcely 
believe how disgraceful my conduct appears to me in 
countenancing the present state of things." ' .^nd, indeed, 
Cicero had not only countenanced it by his presence, he 
had written more than once to Ccesar in a.n almost more 
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than friendly and cordial strain. Once indeed he composed 
a letttir wliich even Caesar's agents Balbus and Oppius 
thought too strung. They advised him not to send it ; and 
though Cicero was annoyt^d at the advice, and explained to 
Anicus that of course it was mere KoXantiOf yet he followed 
the suggestion.' 

It is of course impossible to reconcile Cicero's public 

utletances, as contained in the three speeches 
Qecro's cue of this period,' with the private cxpres- 
agmin&i Cxssf. gions of feeling of which a selection has been 

here indicated. Nor is it possible to fed full 
sympathy with a man thuis playing a double pari. But It is 
not difficult to understand and partly condone it. He might 
plead that he yielded to /wcr ffiajeure : that his exile or 
death could not benefit his country* ; whereas by conforming 
tu the inevitable he might hope to benefit his friends, to 
secure their restoration to civil rights and property, and to 
raise his voice now and again on the side of equity and 
mercy. Nor would he ha\e been really safer anywhere else 
than in Italy. The arm of the Dictator was a long one and 
would reach to Rhodes almost as easily as to Tusculum. 
Philosophers tiad generally taught that the wise man was 
Justified in subniitLing to superior force, and in living his 
life under whatever form of government. Again and again he 
is at pains to justify at great length both his having originally 
engaged in the war and his having refused to continue it 
after Pfaorsalia. The eventual victory of eillicr side was sure 
to be calamitous to the state, he thinks, and it was better to 
bear the ills they had than fly to others the extent of which 
Ibey could not measure.' ft may perhaps be right to, 
Utempt to estimate briefly the justice of the grievancc| 
'. against Csesar which led a man like Cicero, generally gener-| 
, ous,- wise,^and high-minded,' to regard the stupid crime ofj 
the Ides of March with such exulting approval, as the] 
nghteom* punishment of tyranny and trea.son to the state. 

It is usek-a.s to argue iin general principles as to the 
blunder as well as the crime involved in an assassination. 
Wc must try to gel at Cicero's point of view. Caesar had 

' Pp. 197. m8. 360, 3J2, 334. 
" /Vn Ligario, jto Martflla, pro Deielara. 
* Seccspeci&llf pp. 70, 78-80, 87, 92, tj^, 115, 121. 
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'destroyed the constitution. The general line nowadays 
adopted in defending him for this is something of this sort : 
The constitution had becomi: a sham. The assemblies of 
the people were not assemblies of the people, but of the 
city proletariat, corrupt, ignorant, and disorderly. The real 
power was in the hands of a clique. A few families mo- 
nopolized office : enriched themselves at the expense of the 
provinces : controlled the senate and manipulated the 
comitia. It was to free the state from this oppressive olig- 
archy that Cresar stepped into the place of the Gracchi, of 
Saturninus, of Marius, and perhaps of Catiline, and deter- 
mined tlTiit a sham, which had become the means of endless 
oppression, injustice, and rapacity, should cease. However 
much may be said for this view of the case — and each point 
in it admits and indeed requires ver)' large modification — it 
was not the light in which it appeared in Cicero's eyes. No 
one was more conscious than he of the need of reform. He 
had the greatest contempt for the idle " (ish-b reeding" nobles, 
the most hearty indignation for the oppressors and plunderers 
of the provinces. But reform with him did not mean de- 
struction. The constitution — the res pubtka — under which 
he, "a new man," had risen from a moderate position to the 
highest rank ; under which the power of Rome had been 
extended over the orbh terrantm ; the Republic consecrated 
by so many memories, adorned by so many noble names, 
[such heroic actions, such signal reverses, and such brilliant 
auccusses — to annihilate tkai was worse than parricide. 
lEvery feature in the constitution had its charm for Cicero — 
rthe complexity of its legal code, the conflicting powers of 
Mts ma^strates, the curious mixture of religion and imposture 
known as the science of augur)', the traditional ceremonies 
in the working of the comitia — he had studied them all, and 
was prepared subslanlially to defend them all. To sweep 
them all away, or rather to reduce them all to mere un- 
meaning forms by the personal supremacy of a king or a 
dictator — whose powers were only known to the constitution 
^nder strict limit of time — was to him the worst of crimes. 
I Now Oesar had not only beaten Cicero's party in the field — 
|that might have been forgiven : he had not only accepted a 
dictatorship which had no precedent except the ill-omened 
one of Sulla — that perhaps might have been endured as a 
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rary suspension of the raagtslerial authority. He had 

at the very root of tlie t:onslitution — the right of the 

>1e to elect niagistrates, and the traditional (though not 

;al) right of the senate to control them. Candidates were 

indeed still elected, but they were those formally recom- 

^iQended by himself. Laws were still passed, but a crowd of 

ilerdiis — whose property depended on his word — could 

idid carry every measure which he wished. The senate 

voted the equipment of the provincial governors, but 

governors were no longer assigned by the senate or by 

'tfic sortiiio over which (he senate presided, but were directly 

nominated by Cxsar and confirmed by a lex^ wliich was 

passed as a tnatter of course. The excellence of Cjesar's 

-which he elsewhere acknowledges ' — did not com- 

ite for the unconstitutional manner in which they were 
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too no doubt made certain mistakes. He has 
been often called a consummate judge of men. 
If it was so, it is only another proof of the 
iruth of Cicero's words that a conqueror in a 
civil war Is much at the mercy of those who 
helped to win his \'ictory ; for his choice of agents was not 
happy. Neitlier Cassius nor Trebomus, whom he sent to 
Spain, was successful there. Of those he selected as his', 
ind in command or masters of the horse — Antony [ 
lubl was a man of energy and courage, but shewed 
icr wisdom nor ability as a statesman, while Lepidus 
to prove the contemptible weakness of his character.! 
.ps his own commanding personality choked ofl" men ofl 
Hut the farr rrjmains that a large number of men or 
;y who had served him turned against him, while those 
remained faithful to him wen; men of second-rate 
ies. He was probably unwise to undertake the Getic 
Parthian wars, ilis presence was needed to maintain 
in Italy. He had been engaged for fifteen years in 
inccs&ant military labours. No man could hope to 
hia best at the end of such fatigues ; and we gather 
expressions in Cicero's speech pro MarceUo ' thai he 

' See a PkiL % 109. 

* See ^ Marfelh, %% 25, 32 ; vol. iv.> p, 56. 



was weary in body and mind ; and, like Napoleon at 
Waterltw, he might have found that he no longer had the 
vigour that had won him so many victories. An absolute^ 
ruler may have almost any vice except that of weoJcness. ITS 
weakness had begun to shew itself in Cicsar, it would not 
only encourage open enemies, it would make everyone prone 
to regard as a hardship what they tolerated before as in- 
evitable. The very multitude and greatness of his beneficent 
schemes, while they prove his wisdom and statesmanship, 
must have brought him into collision with a hundred vested 

I interests and as many deep-seated prejudices. He was 
ruling men who had known what it was, not only to be free, 
but to belong to a body small enough to allow every member 
'to feel himself an integral part of the government in a 
, world-wide empire. His great-nephew— more adroit, though 
without a tithe of his great-uncle's military abilit)' and large- 
ness of view — was more successful, partly because he had to 
deal with a generation that had largely forgotten wlxat it was 
to be free. Cicero at any rate was never for a moment re- 
conciled in heart to Cssar's regime ; never for a moment 
forgot and perhaps exaggerated the dignity of the position 
from which he had fallen. 

His final view of Ciesar is perhaps best expressed in the 
second Philippic (§ ii6): 

//ff had ,i;emus, a potver of reasaning, memory, kwrnledge 
(if literature^ amiracy, depth, of thought, energy. His achieve- 
tnents in war, however disastrous to the Republic, were at any 
rate great. After planning for many years his way to royal 
power, with great la^ur, with many dangers he had effected 
his design. By public exhibitions^ by monumental buildings, 
iy largesses, by feasts he had conciliated the unreflecting multi- 
tude. He had kmnd to himself his own friends by favours, 
^Ms opponents by a shoiv of clemency. In sh&rt, he at last 
brouglU upon a free state— partly by the fear which he in- 
spired, partly by the toleration extended to him — the habit of 
servitude. 

In these circumstances Cicero found his consolation in 
literature. He had the power which distinguished Mr. Glad- 
stone^nor is this the only point of resemblance — of throw- 
ing himself with extraordinary vehemence and apparently 
exclusive interest into whatever he took in hand. His 
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first impulse was to return to his old field of distincHon— 
eloquence ; and to discuss the science and 
history of the art to which he owed his splen- 
did reputation. Accordingly, we owe to the 
first years of bis return to Rome and his 
vilUfi three rhetorical treatises, the Parttttones Oratorio, 
the Orator ad M. Bruium, and the Brutus or <& darts 
Oratoribus. The last-named is made especially interesting 
by numerous references to his own intellectual history. For 
a time he found some interest, as M*eU as renewed health 
and cheerfulness, in teaching a number of young men the 
art of which he was master.* But his thoughts were turning 
in anotlicr direction. He soon resolved to abandon as 
much as possible the active business of the forum, and to 
bury himself " in the obscurity of literature."* From oratory 
therefore he passed to philosophy. lie begins with a brief 
Intel on the Paradoxes of the Stoics ; but when, early in 
n.c 45, the death of his beloved daughter TuUia added a 
new motive and a new excuse for retirement, he strove to 
dispel his sorrow and drowTi bitter recollections by flinging 
himself with ardour into the task of making Greek philosophy 
intelligible to his countrymen. The de Finibus and the 
Atademics were the first-fruits of this toil. They were pro- 
duced with extraordinary speed ; and whatever may be said 
about their value as original treatises, they were and still 
remain the most popular and generally intelligible exposition 
of post-Flatonic philosophy existing. The charm of his 
iiumitjtble style will always attract readc-rs who might be re- 
ed by works which contain clearer reasoning or more 
t staitmenl. At any rale their composition had the 
'(tening his sorrow, and distracting his mind from 
di exclusively on the mortifications caused by the 

(lobtica) situation. Finally, in the last few months preceding 
the murder of Csesar, he composed what is perhaps the most 
plea.<iing of all his quasi-philosophical works the Tusculan 
Disputations. 'I'he first book " On the Fear of Death " — 
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both from the universal interest of its subject and the 
wisdom which it contains — whetht;r his own or of the 
authorities from whom he quotes — lias an abiding place 
among the choicest books of the world. Thus posterity has 
had as much reason to be glad as he had himself that he 
'* effected a reconciliation writh his old friends — his books." ' 
The retirement to Astura, after the bitter sorrow caused 

by the death of TuUia, was thus not un- 
After the death fruitful. " The passionate unrest," of which 
ofTuUift. he speaks,' drove him to literature, but 

though it pervades the letters it docs not 
monopolize them. They are still full of signs of his interest 
in affairs, both private and public. He had also conceived 
the idea of purchasing a site near Rome, some horti in ^ 
which there might be built a memorial chapel or shrine to I 
commemorate the daughter he had lost. This design does 
not seem to have been carried out ; but its mere conception, 
with the endless discussions which it involved, seems to 
have been a consolation to him. Before the letters in this 
volume come to an end, though he tells Dolabella that 
*' thti old cheerfulnes.s and gaiety, in which he took more 
delight than anybody else, had all been taken from him," 
yet by the latter part of May he is back again at Tusculum, 
not appreciably le.<is cheerful, and certainly not less in- 
lerested in public affairs than before. He is especially 
eager as to the opinion Varro will express of his Acadtmks^ 
to whom the book is eventually dedicated in a very careful 
and courteous letter {pp. 304-305). 

Another subject of anxiety to Cicero during this period 

of which we hear a good deal in the latter 
The youn^r part of this volume is the settlement of his 
Marcus Cicero, son. The young man — now just twenty 

years old — was anxious to join Csesar's army 
in Spain. He seems to have been more fitted for the life 
of a soldier than for anything else : but his father shrank 
from seeing a son of his fighting against Porapeians even 
now, and was anxious that he should go to Athens to study 
rhetoric and philosophy. The young man yielded. But 
the natural result followed. The academical studies at Athens 
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had no attiaction for him, and he sought amusement in 
idleness and dissipation. His allowance, which seems to 
have been an ample one, drawn from the rents of certain 
bouses in Rome which had formed part of his mother's 
fortune, was apparL-ntly exceeded in his first year, and the 
reports of his tutors and Instructors gave his fatlier great 
anxiety. However, in his second year matters began to 
improve. His expenses went down, better — though not yet 
quite confident — reports came home, and Cicero began to 
hope both from ihc slyle of his lt:ttt;rs and the reports of 
more tlian one of his correspondents that he was reforming 
and seriously attending to his work.' Still — though he says 
that he was glad to allow himself to be deceived on such a 
subject — the doubtful tone of his son's tutors gave him 
some uneasiness. In the summer of B.C. 44 he meditated 
going to Athens to see him. His discontent with the policy 
of Antony made him wish to leave Italy, but he also fancied 
that his presence at Athens might confirm his son's good 
resolutions. The treatise on duty — de Offtciis — was now 
composed for his benefit. Cicero also took great pains, as 
be became more convinced that the young man was really 
imptoving, that he should be liberally supplied with money ; 
luid the last letter from young Cicero himself, addressed to 
Tiro in August, e.c. 44, gives a perhajxs too rosy account of 
his own diligence and determination to please his fadier. 
But the opportunity came soon afterwards for a career better 
suited to his disposition and ability. Brutus arrived in 
Atbeos in the autumn of 11.C 44, and otTercd young Cicero, 
va he did the young Horace, a position in the army which 
be was collecting to take possession of Macedonia. The 

tr was gladly accepted, and — to his father's great 
ght^he served with some distinction in that province 

inst Gaius Antonius. After the battle of Philippt in 
42, he seems to have attached himself to Augustus. 
He was sent home in b.c. 30 to announce the death of 
Antony, and was rewarded by the consulship for the Utter 
part of that year. His after career is not known. Probably 
It wttft undistinguished and short, as he is said to have 
become addicted to drink. 
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Of the divorce from Tercntia we have in the letters only 

one very brief direct menlion.' But as to 
Inters of the repa)inent of her dowry, and the disposi- 

ennddlence. tion of her property in the interests of her 

son, there is a great deal said in the letters 
to Atlicus. The death of Tullia about tJiL- end of February, 
D,c. 45, not only threw Cicero into a paroxysm of grief, which 
finds expression in a whole series of his letters to Atticus, 
but brought him letters of condolence from a great many 
men of distinction — from Casar, M. IJrutus, Dolabella, 
Lucceius, and others. Only a few of them survive, among 
them that of Servius Sulpicius,* which has been much ad- 
mired, and often quoted, notably by Addison in The Spe<tat<ir. 
The same friend writes a graphic account of the murder of 
M. Marcellus in his tent at the Piraeus in May, 11.C. 45/ 
Of Cicero's other correspondents in tliis volume, Atticus 

once more takes the first place, and is again 
Ciccpo's corre- the patiiinc recipient of all C jcero's doubts and 
tpondents. difficulties while residing at Brundisium in 

B.C. 48-47 ; and in 11.C. 45, when he was 
trying to drown his grief for Tullia's dealii by a feverish 
devotion to composition at Astura ; and again when he 
was hovering about from vnlla to villa in the spring and 
summer of i).c. 44, In painful indecision as to whether to 
go to Greece or stay at home. All his business affairs were 
transacted by Atlicus— the purchase of property, the allow- 
arKe to his son, the repayment of Terentia's dowry, and the 
demand for that of Tullia from Dolal)clla, the payment or 
the receipt of debts — nothing is too great or too srnall to be 
committed to those faithful hands and all-enduring patience. 
To him were fittingly dedicated the essays on Old Age and 
Friendship, composed in the eariy part of this year. 

Of the other correspondents, most of the more important 
letter? in tlie first part of the volume are addressed to members 
of the beaten party residing in various places of exile — ex- 
patiating on the chances of their recall, on the miseries of 
Rome which they escape, and justifying his own policy of 
submission to the conqueror. There is a certain sameness 
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iibout these letters, but they bring out clearly Cicero's real 
view of the situation, and ser\*e to illustrate very fully the 
iitatc of things under the dictatorial govi:mmcnt : and while 
they shew how unreconcilable was the old party of 
Optimates, they certainly tend to increase our respect for the 
n3Cidt:ration and magnanimity of Caesar. 

There are some nither interesting letters to the famous 
M. Terentius Varro.' They do not, in- 
deed, possess the charm of the more open 
and impulsive letters addressed to some 
others. Cicero, I think, was afraid of 
VaiTo's ff^aX learning and critical disposition. He envied, 
while he could not copy, the calmness with which he went 
on with his old pursuits in the midst of political troubles : 
•• I consider the time you spent at Tusculum," he says 
to him, " a specimen of true life : and I would with pleasure 
resign all the wealth in the world on condition of being 
allowed, without the interruption of violence, to live a 
life like yours." * But the two men were not really sym- 
pathetic- Varro's learning was enq'clopsedic, and his in- 
dustiy must have been immense '■ but he neither possessed 
flor cared to possess any graces of style ; and probably 
regarded Cicero's popular tracts on philosophy with little 
K:q>ect. Cicero was anxious to be introduced into one of 
ht< dialogues, or to be named in the dedication of one of 
luB treatises, but that compliment which he had been pro- 
mised Irnd never been paid to him, and it was with con- 
aidemble trepidation that he dedicated to Varro his own 
Aead^mifs. Varro himself, who had been in Pompey's army 
in Epirus, had easily obtained his pardon from Coesar, and 
had been employed in collecting a great public library. 
He appears to have entirely abstained from (HiUtics after 
thftt. His being placed on the list of the proscribed in 
■-C. -i3-.t? was probably owing to Antony, who, having 
plttndercd his villa at Casinum, had been forced to make 
rectitution,' and probably had quarrelled with him. He 
however escaped, and survived all the leading men of the 
Civil War, dying in B.c. 28. 
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Another recipient of long and Triendly letters was Servius 
SuLPicius RuKus, a jurisconsult of emin- 

Si'iS^CM^'*'"'' ^"*^*^ ^^^ ^^^ ^''■" ^^^^ Pompeian side, 
^f. e\ ' though without much enthusiasm, for his 

son, apparently with his consent, was serving 
under Caesar : and afier Pharsalia he himself accepted the 
government of Greece and Epinis as Caisar's le^alus. He 
died whilst on the embassy from the senate to Antony at 
Mutina in b.c. 43. Cicero addresses him as though con- 
fident of hU disapproving of much in Ctesar's government,' 
but he had previously referred in rather severe terms to his 
lukewarmncsa and inconsistency. Sulpicius in fact appears ■ 
to have been a man of high character, but of no strong H 
political opinions, content with performing his adminis- ^ 
trative functions without troubling himself too much on the 
constitutional authority of those under whom he acted. 

More ominous is the evidently closer relations with M. 
Brutus and C. Cassius. Wc have seen that the inter- 
course with Brutus in previous years had not been entirely 
a pleasure to Cicero. Brutus adopted rather too high and 
patronizing a tone, which Cicero resented, though he wished 
to stand well with him. But in the letters of introduction 
addressed to him in this volume there is an air of greater 
intimacy. And though Cicero did not much like the letter 
of consolation from him on the death of TuUia, he is always 
shewing interest in his movements ; continually questions 
Atticus about him ; and is particularly eager to hear all about 
his marriage with Porcia, daughter of Cato Uticensis and 
Mfidow of the Pompeian Bibulus — a match which seems to 
have fluttered society at Rome a good deal, as a sign that 
Brutus was gravitating back to his old party. The tv.'o letters 
also addressed to Cassius when on a tour undertaken — per- 
haps on a hint from headrjuarters — so as to be absent from 
Rome while Csesar, whom he had declined to accompany, 
was in Spain, indicate a growing understanding between 
them. An estimate of Brutus, Cassius, and other persons 
who took a prominent part in politics after Caesar's death 
must be reserved for the next volume. Here I must be con- 
tent with noticing the growing rapprochement between them. 
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Another group of letters which are attractive in a different 
way are those addressed to L. Papirius 
L. PafHrius PjETUS. They are not the less interesting 

Fxtas. that we know nothing about Paetus beyond 

what we read in the letters. As in the case 
of M. Marius in Volume I. {to whom there is also an in- 
teresting letter in this volume, p. 78), we are content to 
regard Mm simply as a friend of Cicero's, to whom he seems 
to write with frankness and affection. He lived at Naples 
and was rich and hospitable, and though his sympathies 
were Caesarian, politics play a minor part in the corre- 
spondence. Light banter, social anecdote, historical, literary 
and philosophical discussions of a superficial kind fill up a 
large proportion of the letters. One letter, on decency in 
language and the Stoic rule of calling a spade a spade (pp. 
293 ff.), throws a curious light upon the squeamishness of a 
society which was far fi-om being over-nice in conduct. 
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Tlicte is a Budilen pKUse in (lie correspondence after the leiref of Ihe 
19th of May, B.C. 49, in which we find Cicero— abandoning the pa»»iR{> 
ideaof retirement to Malta — still waiting to he assurcil of 
Octti's failure in Spain before taking the plunge and 
ioinii^ Pocnpey in (iteecc. The tiilencc is orjly hroLen 
by the one letter to Tercniia written on the 7th of June, 
the day on which ht- finally set sail. Something then hiud 
happened Ix-twecn 19th May and 7thjunc to finally dc- 
Unniiw him on taking xhh Mep ; and il ts not unreason- 
tUe to ntppoM that tt was the news of Qesar's dangerous position 
behind the flooded river S^re, which prereDied the arriTaf of his 
lUppUesi while lib oppuueiits in Spaia. A/maius aniJ Petteins, having 
commaiKl of the bridge at Ilerda, could supply themselves with neces- 
wrieft. Ctestar'ft difBcolty did not last many days, but exaggerated 
i^om ofit reached Rome, and " Aftanius's town house was thronged 
mlh vkUois offering their coiignitulnlionit ; and many per^onti started 
boa Italy to join Pompcy, some that they might be the first to carry 
ihc good news, others to avoid the apncarance of harlng Hishcd to sec 
how things would go and of cominglast ' (Cxs. ^, C. i. 53). Then follows 
aaothfci nlesico of six months. When we next take up the correspond- 
eoce* in January, B.C. 48, we have a few short letters up to the middle 
fltf Jidy firom Pompey's quartere. Those from Cicero are almost wholly 
oo private maitt^rs, with only very dark hints ul the uneasiness and dis- 
content which he fell at the itate of things in Pompey't camp. C'lelius 
had bqgaa tn regrt-t his adhesion to Ofsnr, but Do!abella was still urging 
Qccro to retire from acnvc participation in the war. Cicero appears to 
have given much jm^agc to the Pompdans by his caustic critiosiDS on 
the marutgcmcnt of the campaign nnd ibc conduct of hi:s party generally 
(nm. Cir. 58; 3 PAi/. 557). After the ijth of July there ts another 
(■>-' i<-ttcT« of nearly fotir inunlhs, and when it again opens the 

H ir had been iKitled at Pharsalia, and Cicero is in Unrndi- 

Muni "n MiTtranee, having been invit«rtl 01 periiiitled byOvaai Id return 
Eioa Patnc — to which he nad gone from the fleet at Corcyra — to Italy, 
bu! iwri iriiMiring yet to return la Rome. There he has to remain rill late 
(ri , B.C. 47, when CnMar"* retorn from the Alexandrine and 

A . .! last relieved him from thli ciuasi-exlle. He met Cxsar 

near TArcntum, who greeted him with wanuth, and invited htm to tetum 
III. B 
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8.C. 48, MT. 5S 



tn Rome and resume his posUioa there {Plut. Cu. 39). It most have 
been a dreary time, and hii letters, as usual, rcflcd his feelings, but with 
somewhat \ct£ exaggeration than do those of ihe exile. lie was really in 
greater liimBer, anil owed somelliing to the forlieanmce nf Antony as well 
as to that of Cauar (2 Fhi!. § 5). He had besides the sorrow of finding 
that his hruther Quintus and his nephew had not only hastened to give 
in chcir adhesion to Casar, but baa passionately denounced, him to the 
conqueror. 



I 
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TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Epirus (January) 

HAVE received from you the sealed document con- 
veyed by Anteros. I could gather nothing from it about 
domestic affairs. What gives me the most painful 
anxiety about them is the fact that the man who has acted 
as my steward is not at Rome, nor do I know where in the 
wide world he is. My one hope of preserving my credit and 
properly is in your most thoroughly proved kindness ; and 
if in this imhappy and desperate crisis you still maintain 
that, 1 shail have greater courage to endure these dangers 
which are shared with me by the rest of the party. 1 adjure 
and intreat you to do so. I have in Asia in cistophori^ 
money amounting to 2,200,000 sesterces (about ;^i 7,600). 
By negotiating a bill of exchange for that sum you will have 
no difficulty in maintaining ray credit. If indeed 1 had not 
thought that I was leaving that quite clear — in reliance on 
the man on whom you have long since known that I ought 
to have no reliance* — I should have stayed in Italy for some 
litrie time longer, and should not have left my fmances em- 
barrassed : and I have been the longer in writing to you 
because it was a long time before I understood what the 
danger to be feared was. I beg you again and again to 
undertake the protection of my interests in all respects, so 
that, supposing the men with whom I now am to survive, I 
may along with them remain solvent, and credit your kind* 
ness with my safety. 

' See vol. L, p. 92. This was the coinage in circulation throughout 
Asia Minor. Sec Head, '* Hisl, Numtn.," pp. 461 fF. 

' His wife's freeduian, rhilolimus. I have Iranalated Mueller's text 
minime credere me debtrt. 
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CCCCV (A XI, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Epirus, 5 February 

I RECEIVED your letter on the 4th of February, and on the 
same day formally accepted the inherilance in accordance 
with the will. Of my many and most distressing anxieties 
one is removed, if, as you say, this inheritance is sufficient 
to maintain my credit and reputation ; though even witJiout 
any inheritance 1 am aware that you would have defended 
them by all means at your disposal. As to whnt you say 
about the dowry,' 1 adjure you, in the name of all the gods, 
to undertake that whole business and protect the poor girl, 
whom fuy default and carelessness have reduced to distress, 
by the aid of funds belonging to me, if there are such, of 
your o*ni if you can do so without inconvenience. You say 
that she is without any means : pray do not allow that state 
of things to continue. Why, what are the payments that 
have swallowed up the rents of my estates? I'or instance, 
no one ever told me that the sixty sestetHa, which you 
mention, had been deducted from the dowry ; for I shouldii 
no'er huvc allowed iu But this is the smallest of the frauds' 
from which I have suffered : of which sorrow and tears 
prevent my wriring to you. Of the money deposited in 
Asia I have called in nearly half. It seemed likely to be 
nfer where it now is tlian In the hands of the pubticani. 
Vuo exhort me to be of good courage : I could have wished 
ihjU you were able to allege some rea.<ion for my being so. 
But if tn roy other misfortunes there has been added the 
cnn^scatiun of my town house, which Chrysippus told me 
mat, in contemplation (you gave me no hint of it), who is 
there now in all the world in a worse plight than myself? 
1 beg and beseech you, — pardon me, I can write no more. 

* The Moond iotUlment of Tultia's dowry now becoming due to 
IMibeUa. See pp. 8, lo. 
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You must see what a crashing weight of sorrow mine is. If 
it were only such as is common to me with the rest of those 
who are regarded as being in the same position as myself, 
my error had seemed less grave and therefore more easy to 
bear. As It is, there is no consolation, unless you secure 
(if it is not now too late to secure it) that I have no special 
loss or wrong inflicted upon me. I have been somewhat 
alow in sending back your letter-carrier, because there was 
no opportunity of getting him across. Pray send letters in 
my name to any to whom you think it right to do so. You 
know my intimates. If they remark on the absence of my 
signet or handwriting, pray tell them that I have avoided 
using either owing to the military pickets. 



CCCCVI (F VIII, 17) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN EPIRUS) 

Rome (February or March) 

To think that I was in Spain rather than at Formim, when 
you started to join Pompey \ Oh that Appius Claudius had 
been on our side, or Galus Curio on yours ! ' It was my 
friendship for the latter that gradually edged me on to this 
infernal party — for I feel that my good sense was destroyed 
between anger and affection. You too — when, being on 
the point of starling fur Ariminum,' I came at night to 
visit you — in the midst of your giving me messages for C*esar 
about peace, and playing your rCIe of fine citizen, you quite 

' For CbcUus's quarrel with Appius, sec vol. ii., pp. 194, 195. He 
thinks that if AppiuG hjid been n Ca^uirian that woultl have made httn 
turn Pompciaii. But Ihc r<:.tOing is doubtful. 

' Reading Ariminum with Mueller. The MSS. have Arimino ; 
Tyrrell nmi Pursei read Arpmo. Bui Cii'Uus eYidently refers in his 

Eing to join Cses&r, and though wc do not know otherwise of his 
ving done so at Ariminuni, this best accounts for his having been 
early employed by Casor, as we know he was, vol. ii,, p. 29S. His 
TiBJt to Cicero would then be in the first week of January, and he 
would prol>abIy start for Ariminuiw bgfore ibc news hod come of the 
crouiag of the Rnbicoo. 
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r viii, 17 M, C^UUS RUFUS TO CICERO 5 

forgot your duty as a friend and took no thought of my 
iiiterests. And 1 am not saying this because 1 have lost 
confidence in this cause, but, believe me, I'd rather die 
than see these fellows here.' ^Vhy, if people were not afraid 
of your men being bloodthirsty, we should long ago have 
been driven out of Rome. For here, with the cxcopiion of 
a few money-lenders, there is not a man or a class that is 
not Pompeian. Personally, I have brought it about that the 
mass4:s above all, and — what was formerly ours—the main 
body of citizens should be now on your side.' " Why did 
I do so?" quoth you. Nay, wait for what is to come: I'll 
make you conquer in spite of yourselves. You shall see me 
pUy the {tart of a second Cato.' You are asleep, and do 
nut appear to me as yet to understand where we are open 
to attack, and what our weak point is. And I shall act thus 
from no hope of reward, but, what is ever the strongest 
motive with me, from indignation and a feeling of liaving 
been wronged. WhaX are you douig over there? Are you 
waiting for a battle? That's Cesar's strongest point. I 
don't know about your forces ; ours have bec-ome thoroughly 
accustomed to fighting battles and making light of cold and 
hunger.* 

' Treboakis and other Gesaiiaiu. 

' Oelias contrasts /&^j nnil ftipnJus. Of course lliese terms no longer 
have the old poUiicaf meaning ; nut pttis hod come lo be used as we ' 
tiM i)ie " mo&scs " for the lower orders generally ; whereas fofuluj was 
the whole body of the citizens as possessed of political power ; aod when 
coutrasted with fUiis may he taken to oiean Ihc wn«)le body politic 
which foTiTTcd the majority at the comititt — the miss of voters. Cfclias 
tried to gain ttic latter by opposing the exaction of dclits under arbitra- 
tion, as arrangeil by Onsar, and 1^ proposing a siispcniiion of bouse 
rtfit£. I 

' The reoiline is very doublfu!. The reference, perhaps, 19 to Gaius ' 
Cato, the turbulent tribune of U.C. 56. 

* OxUns i^cms lu insinuale that Pompey's wisest course would be to 
avmU an cngnrcmenl and to make again for Italy, where (he CsKsoriana , 
wer* weak. This U the last appearance of Oelius in the correspondence. 
The di»cvnlcnt with his ijositioo here indicated — faimded on the fact 
that though be bad been appointed praetor by Cxsar's influenco, 
TtebuniuN ^tm pmtor urAanui and in a i^uperior position tn himself— 
presently led him. to lake up a position of violent opposition, especially 
ui re|;ard i>^ Ou&ar's finaucial arrangements, the result of which was IhM 
he was forcibly suspended from his functions by the consul ServilitUj 
lauriciia. Finally, under pretence of going to Cx:i>ar at .Mexandrl 




DOLABELLA TO CICERO (IN EPIRUS) 

Cesar's Caup in Epirus (May or Junk) 

If you arc well, I am glad. I am quite well, and so is our 
dear TuUia. Terentia has been rather unwell, but I am 
assured that she has now recovered. In all other respects 
things are quite as they should be at your house. Though 
at no time did I deserve to be suspected by you of acting 
from party motives rather than from a regard to your 
interests, when I urged you either to join Desar and myself, 
or at least to retire from open war, especially since victory 
has already inclined in our favour, it is now not even possible 
that I should create any other impression than that of ut|(- 
ing upon you what I could not, with due regard to my duty 
Bs your son-in-law, suppress. On your part, my dear Cicero, 
pray regard what follows— whether you accept or reject the 
advice — as both conceived and written with the best possible 
intention and the most complete devotion to yourself. 

You observe that Pompey is not secured either by the 
glory of his name and achievements, or by the h'st of client 
kings and peoples, which he was frequently wort to parade : 
and that even what has been possiblu for the rank and file, 
is impossible for him, — to effect an honourable retreat: 
driven as he has been from Italy, the Spanish provinces 
lost, a veteran army captured, and now finally inclosed by 
his enemy's lines.' Such disasters I rather think have never 

he aUempIed to join Milo in Apulia, who was trying to secure by force 
his own restoration, which had not been included in the re^'ocalion of 
other exiles. Milo, however, had already fallen i incl when C«I!»B 
proceeded lo raise forces on his own accoiunl, before he conid do imy- 
thing material, he was killed near ThiirU by some foreign auxiliary 
soldiers, whom he attempted lowino^tT. (Caes. Jt- C. iii. 20-22 ; Dio 
Cus. xlii. 21.) 

' This refers lo the lines, fifteen miles long, drawn hy Casar rountl 
Pompey's position on the bi&y of Dyrrachium. They were not, bow- 
cver, complcicd at the southern cKtiemity, and shortly aiterwnrds 
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TO TERENTIA 



happened to a Roman generaL WTicrcfore employ all your 

pisdom in considering what either be or you have lo hope. 

J^or thus you will most easily adopt the policy which will be 

your highest ad%*antage. Yet I do beg this of you, — that, 

J*ompey succeeds in avoiding this danger and taking 

with his fleet, you should consult for your own 

sts, and at length be your owii friend rather than that 

of anyone else in the world. Vou have by this time satisfied 

claims of duty or friendship, whichever you choose to 

it : you have fulhllcd all obligations to your party ahu, 

id to liial constitution to which you are devoted. It 

remains to range ourselves with the constitution as now 

cnsling. rather than, while st^i^^rtg for the old one, to find 

ourselves with none at alL Wherefore my desire Is, dearest 

Cicero, that, supposing Porapey to be driven from tliis 

strict also and compelled to seek other quarters, you 

)uld betake yourself to Athens or any peaceful city you 

jose. If you decide to do so, pray write and tell me, that 

may, if I possibly can, hurry to your side. Wiatcver 

rkfi of consideration for your rank have to be obtained 

)ni the commander-in-chief, such is Ca^ar's kindness, that 

will be the easiest thing in the world for you to obtain 

lem from him yourself: nevertheless, I think that a petition 

>m me also will not be without considerable weight with 

tm. I trust to your honour and kindness also to see that 

lie letter-carrier whom 1 send to you may he enabled to 

jturo to me, and bring me a tetter from you. 



CCCCVIII (F XIV, 8) 

TO TERENTtA (AT ROME) 

PoMPEY's Camp in Hpirus, 2 Junk 

h you arc well, I am glad. 1 am well. Pray be very ca 
il about your illness: for I have been informed by both"^ 

pierced them at (hi» [Huat, and inflicted a severe defeat upon 




letter and messenger that you have suddenly contracted 
fever. I urn mu<:fa obliged for your prompt information as 
to Cffisar's despatcli. Continue, pray, in future to inform 
me of any news 1 ought to know, whatever occurs. Take 
care of your health. Good-bye. 
2 June. 



CCCCIX (A XI, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Camp of Pompky in Epirus, 13 Juke 

What is going on here you will be able to ascertain from 
the bearer of your letter. I have detained him longer than 
I otherwise should, b'C:cause I am in daily expectation of 
something happening, and even now I have, after all, no 
other motive for despatching him except the subject on 
which you asked for an answer from me, namely, my wish 
as to the ist of July. Both courses are dangerous — either the 
risk of so large a sum of money at so critical a time, or the 
divorce, of which you speak, while the result of the campaign 
is still uncertain.^ Wherefore, I leave this, as I do other 
things, as absolutely as possible to your care and kindness, 
and to her consideration and wishes, for whose interests — 
poor girl !~I should have consulted better, if I had formerly 
deliberated with you personally on our safety and property 
rather than by letter. 

You say that in the common misfortune there is no danger 
threatening me more than ojiyone else. Well, there is some 
consolation certainly in that ; yet there are also after all 
many circumstances peculiar 10 myself, which you must 

^ Dowries were paid in three inst&ImcDts {pensionet). The seooiul 
instalment was due lo Tullia's husband, Dolabclla, on the 1st of July. 
Adiviirce, however, was already ander discussion. If that were ejected 
Cicero would not have to pay. He is divided in mind. If he paid, 
and Pompey's -.ide wi>n, he wouW wish for llic divorce, and yet would 
have difiicuttyin rccovcriog the money. HCicsar sside won, toeniplure 
wid) the Cicsarian DoLabella might be <langerous. 
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TO TERENTIA 



certainly see to be very dangerous and such as I might very 
taaaiy have avoided. However, ihey will be less grave, if, 
as is the case at present, they are mitigated by your manage- 
ment and activity. The money is lodged with Egnatius. 
There, as far as I am concerned, let it remain. T^e present 
state of things cannot, I think, last long : so that I shltll 
presently be able to know what it is most necessary to do. 
I asa, however, turd put to it for cvcr^' kind of thing, because 
he with whom I am is in straits too, and I have lent him 
a Urge sum of money, under the idea thai, when things are 
settled, that measure will be to my honour also.' 

Ves, please, as before, if there are any persons whom you 
thinlc ought to have a letter from me, compose one your- 
•elf.' Remember me to your family. Take care of your 
health. First and foremost, as you say in your letter, by 
every means in your power be careful to see that nothing 
is wanting to her/ on whose axxount you know that I am 
most unhappy. 

From the camp. 13 June. 



CCCCX (P XIV, 21) 



TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Pompey's Caup in Epirus (June) 

Ir you are well, I am glad. I am welL Do yout best to 
teoorer. As far as time and circumstance permit, provide 
Ux and conduct all necessary business, and as often as 
pooible write to me on all points. Good-bye. 

* Pompejr. * As well u to my piofiL 

' Sec vol. Uy p. 164, and cp. nip. p. 4, fot ihese vicarious letters. 

'TnlUa. 
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CCCCXI (A XI, 4) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

(Dyrrachium, July) 

I HAVE received your letter by Isidonis, and two written 
subsequently. From the last in date I leam that the pro- 
perty did not sell. Pray, therefore, see that she ' is sup- 
plied by you. As to the estate at Frusino,* always provided 
that I am destined to enjoy it, it will be a great convenience 
to me. Vou complain of nor getting a letter from me. My 
difficulty is lack of matter : I have nothing worth putting 
into a letter, for I am not at all satis5ed with an)'thing that 
is happening or anything that is being done. Oh that I had 
originally talked the matter over with you, instead of 
writing ! ' Your property here, as far as I can, I protect 
with these people. The rest Celer * will see to. Up to this 
time I have avoided e%*ery hind of function, the more so 
that it is impossible for anything to be done in a way suit- 
able to my character and fortunes. y>You ask what fresh 
news there is.' You will be able~to leam from Isidorus. 
What remains to be done does not appear more difficult. 
Yes, pray, as you say in your letter, continue to give your 
attention to what you know to be my greatest wish. I am 
overpowered with anxiety, the result of which is extreme 
physical weakness also. When that is removed I shall 
join the man wlio is conducting the business, and is in 
a most hopeful state of mind." Brutus is friendly : he is 

' Tallia. The property, perhaps, was assigned to her by way of 
dowry. See p. 3. 

■ From Letter CCCCXXN'I, it appears thai Cicero had sold propcrw 
al Frusino {on the via Latino), rctAiniog the right to repurchase, whkn 
he now wi^ed to t!o. Set- p. ji, 

* The quesiion of leaving Italy to join Pompey. 

* Allicus' fnlfier-in-Iaw, Q. Piliua Celer. Of the property of Alticits 
in Epirus we have heard throughom the correspondence. 

'' Mueller and others ri^^d this as a separate letter, earlier in dole 
than the previous part. 

" Pompey, whom however Cicero is careful not to luune. This seems 



A)CI.41 FXIV, 6 TO TERENTIA II 

cxtreinely enthusiastic in the canse. This is as far as I can 
go on paper with prudence. Good-bye. 

About the second instalment,' pray consider with every 
possible care what ought to be done, as I mentioned in the 
letter conveyed to you by I'ollex. 



CCCCXII (F XIV. 6) 

TO TERENTIA 

Epirus, 15 July 

It is not very often that there is anyone to whom I can 
estnist a letter, nor have I anything that I am willing to 
wiite. From your letter last received I understand that no 
estate has been able to find a purchaser. ^Vherefore pray 
consider how the person may be satisiied whose claims you 
know that 1 wish satisfied. As for the gratitude which our 
daughter expresses to yon, I am not surprised that your 
services to her are such, that she is able to thank you on 
good grounds. If PoUex has not yet started, turn him out 
ss soon as you can. Take care of your health. 

'S July- 

[There is now a break in the correspondence for more than 
three months, in the course of which the fate of the Republic 
w»s decided. On the 7th of July, Caesar, after Pompey had 
piefoed his lines and inflicted a defeat upon him, retreated 
mto Thessaly. Pompey's exultant followers forced him to 
TdUow, and on the 9th of August the battle of Pharsalia drove 
Pompey to his retreat and death in Egypt, and made Caesar 
master of the Empire. The fleet, indeed, sliU held out, and 
took those of the Pompclans who had not been in the battle 
or tad escaped from ii to Africa and Spain. But Cicero 

to be wtitlen after the successful piercing of Cxur's lines, daring which 
Ckerow from Ul-hcaltb, had left the c&mp for Dyrrachitiin. 
^ Of TuHt«'s downy. See p. 8. 
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(who was wilh the fleet at Corcyra) refused to join m con-' 
tinuitig the war, and after staying some time at FatrcCi re- 
turned to Brundisium, having, it appears, received Caesar's 
permission through Dolabella to do so. Al Brundisium, 
howcvtir, he waited many months, not venttiring to approach 
Rome till Ca;sar's will was known. It is during his residence 
at Brundisium that the next thirt)'-three letters are written. 
The dates are according to the unreformed calendar — in 
advance of the true time as much perhaps as two months.] 



CCCCXIII (P XIV, 12) 



TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Brundisiuu, 4 November 

yoT7 say that you are glad of my safe arrival in Italy. I 
only hope you may continue to be glad. But I am afraid 
that, disordered as I was by mental anguish and the signal 
injuries which I have received, I have taken a step in- 
volving complications which I may find some ditficulty in 
unravelling. ' Wherefore do your best to help me : yet what 
you can do I cannot think. It is no use your starting on 
a journey at such a time as this. The way is both long and 
unsafe ; and I don't see what good you can do mc if you do 
come. Good-bye. 

Brundisium, 4 November. 

* There is still b possibility of the uUimate success of the Pompeius, 
who tre niuMered in great force in Africa. Pompcy's son Gns us hsd 
threalened lo kill Cicero at Curcyr*. when he refused to go on with the 
war ; and, if thatt pany succeeded in the etid, tliey would ief{aid Cicero 
as having acted treasonably in reluming to Itttly. Thb was one of the 
"injuiics"; another was the fact that his brother and nephew had 
toroed agoiofit him, and, as he believed, were denouncing him to 
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CCCCXIV (A XI, 5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisium (4 November) 

What the reasons were, and how distressing, peremptory, 
and unprt^cedented, wliich influenced me and compelled me 
to follow an impulsive feeling, so to speak, rallier than de- 
liberate thought, I cannot tell you in writing without the 
utmost anguish of mind. They were so powerful as to effect 
what you sec.' Accordingly I cannot think of anything to say 
to you about my affturs or to ask of you. The actual result 
and the upshot of the whole business is before you. I have 
myself gathered from your letteis — both the one written in 
conjunction with others, and the one in your own name — 
that (as I saw irulependently) being in a manner unnerved 
by the unexpected turn of affairs, you are trying to 6nd 
other methods of protecting me. You say in your letter 
that you think I ought to come nearer, and make my Jour- 
ney through the towns by night : but T cannot at all see how 
that can po&stbly be done. For neither have I suitable 
St.: ■: - :'bccs, in whicli I could possibly pass all the hours 
cji nor for the object which you have in view does 

It niucn matter whether men see me in a town or on the 
road. However, I will consider even this, as I shall other 
plans, to see how it can be most advantageously managed. 
For myself, owing to my extraordinary uneasiness both of 
body and mind, I have been incapable of composing 

lerous letters : I have only answered those who have 
illen to me. Pray write to Basilusand to others to whom 

llunk it proper — even to Servihus' — in my name, and say 
whatever you think right. As to the long interval during 
which 1 have written nothing at all to you, you will under- 

I 11; . 1-.,.;^^ (jip pompehn fleet and coining 10 ItAly. 

ill* Vatia likuricus, Casar's collcnguc in ihe con«uUliip. 
K^_ : T'linocius Bi^ilus, ao oflk«r of Caesar's, luid afterwanls one 

(rfliu Mimuii. 
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stand from this letter that what I lacked was a subject to 
write about, not willingness to write. You ask about Vati- 
nius.' I should not have wanted attentions from him nor 
from anyone else either, if they could have foimd any way 
to be of use to me. Quintus was completely alienated 
from me at Patrae. His son came thither also from Cor- 
cyra. From that place I presume that they have started 
with the rest." 



CCCCXV (F XIV, 19) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Brundisium (27 November) 

In the midst of my terrible sorrows Tullia's ill-health causes 
me acute agony. But about that I need not write to you at 
any greater length ; for you, I know well, are no less anxious 
than myself. You wish me to come nearer the city, and I 
see that I must do so. I would have done it even before, 
but many difficulties prevented me, which are not even now 
removed. However, I am expecting a letter from Pom- 
ponius : please see that it is conveyed to me as soon as 
possible. Be sure you take care of your health. 

* Cicero's relations with P. Vatinius— though he had 6nally defended 
him at Pompey's request — had been so unfriendly, that Atticus had some 
reason for doubting how he would treat Cicero at Brundisium, where he 
was in command of some of Csesar's ships. {Cses. S. Alex. 47.] 

' I,e.f to Asia or Alexandria, to make their peace with Csessr. 




Wmp 



RCEiVE that you are anxious both for your own and for 
common fortunes, and above all for me and my sorrow, 
which, so far from being Ics^K^ncd by lliu association of yours 
witb it, is thereby actually increased. Assuredly your sa- 
gacity has led you to divine the exact consolation that gives 
me ihe greatest relief. For you express approval of my 
licy, and say that in the circumstances what I did was the 
t tiling I could do. You also add — what is of smaller 
ortaiice in my eyes than your own opinion, and yet is 
-not unimponant — that everybody eUe, everj'body that is 
that matters, approves the step I have taken. If I thought 
(hat to be the case, It would lessen my pajn. '* Believe mc," 
jrou say. I believe you of course, but 1 know how anxious 
you are to soothe ray pain, Of abandoning the war I hav^ 
"--' '"pented for a moment. So bloodthirsty were their senti- 
. so close their aUiance with barbarous tribes, that a 
u-.uie of proscription was formed — not against individuals, 
I whole classes — and the conviction was universally en- 
ined by them that the property of you all was the 
pnw of his victory. I say *' you " ad\nsedly : for even as to 
you personally there were never any but the harshest ideas, 
ore 1 shall never repent of my decision : what I do 
t of is my plan of procedure. 1 could have wished 
i I had Thither remained in some town until invited to 
y.' I .should have exposed myself to less remark and 
felt less pain ; this particular regret would not have 
wringing my heart. To lie idle at Brundisium Is 
iou5 in every point of view. As to coming nearer the 
; as you advise, how can I do so without the lictors 



ApfKrentiy the exprocsioa of Caeuu-'s wi^h to DolabeUa, which he 
TWAf<k tjuotcB hi hit own justificntion, doct oot seem to htm sufti- 
H\<f fbfmal. Sec p. 19. 
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given me by the people ? They cannot be taken from m( 
as long as I am possessed of my civil rights. These lictors, 
as a ttmporary measure, when approaching the town, 1 
caused to mingle with the crowd witli only sticks in their 
hands, to prevent any attack on the part of the soldiery.' 
Since then I have confined myself to my house.* I wrote 
to ask Oppius and Balbus to turn over in their minds as^ 
to how they thought that I should approach Rome, ifl 
think they will advise my doing so. For tliey undertake n 
that Cassar will be anxious not only to preserve, but to en- 
hance my position, and they exhort me 10 be of good 
courage, and to hope for the most distinguished treatment 
in all respects. This they pledge themselves to and aHirm. 
Yet I should have felt more sure of it, if I had remained 
where 1 was. But I am harping upon what is past. Look 
therefore, I beg of you, to what remains to be done and 
investigate the case in conjunction with them ; and if you 
think it necessary and they approve, let Trebonius and 
Pansa and anyone else be called into council, that Caesar's 
approbation of my step may be the better secured as having 
been taken in accordance with the opinion of his own 
friends, and let them write and tell Csesar that whatever I 
have done I have done in accordance with their judgment 

My dear Tullia's ill-health and weakness frightens me to 
death. I gather that you are shewing her great attention, 
for which I am deeply grateful. 

I never had any doubt about what would be the end of 
Pompey. Such a complete despair of his success had taken 
possession of the minds of all the kings and nations, that 1 
thought this would happen wherever he landed. I cannot 
but lament his fall : for I know him to have been honest 
pure, and a man of principle." 



st,^ 



' Brundi»um wu in the hand! of the Oesarians undex Vatinios with 
shim and men. 

^ The text of this scnteooe is very uncertain. I have followed 
Miicller'a rtU^ta tanpere me domi fetuu . . . atl BaSmm scripsi, 

* Pompgr was murdc-rc^l on Uindiog in Egypt on iht- aSth of Sept- 
ember. The coldness of this reference does not accord well wiih 
Cicero** fnrmer w.irni expressions as to hit "gratitude" to Pomiwy. 
Uut his language in regara to him 13 by no means unifonnly tiut of ad- 
miratian, often ouite the reverse; and there had bcea much 5lmiac\I 
feeling between tncm in the camp in Epirus. 
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TO TEREXTIA 



J? 






Am I to condole witli you about Fannius?' He ustrd to 
dulge in mischievous talk about your remaining at Romt: : 
hile L. Leniulus had promised himself Hortonsius's town 
ouse,* C'Kiiar's suburban %'illa, and an estate at Uaise. 
'his sort of thing is guin^ on upun this side in precisely the 
same way. The only difltience is that ia the former case 
ere was no limit. i'"or all who remained in Italy were 
eld to be ent^mies. But I should tike to talk over this 
some time or other when ray mind is more at ease. I am 
tnld that my brother Quiutus has started for Asia, to make 
is peace. About his son I have beard nothing. But ask 
s freedman Diochares, who brought the letter you 
icniion from Alexandria. I have not seen him. He is 
id to have seen Quintus on his way — or ptrhaps in Asia 
U. I am expecting a letter from you, as the occasion 
,ds. Pray take care to get it conveyed to me as soon 
_ sible. 
27 November. 



CCCCXVII (F XIV. 9) 



TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Brundisium <i7 Deceuoer) 

iSoKKOW for the illness both of Dolabelta and Tullia is an 
lition to my other miseries. Every single thing goes 
wrong, and I don't know what to think or do about any- 
thing. Pray take care of your own and TuUia's health. 
Good-bye. 



kb 



■irj in B.t-, 59. He waswnl In fiidly n.c. 49 [vnt, 
['. not lo tuivc gone, 01 at any rate he soonrctum«!l 
Mid i'.:iic-i 1 Hi- ) III V.p\tM^[iy>. p. 308). Wheihcr be Wlal DianAlia, 
<ir arunnnU with I'ompcy, wc have no other information. 

' r.. ("rMiii'ii'iis I LTiiilua Cm5, one of ibc consuls of ihc prcvioits yem. 

IB orator -wa.s nolcil for the sjilcn'lour of his 

■ , ia which A u]>iiMus afterwards lived, la describnl 

ns a. ' ui'^ierale liuiMiiig" {^ttg. cJ>. 72) ; bul that wn'» ■» 

tplendid buildings of Ihe imperial ag$. It Kem&\Q>»K<ic 

iri. c 





much obliged lor your letter, in which you have 
furth with great care all that yau thought had any beating 
on my position. Is it the case then, as you say in your 
letter, that your friends think that I should retain my 
lictors on the ground that Sestius has been allowed to do 
so ? ' But in his case I don't consider that his own licton; 
have been allowed him, but that IJclors have heeji given him 
by Ca;sar himself.* For I am lold that he refuses to ac- 
knowledge any decrees of the Senate passed after the with- 
drawal of the tribunes.*"' Wherefore he will be able without 
forfeiting his consistency to acknowledge my liclurs. How- 
ever, why should I talk about lictors, who am all but ordered 
to quit Italy? For Antony has sent me a copy of Caesar's 
letter to him, in which he says that "he has been told that 
Cato and L. Metellus had come to Italy, with the intention * 
of living openly at Rome : that he disapproved of that, for 
fear of its being the cause of disturbances : and that all are 
forbidden to come to Italy except those whose case he had 



bixn conspicuous !»l this lime. The right owner, the younger Hortcn- 
sius, was serving Qesar (vot. i)., pp. 392, 400). 

^ TUc tcxi i* corTiipt. 1 venuire lu read : arliffrafut n. Itane tst 
igitur, tU uribis, iilii plaetre Hsdtm lulotihHi me mi, qm>d iCHmsuiH 
ScitidiitT /fjMMiray wilhtjut much violence ItcCKlracled from / «z, am" 
factum be an inserted expIaoatLon cXesi. 

' To P. Scsliushad bct'n allotted the pfovince of Cilictain siicoessii 
to Ciocto, but this allotment hnd taken place after the expulsion of the 
Tribunes in January, li.c, 49 ; for we know ihat Curio haii up to lOth 
December, B.C. go, prcvciUcl any (Icon; as to Ihe provinces (vol. ii., 
p. 182). Therefore, Cicero Argues, C**(kr, who would not acknowlcilga 
any Seiialu* Consulluni aftei ihe expulMuu of (he Tribuuw. if he 
allnwa of Sc&tius having im^rium, muat do so as an act of his own. 
Hut in Cicero's own cHse hi^ imftriitm dated long before, and Cwsar 
could coasbtcntly acknowledge ill. 

* M. Antonim and Q. CatiSius, vol. ii,, p. 234. 
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hicnseir investigated." And on this poitit the language of the 
despatch is very strong. Accordingly, Antony In his letter to 
le begged me to excuse him : " he could not hut obey that 
:t," Then I sent L. Lamia to him, to point out that' 
'Ksar had told Dolabelia lo write and bid mc come to 
ly at the first opportunitj- : that I had come in consc- 
ience of his letter.^ Thereupon he made a special ex- 
)lion in his edict of myself and Loelius by name. I 
id much rather he had not done that ; for the exception 
iJf could have been made without mentioning names.' 
\, what endless, what formidable dangers ! However, yoa. 
doing your btst to mitigate them ; and not without 
niocess, — the very fact tliat you take: such i>ains to lessen 
my distress lessens it. Pray do not get tired of doing so as. 
frequently as possible. Now, you will best succeed in your 
iject, if you can persuade me to think that I have not 
itirely forfeited the good opinion of the loyalists. And 
what can you do m that regard? Nothing, of course, 
if circumstances do give you any opportimity, that is 
It will best be able to console me, I see thai at present 
is impossible, but // any thing should turn up In the 
jrse of evL'iits, as in llic present instance ! It used to be 
lid thai I ought to have left the counirv with Ponipey. His 
th has disarmed criticism on that sin of omission, Bui 
all things the one most found wanting in me is that I 
not gone to Africa. Now my view of the question 
tC~^ did not think th^ the constitution ought lo he 
by foreign auxiliaries drawn from the most 
IB race, especially against an army that had been 
trjucntly victorious. They perhaps diiiapprove that view. 
>r I hear that many loyaUsts have arrived in Africa, and I 
low that there were many there before. On this point 1 
much pressed. Here again I must trust lo luck, — that 
of them, or, if possible, all should be found to prefer 
ir personal safety. For if they stick to their colours and 



* Ocero repeals tfaU osseitioo of Casar's invitatioo aftcrwuds, in 
UKwer 10 Antorv's Tcmacle that he spared him at liruntJisium when he 
mMii t "'liim. i2PAt/.^$.) 

• Ci wi*h his nnmt lo be incniioiicd as «|)ecially favourtd 
C;kii^ i< ..f ort>ein^ cli«cT«dite<lwilh ihe I'ompcians.iwouldthcy^ 

CDtiully prvvnil. For Ltclios, see p. 33. 
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prevail, you perceive what ray position will be. You will say, 
'* What about them, if they arc beaten ? " Such a blow is more 
creditable to them. 'I'hese are the thoughts that torture me. 
You did not explain in your letter why you do not prefer 
Sulpiciusi's ' policy to mine. Though It is not so reputable as 
that of Cato, yet it is free from danger and vexation. The 
last case is that of those who remain in Achaia. Even they 
are Jn a better position than I am, in two respects : there 
are many together in one place ; and, when they do come to 
Italy, they will come straight back to Rome. Pray continue 
your present efforts to soften these difficulties and to secure 
the apprnbaiion of as many as possible. Vou apologize for 
not coming to mt:: I however am well acquainted widi your 
reasons, and I also think it to my advantage that you should 
be where you are, if only to make to the proper people — as 
you are actually doing — the representations that have to be 
made in my behalf. Above all pray observe this. I believe 
that there are a number of people who have reported or will 
report to Oesar either that I repent of the course I have 
adopted, or do not approve of what is now going on : and, 
though both statements are true, yet they are made by them 
from an unfriendly feeling to me, not because they have per- 
ceived them to be so. In regard to this everytliing depends 
on Balbus and Oppius supporting my cause, and on CiCsar's 
kind disposition towards me being confirmed by frequent 
letters from them. Pray do your utmost to secure that. A 
second reason for my not wishing you to leaveRomeisthat you 
mention in your letter that Tullia implores your help. ^Vhat 
a misfortune ! What am I to say ? What can I wish ? I will 
be brief: for a sudden flood of tears stops me. I leave it to 
you. Do as you think right. Only be careful that at such 
a crisis as this there may be no danger to her safety. Par- 
don me, I beseech you : I cannot dwell on this topic any 
longer for tears and grief. I will only say that nothing is 
more soothing to ray feelings than your affection for her. 

I am obliged to you for seeing to letters being sunt to those 
to whom you think it necessary.' I have seen a man who 

' Si-'rviiis Sulpicius Rufiis^see vol. ii., pp. 354, l6i) relireil in S.nmos 
after rtiarsalU, and was soon afterwards cmj^oyca by ilx^is to R'VBm 
Gteece. IIU son hail liecn in Citsai's aimy. 

* /.<., writica in Cicero's name (sec pp. 4, 9, 32). 
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says thai he saw young Qiiinms at S^mos, and his father at 
Sicyon, They will easily obtain their pardons. I only hope 
thiit, as tlicy will have seen Cjesar first, they may choose to 
aid QIC with him as much as I should liave wished to aid 
ihem, if I had had the power ! You ask me not to b*^ 
annoyed if there are any expressions in your letter likely 
lo give roe pain. ^Vnnoyed 1 Nay, I implore you to write 
everything to me witli complete candour, as you do, and to 
do so a^ often as possible. Good-bye. 
I 15 December. 

I Ir you ; 



CCCCXIX (F XIV, 17) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 
BauwDisitni (25 December) 



Ir you are well, I am glad I am well If 1 had bad any- 
thing 10 write to you about, I would liave done so at greater 
length and more frequently. As it is, you see the state of 
my aifairs. What the state of my feelings is you will be 
able to learn from Lepla and Trebatiuj% Be sure you take 
care of your own and Tullia s health. Good-bye. 



CCCCXX (A XI, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

BauNDisrtJM, 25 December 

Tboogh yoti of course see for yourself with what heavy 
intieties I am consumed, yet you will be enlightened on that 
point by Lcpta and Trcbatius. I am hemg severely punished 
for my rashness, which you wish me to consider prudence ; 
and I do not wish to prevent your raaintaimn^ vV\a.V v\(r« 
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and mnntkmh ^ it in letters as ofiEen as posabla For your 
IffOfiT grves me saasafale rdirf ax sudi a lime as this. Yon 
nmst ecort yDmsetftothenlBKist by means of those who are 
favDoiablj disposed to me azid are inflnendil with Caesar, 
especially bf means of Balbis and Oppios, to induce them to 
inifec on nybdia3f as zealoos^as possible. For I ambeii^ 
aJtadced, as I beaz^ boah by oatam peraoos wbo aze with 
him and by letter. We must coontecact them as v^tmnisly 
£s the impoTtaiice crf'themattier demands. Fnfiiis'isth^e, 
a very bJtJer enemy of mine. Qmntas has sent his s<Mi not 
cinhr to plead on his ovn behalf but also to aaiase me. He 
gir^ out that be is bang as^ed by me bdine Caesar, 
liion^ Cjcsar himself and all his frioids refote this. Indeed 
bt^ -aevex scf^K, wherever be is, beajHng evoy kiod of abuse 
Tz-pan me. Kolhing has erer happ»ied to me so much 
snrpasdng my voirst expedaticKis, nothic^ Id these troubles 
thai has grven toe so mnch pain. Peoi^ ttho say that they 
beard than horn has own lips, when be was publicly talking 
ax SicTon in the hearing of numerous posons, have reported 
some abominable thii^ to me. You know his style, perhaps 
have even had peisMial ejpoience of it :* well, it is all now 
tamed uprai me. But I increase my sorrow by mentioning 
it, and perhaps do the same to you. Wherefore I return to 
what I was sayii^ : take care that Balbus sends someone 
exjsessly for this purpose. Pray have letters sent in my 
name to whom you choose. Good-bye. 
2$ December. 

' Q. Fufios CAlenQs (sec p. 35). 

* "The tendeDCf of Qaintus to indulge in violent langaage is often 
referred to (see especially voL L, p. 128 ; voL ii., pp. 149, 191). 
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ICicerorcoiainciI lill towardu Iheenij of September, li.c. 47, at BruivU- 

1, wtule Cesar tns engageil in iht Alex&ndrinc and Pontic wais. The 

c1ii«f caiiwa of aiuiiel^ atid diMiess weighing u^^idii liim 

, 47. wtfeUlc alienation of hisbrothcr.ihc uncertainty ax 10 hu 

.*•*■!*■. ^* own positiun, on ih<? one hand with Caesar, and on ihe 

htit £1 '*'' other with the rotnpcisns, now gathered m great force in 

VAuDOiut. Africa, and lastly tiie luihappincss of Tullia, whose rela- 

. ({uf ihiw lions with her husbnod Dutabclla were vtrrj- unsatisl'actory 

yuSiu" *** ^'™' *''*** clouds lifted Efrfcatly in Sci'Icmltcr, when 

jIvmM, CiTMii, returning Ut Italy, nirt Ciorro Wtwi-cn T^irrmnm 

I VaUoiiii. and HrundiAiiini, embraced him, and gave him free leave 

lo live aiiywhcie in fuily he chuse. There was still the 

fear lest, if tbc t'ompciana in jUrica Anally tiiumphcd, he would be 

Irealed by llieni as a traitor. But he hcoie to have made up biit mind 

that Oenr's favour offered (he grcnter security. 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisittm, 3 January 

1% it is quite as you say : I have acted both incautiously 

id in too great a hurry ; nor have I any hope, seeing that 

m only ijlovred to remain by special clauses of exemp- 

in in the edicts. If these had not been secured by your 

lustry and kindness, I might have betaken myself to some 

icly places. As it is, I can't even do that. Por how does 

fing come before the new tribuneship help me, if 

ring come at all is of no service to me? ' Or \vhat 

to expect from a man who was never friendly to me,^ 

irihuncs. among whom was Dolabella, had, after coming 

[h Dcfcinbci, B.C. 4S, paucd some law as to the I'ompeians 

Italy, abool which we have no tnformntion. Atticoft had 

tl that Cicero would not Ik nfTecled by it, a&he had come t^fore. 

that (hat is vmall cuiuoIati<.in, as liis having come al all docs 

. steni (o have put him in any better positioa, i.e., as 10 regaining 

lull rights and itip pnwitr of coming to Rome. 

[* Thisbai ' -ly supposed 10 refer to Ocsar, Antony, or Dola- 

Hftrd! '. I think. It seems most likely tu mean .\ntony, 

I will, be i-~ ..'; r.ke advanta{;c of the law to annoy him, iboagh, 

aa a iaot, Antony hod at present been very coosldente 10 him. 




wicn my min and humiliation arc now secured by an actual 
law ? Already Balbus's letters to rae become daily less cordial, 
and a great number from many hands reach Caesar, perhaps 
against me. I am perishing by my own fault. It Is not chance 
that has caused me any misfortune, tverythJng has been in- 
curred by my own mistakes. The fact is that when I saw 
what sort of war it was going to be, and that universal un- 
readiness and feebleness were pitted against men in the highest 
state of preparation, I had made up my mind to a policy, 
not so much couragi^us, as one that I of all men was 
justified in adopting. I gave in lo my relations, or rather, 
1 obeyed them. What the real sentiments of one of them 
was — his whom you recommend to my forbearance ' — you 
will learn from his own letters, wliich he has sunt to you and 
others. I should never have opened them, had it not been 
for the following circumstance. The bundle was brought 
to me. I untied it to see whether there was any letter for 
me. There was none. There was one for Vatinius, and 
another for Ligurius.^ 1 ordered them to be delivered to 
these persons. They immediately came to roe boiling ftilh 
indignation, loudly excbiming against " the villain." They 
read me the letters full of every kind of abuse of me. 
Ligurius raved : said, that he knew that Quinlus was detestecl 
by Caesar, and yet that the latter had not only favoured 
him, but had also given him all that money out of compli- 
ment to me. Thus outraged I determined to ascertain 
what he had said in his letters to thi^ rest. For I thought it 
would be fatal to Quintus himself if such a villainy on his 
part became generally known. I found that they were of 
the same kind. I am sending them to you, and if you think 
that it is fur his interest tliat they should be delivered, please 
to deliver them. It won't do me any harm. For as to their 
having had their seals broken, I'omponia possesses his 
signet, I think.' When he displayed that exasperation at 

' Quintus. App«iremly Atticu* Imd tried lo Boftco Cicero's fleeliiiBS 
in rep^iird lo hb brnthcr's unkin(lnc»K. 

'' P. Vntiniiis was in coiiimartd nt Brundi.uum (&ec p. 14). Aulus 
IJ^riiu was a prominent Cxsarian, who was also fncadly to Cicero. 

'' This treaUiicnl of his hroiher's Idlers addrcs^td lo ulhers it is, of 
course, impossible to justify, and ii> indeed coitdeniDcd U- his own words 
05 to the conGdentiaJ nature of letters (2 fAi/, S 7)- He seems 10 have 
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ibeginQiiig of our voyage,' he grieved mc so deeply that 
\s quite prostrate after it, and even now he is said to be 
ting not so much for himself as against me. So I am 
pressed by ever)' kind of misery, and can hanlly bear 
against il, or rather cannot do su at all. Of these 
miseries there is one which outweighs all the others — that I 
shall leave that poor girl deprived of patrimony and every 
kind of property. Wherefore pray see to that, according to 
your promise : for I have no one else to whom to commend 
ber, since I have discovered that the same treatment is pre- 
pared for her mother as for me. But, in case you don't find 
jje here when you come, still consider that she has been 
^^nmended to you with due solumnit)*, and soften her uncle 
H^tegard to her as much as you can. I am writing this to 
you on my birthday : on which day would that I had never 
bom,' or that nothing had afterwards been born of the 
jle mother ! Tears prevent my writing more. 



ccccxxn (K XIV, 16) 

TO TERENTIA (.\T ROME) 

BRUMDisitJM, 4 January 

iu are well, I am glad. I am well. Though my circum- 

:tr$ are such that I have no motive for expecting a letter 

iro you or anything to tell you myself, yet somehow or 

ler I do look for letters from you all, and do wTite to 

when I have anyone to convey it, Volumnia ought to 

been more attentive to you than she has been, and 

what she has done she might have done with greater 

and caution. However, there are other things for us to 

led to treat Qaiatus'a concspaadcnce with some freedom, for 
lit? youac Quietus ia )iis father's absence to opcD tetters 
|ilo him. Sec vol. li., u. 170. 
tnily wtieft ihey lefi the Pompeian flett al Corcyra, aiMl pro- 
rclhcr io l^iira-. 

" ukat up," OS U was the custom of ihe father 10 toisf .in 
it from the floor ta token ttuit be wished it reared. 




Worn out at length by the agony of my excessive sorrows,! 
even if I had anything that I ought to say to you, I should 
not find it easy to write it ; but as it is, I am still less able 
to do so because there is nothing worth the trouble of 
writing, especially as there is not even a gleam of hope of 
things being bcttt:r. Accordingly, I no longer look forward 
to hearing even from you, though your letters always contain 
something that I like to hear. Therefore pray do go on 
writing, whenever you have a bearer at hand : though / have 
nothing to say in answer to your last, which nevertheless I 
received some time ago. For in the now long interval I 
can see that there has been a general change : thai the right 
cause is strong ; that I am being severely punished for my 
folly.' The thirty sestertia which I received from Gnreus 
Sallustius are to be paid to Pubh'us Sallustius.' Please 
see that they arc paid without delay. I have written on 
that subject to Terentia. Even this sum is now almost 
used up: therefore concert measures with her to get me 
money to go on with. I shall perhaps be able to raise some 
even here, if I am a.ssured that I shall have something to 
my credit at Rome. But until i knew that I did not 
venture to raise a farthing. Vou see my position all round : 
there is no sort of misfortune which I am not both enduring 
and expecting. For this slate of things my grief is the 
heavier in proportion as my fault is the greater. He in 



* In coming tn Italy, and so commilttng himficir in the eyes of the 
Pompcians, Who now seem likely to win. 

' Gnacus Sallustius, a friend and client of Cicero's, has broncbt bii 
ihe tliirty seslcrtia (nbout^a^o) n( Brundisiuni.haviDgborTOWcuitl 
Publius Sallustius, whom Cicero now uishes to Ik p&id. 
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lAchaia ' never ceases maligoing me. Clearly your letter has 
Idooe no good. Good-bye. 



CCCCXXV (A XI, 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 8 March (Evening) 

Cephalio delivered me a letter from you in the evening of 
the 8lh of March. Now on tlie morning of the same day I 
had already despatched the letter-carriers^ to whom I had 
^ven a letter for you. However, after reading your letter I 
thought I must write something in answer, more especially 
as you shew that you are anxious as to what uxplanation I 
inieod to offer Caesar of my journey al the time that I left 
Italy. I have no need of any new explanation. For I have 
repeatedly written 10 him, and have chained various people 
to tell him, that I was unable, much as I wished it, to stand 
out against people's talk ; and much more to the same 
eSeci. For there is nothing I should less like than that he 
sboold think that in a matter of such importance I did not 
act on my independent judgment." I afterwards received 
a letter from Cornelius Balbus the younger, saying that 
Oeaor r^arded my brother Quintus as having ''sounded 
tbe signal " for my retreat — for that was his expression. I 
was not at the time aware of what Quintus had written 
about me to many ; but he had spoken and acted to ray 
face with great bitterness, in spite of which I yet wrote to 
Otnr in these words : 

' ' - tits, who was at Sicyon or I'atnc 

I- ir^nis al (irM sight a coDliadklion, bnt Cicero means 1 " I 
tltii . '.luu to think that I acted cnder pressure from Ericnda 

{t-- !iut th^t I ciUDti to the cocclusion myself that I coold 

not II ». wiL- Mt/crc remarks of (he men of my pnrty." If my view is 
fighl {ser p- Ot i)"*' Cicero eventualtf rexolvcd to go when it wa£ be- 
lieved UuU Clear hud fiiiled in Spuin, no dnubl ihe expUnatiOQ to be 
(ivHi MW wu a dciicue matter. 
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" I am no less anxious for my brother Quintus than for 
myself : but I do not venture in such a position as mine to 
recommend him to you. Yet this at least I will venture to 
ask of you — thus much I can do — I beg you not to think 
that he did anything to diminish the constancy of my ser- 
vice, or lessen my affection to you. Believe rather that he 
always advised our union ; and was the companion, not the 
leader, of my journey. Wherefore in other matters pray 
give him all the credit that your own kindness and your 
mutual friendship demand. I earnestly and repeatedly en- 
treat you not to let me stand in his l^ht with you." 

Wherefore if I ever do meet Caesar — though I have no 
doubt of his being lenient to Quintus, and that he has 
already made his intention clear — I after all shall be con- 
sistent with myself. But, as far as I can see, my anxiety 
must be much more in regard to Africa, which, in fact, you 
say is growing daily stronger, though rather in a way to 
make one hope for conditions of peace than victory. Would 
to heaven it were so ! But my view of the facts is far 
different, and I think that you yourself agree with me, but 
write in a different sense, not to deceive but to encourage 
me, especially now that Spain * is also joined to Africa. You 
advise me to write to Antony and the rest. If you think any- 
thing of the sort necessary, please do as you have often 
done : " for nothing occurs to me as needing to be written. 
You have been told that I am in better spirits — what can 
you think when you see added to my other causes of un- 
easiness these fine doings of my son-in-law.^ However, 
don't cease doing what you can in that direction — namely, 

^ Ceesar had, after his Spanish victory of B.c. 49, left Q. Cassius Lon* 
ginus (the tribune who had with Antony vetoed the proposal for his 
recall) as governor of Farther Spain, Bsetica. His harsh and grasping 
administration had caused a rebellion. Though this was eventually 
put down in b.c 47, he had been obliged to leave the country, which 
was thoroughly prepared to take the Pompeian side, as was soon 
shewn by the expulsion of the next Caesarian governor, C. Trebonius. 
It is the news of tnis disturbance that makes Cicero speak of Spain, by 
which he means Southern Spain, as lost to Caesar. 

" Write in Cicero's name. As such letters were no doubt written by 
an amanuensis, there would be nothing to shew (except style 1) that they 
were not dictated by Cicero himself. See pp. 4, 9, 20. 

' Dolabella's extravagant proposals as tribune, and the consequent 
riots. See ante, p. 27. 
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writing to me, even if you have nothing to write about. 
For a letter from you always conveys something to me. I 
have accepted the inheritance of Galeo. I presume the form 
of acceptance was simple, as none has been sent me.* 



CCCCXXVI (A XI, 13) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisiuh (April) 

I HAVE not received anything by way of a letter as yet from 
Muraena's freedman. Publius Siser delivered the one which 
I am now answering. You mention a letter from the elder 
Servius ; also you say that certain persons announce the arrival 
of Quintus in Syria — neither is true. You want to know how 
the several persons who have arrived here are or have been 
disposed towards me : I have not found any of them ill- 
disposed ; but I know, of course, that you are alive to the 
importance of this fact to me. For myself, while the whole 
position is intolerably painful, nothing is more so than the 
fact that what I have always wished not to happen now appears 
the only thing for my security.' They say that the elder 
Publius Lentulus is at Rhodes, the younger at Alexandria, 
and it is certain that Gaius Cassius has left Rhodes for 
Alexandria.' Quintus writes to me to apologize in language 

^ Cretio was the acceptance by an heir of an inheritance, with all its 
burdens. This had to be done within a certain number of days after 
the heir was notified of the fact. Sometimes there were special con- 
ditions' attached, or the time allowed for acceptance was shortened by 
the clause being omitted, ordering the time for acceptance to be counted 
from the day the heir was notified. By cretio simplex Cicero seems to 
mean that everything was regular, so that there was no need to send him 
documents : though others explain cretio simplex to mean that there was 
only one heir. 

* The success of the Caesarians. 

' P. Cornelius Lentulus {consul B.C. 57) was refused permission to land 
at Rhodes (Caes. B. C. iii. 29). Gaius Cassius Longinus— the fiiture 
assassin of Caesar — was in command of Phoenician and Cilician ships for 
Pompey off Sicily, when he heard of the battle of Pharsalia. He made 
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much more irritating than when he was accusing mt* most 
violcmly. For he says that he understands from your letter 
that you disapprove of his having written lo many persons 
with severity about nic, and that therefore he is sorry for 
having hurl your feelings, but that he had done so on good 
grounds. Then he sets down — but in most indecent terms 
—the reasons for his ha\'ing so acted. But neither at the 
present juncture, nor before, would he have betrayed his 
hatred for me, had he not seen that I was a ruined man. 
And oh that I had come nearer to you, even if I had made , 
the journeys by night, as you suggested ! As it is, I cannot.M 
conceive either where or when I am likely to see you. W 

As to my co-heirs to the property of Fufidius, there was 
no occasion for you to write to me : for their demand is in 
itself equitable, and whatever arrangement you had made I 
should have regarded as right and proper. As to the re- 
purchase of the property at Frusino, you have for some time 
past been acquainted with my wishes. Although my affairs 
were then in a better position, and I was not expecting such 
a desperate situation, I am nevertheless in the same mind. 
Please see how it may be brought about. And I beg you to 
consider, to Uie best of your abihty, whence I may raise 
the necessary funds. Such means as I had I transferred to 
Pompey at a time when it seemed a prudent thing to do.' 
At that time, therefore, I look up money from your steward as 
well as borrowing from other sources ; the time when Qulntus 
writes to complain that I never gave him a farthing — I who 
was never asked for it by him, or had myself set eyes on the 
money. But pray see what can be scraped together, and 
what advice you would give on all points. You know the 
ins and outs of it. Grief prevents my writing more. If 
there is anything you think ought to be wiitten to anybody 
in my name, pray do as us^al : and whenever you find any- 
body to whom you can intrust a letter for me, I beg you not 
to omit doing so. Good-bye. 



« 



fiir the Hellesnnnt, intending, it is said, to get the help of Phamaccs, 
son of Mithradatcs. But when he met Cosar, who wasmakiui; bis wa| 
through Asia, ho immediatelysubmitted, and. reuiminj* souihwaid, mirt 
Csesar aj>nm at Rhwlcs, who aied snme of hi* shiiis on his vy)iigc Ic 
Alexandria (Cks. B, C. iii. loi ; App. Ji. Civ. ii. 88-89; ^io, 42, &U\ 
' For Frusino and the loan to Pompey, see pp. 2, 10. 
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CCCCXXVII (A XI. 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

BauKDisiUM {April) 

Thk. candour of your letter does not offend roe, because you 
do not endeavuur even tentatively lo console ine, as was your 
wont, under the weight of public and personal misfortunes, 
but acknowledge that that is now impossible. For things 
are not even as they were before, when, if nothing else, [ 
thought that I had comrades and partners in my policy. 
For now all the petitioners in Achaia and in Asia also, who 
have received no pardon, and even those who have, are said 
to be about to sail into Africa.* So I have no one now 
except Ljelius' to share my error: and even he is in a 
better position than 1 am in that he has been received 
back.* But about myself I have no doubt Ccesar has 
written to Halbus and to Oppius, by whom, if they had had 
anything pleasant to report, 1 should have been informed, 
and they would have spoken to you. Pray have some talk 
willi them on this point, and write me word of their answer 
not that any security granted by Cffisar is likely to have any 
certainty, still one will be able to consider things and make 
soOM provision for the future. Though I shun the sight of 
iQ, es5)ecially with such a son-in-law as mine,' yet in such a 
slate of misery I can't think of an>-thing else to wish. 

* To loin Cato aoU the other Porape'ians, from the bclifif that tbey 
wo* HOW In the asc«n'lcnU 

* Oeciam« Uelios had blockaded BrundiAium iit B.C. 48, but had, 
w4th Cicero, bcei) ipecifwally excepted in Antony's edict foibidding 
Pnapduu ta come to Italy (sec Letter CCCCXVIII, p. 19). He 
Mcfbs In some way to have kept on terms with the rompeians (ttc 
p. 371. But he apparently played Kis cards well, and survived to be 
(ovorsor *t( Africa abfitil LC. 44 (I^o, 4S, 2t). 

* /.*., by the Pomiinans. 

* Kderrioc, u bclore, to Dobbelbi's proceedings as tribune. See 

III. D 
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Quintus is going on in the old way,' as both Pansa andl 
Hirtius have writtci) to tell me — and he is also said to be 
making for Africa with the rest. 

\ will write to Minucius at Tarentum and send him your 
letter : I will write and tell you if 1 come to any settlement. 
I should have been surprised at your being able to find thirty 
sestertia, had there not been a good surplus from the sale of 
the Fufidian estates. But my eager desire now is for your- 
self, to see whom, if it is in any way possible (and circum- 
stances make It desirable), I am very anxious. The last act 
is being played : what its nature is it is easy to estimate at 
Rome, more difficult here," 



CCCCXXVIII (A XI, IS) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 14 May 

As you give me good and sufficient reasons why I cannot see 
you at ^is time, I beg you to tell me what I ought to do. 
For it seems to me that, though Ctcsar is holding Alexandria, 
he is ashamed even to send a despatch on the operations 
there. Whereas these men in Africa seem to be on the 
point of coming over here : so, too, the Achxan reftigees * 
seem to intend returning from Asia to join them, or to stay 
in some neutral place. 'What therefore do you think I 
ought to do? I quite see that it is difficult to advise. For 
I am the only one (or with one other*) for whom neither a 
return to the one party is possible, nor a gleam of hope 
visible from the other. But nevertheless 1 should like to 

' Abusing mc It does not seem likely that Qaintus wu coot«in- 
pUting rejoining the Pompeiaiu in Africa. 

' The U'xl is corrupt, 

* The Fompcivis, who, instead of keeping with the Potnpeian Aeet,j 
had takca refuge in Palrx and 5>icyoii, and had then crossed to Alia ia 
bopos of meeting Cxsar and obtaining pardon. See p. 14. 

' Decimiis LsSius See pp. 19, 33. 
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know what your opinion is, and that was the reason among 
others why I wished to see you, if il could be managed. 

1 wroie before to tell you that Minucius bad only paid 
twelve se&tertia ; please see that the balance is provided. 

Quintus wrote to me not only without any strong appeal 
for pardon, bul in the most bitter style, while his son did so 
with astonishing malignity. No sorrow can be imagined 
with which I am not crushed. Yet everything is more 
bearable tlian the pain caused by my error : that is supreme 
and abiding. If I were destined to Iiave the partners in 
that error that I expected, it would nevertheless be but a 
poor consolation. But the case of all the rest admits of 
some escape, mine of none. Some because they were taken 
prisoners, otlicrs because their way was barred, avoid having 
their loyalty called in question, all the more so, of course, 
now that they have extricated themselves and joined forces 
again. Why, even the very men who of their own free will 
went to Fufius' can merely be counted wanting in courage. 
Finally, there are majiy who will be taken back, in whatever 

ly they return to that party. So you ought to be the less 
jni&hed that I cannot hold up against such violent grief, 
^or I am the only one whose error cannot be repaired, 
CAcepl perijaps Laellus — but what alleviation is that to me? 
say that even Gaius Cassius has changed his 
u going to Alexandria. I write this to you, not 

u you may be able to remove my anxiety, but to know 

icther you have any suggestion to make in regard to the 
distresses that are sapping my strength, to which are no» 
added my son-in-law, and the rest that I am prevented by 
my tears from writing. Nay, even iEsop's son " wrings my 
tU3Ul. There is absolutely nothing wanting to make me the 
most unhappy of men. But to return to ray first question — 
what do jrou think I ought to do ? Should 1 remove secretly 

' r>. Fu^rijs Caleaus, tribune in B.C. 6l, ami supporter of Clmliui 
(v ;5, 109). Odc ofCxsar's legate! in Gaul, he >tack lu him 

i". ■Var (vol. iL, p. 31S), and during B.C. 48 had been engaged 

is Ukkjc^ jAJoat a Mon of Greek dtics in Cxsar's interest, among others 
rune, Mtd renuhied iheic in command uf troop:: (Cxs. ^. C. iii. 56, 
1] Djo. 42, 14). He WHS nrwardcd hj ihc coiuuldup for the tskt 

nMoths of 11. c. 47. Sm xufra, p. 13. 
Tlie 90a <jf ihc faxiHiuik actor, who wxs ■ grcAl friend of CIcit')''' 
(ffoL if ppi. t3», 258}. Tbe soa appears to have been dissolute. 
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to some place nearer Rome, or should I cross the sea ? For 
remaining here much longer is oul of ihe question. 

Why could no settlement be come to about the property 
of Fufidius? For the arrangement was one about which 
there is not usually any dispute, when tlie portion whicli ts 
thought of the less value can be made up by putting the 
property up to auction among the heirs. I have a motive 
for asking the question : for 1 suspect that my co-heirs think 
that my position is doubtful, and therefore prefer allowing 
the matter to remain unsettled.' Good-bye. 

15 May. 



CCCCXXIX (A XI, 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
Brundisium, 3 Junk 



It is by no fault of mine this time — for I did commit an 
error formerly — that the letter you forward brings me 00 
consolation. For it is written in a grudging spirit, and gives 
rise to strong suspicions of not really being from Ca;sar, sus- 
picions which I think have occurred to yourself. About 
going to meet him I will do as you advise. The fact is that 
there is no belief prevalent as to his coming, nor do those 
who arrive from Asia say that anything lias been heard about 
a peace, the hope of which caused me to fall into this trap. 
I see no reason for entertaining hopes, especially in the 
present circumstances, when such disaster has been sustained 
m Asia, in Illyricum, h.\ the Cassius affair, in Alexandria 
itself, in the city, in Italy." In my opinion, even if he is 

* Apparently he supposes that the other legatees thought it doubtful 
whether Cicero had not incurred confiscation r>f his property, and so. 
being disfranchised, would t>c uiiBbli: to take his share: and therefore 
Uioughl it better not to make a division. If that were once made they 
would have ijrcat difficulty in recovi-nnu the tnoiiey. 

" The various points are here enumerated in which things had gone 
against Ca:sat's interests, and therefore iu favuur nf ihe ultimate thamph 
or the rompcian puty in Africa. They arc : (l)thc defeat of Doniitiuii 
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going to rt^tum (he is said to be still engaged in war) the 
business will be all settled before his return. 

You say that a certain feeling of exultation on the part of 
the loyalists was roused on hearing uf the receipt of this 
letter : you of course omit nothing in which you think that 
there is any consolation ; but I cannot be Induced to bolieffe 
that any loj-alisi could think that any salvation has been of 
such value in my eyes, as to make me ask it of Cxsar- — 
much less should I be likely to do so now that I have not 
a single partner even in this policy.' Those in Asia are 
waiting to see how thing.^ turn out. Those in Achaia also 
keep dangling before Fufius the hope that they will petition 
for pardon. These men had at first the same reason for 
fear as 1 had, and the same policy. The check at Alex- 
andria has improved their position, it has ruined mine.* 
Wherefore I now make the same request to you as in my 
previous letter, that, if you can see in the midst of this 
desperate state of things what you think I ought to do, you 
would tell me of it. Supposing me to be received back by 
this party,' winch you see is not the case, yet, as long as 

CoKiiiu^ hy Fliatimceim Asia ; (z) the failure of Aulu^ Cinliinitninllly- 
ricum (App. /.'/yr. §12); (3) the insurreciion in Ifcettca which bad forced 
Q, (!a&s!u& lo quit the prtivincc (he was Uiowiictl on the voyage bontc); 
(4) tlie difiicqiun Ocaur himself had met with at Alexandria ; (5) the 
troaliles in the dty caused by the contest between the tribuaes TrebelUus 
and DoUbella ; (6) tbe mutinous cooduct of (he Ici^ons io Itidy. Whitt 
Ooero did noi know wa& the compleleness with which Cteftu had ovei- 
Oome hu diOicu)(ic« in Kgyi't ; nor could he foresee the rapidity with 
which he wax to put down the wsr in Acia, for which he wu on the 
pttirti tJ* slariiog. The troubles in ItoJy aiul Rome dis.apj)eaie(I at once 
on his arrival, and in the next year {u.c. 46) the victoiy of Tbapsus 
'~ lily cni&hcd the hopes uf ihc I'ompciane in Africa. Tee trouble in 
tto faan^ on for another year, and indeed lasted Umg after Win death. 
r)c.-imii« [jeliiu appears to have returned in some way to bis old 

rids, 

icithcr tho$e in Asia nor those in Achaia bad as yet titken 
the iuiAl U£|i nfteccinciling thcuiBctves to C^e&ar, and yet would be able 
to do K), if necessity, as not having crossed to tbe Pompeian-t in -Africa ; 
whcfcu Gcero, by coming to It.ily, bad definitely separated himself 
from the Pompctans, and, if Ov-sai fniled. wiAuld sutler Ineir vengeance. 
T*!- .-then were safe in either event ; he in neither, as he nrald not 

. lar, and yet wa-s lost if Civsar failed. 

: the commcnutors explain this 10 mean the Carsarians, but I 
It likely chat Cicero means the Pnmpeians, who just now are 

iij . . . . , .. " Even suppose tbcy would admit me xi uuc ol ^^c:nv- 
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there is war, I cannot think what to do or where to stay : 
still less, if I am rejected by them. Accordingly, I am 
anxious for a letter from you, and beg you to write to me 
without hesitation. 

You advise nic to write to Qulntus about this letter of 
CiEsar's : I would have done so, if it had been in any way 
one agreeable to me ; although I have received a letter from 
a certain person in these words: "Considering the evil 
state of things, I am pretty comfortable at Patra: : I should 
be still more so, if your brother spoke of you in terms suited 
to my feelings." You say that Quintus writes you word 
that I never answer his tetters. I have only had one from 
him ; to that I gave an answer to Cephalio, who, however, 
was kept back several months by bad weather. I have 
already told you that the young Quintus has written to me 
in the most offensive terms. 

The last thing I have to say is to beg you, if you think it 
a right thing to do and what you can undertake, to com- 
municate with Camillus and make a joint representation to 
Terentia about making a will. The state of the limes is a wara* 
ing to her to take measures for satisfying all just claims upon 
her. Philotimus tells me that she is acting in an unprincipled 
way.' I can scarcely believe it, but at any rate, if there is 
anything that can be done, measures should be taken in 
time. Pray write to me on every sort of subject, and 
especially what you think about her, in regard to whom I 
need your advice, even though you fail to hit upon any 
plan : I shall take that to mean that the case is desperate. 

3 June. 

s.e\ves again — which they <lriii't — yet (being resolved against active war) 
where am I to go ? I can't go to Africa, where there will be war, ot stay 
here if they cume in arms.' He has used [he Mime word {rtfi^^e) in 
ihc previous kitcrsof the taking back by the PompeUm of those who 
tleserled the fleet nnd went to AchAia or AsJa. 

' Philulimu« wa* ihe CreedmaD of Tcrcntia, whose transactions ia 
re^d to Milo'.': property Cicero thought aa su&piciou5. That he iihould 
now be lUletiing to tales ngnmst 1>ii> wife (mm this man shews bow 
much the alienation hat^ already grown. Cicero is aniuoufi that .she 
should make proper provisinn for her children. 
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CCCCXXX (A XI, 17) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisivm, 14 June 

1 AM giving this letter to another man's letter-carriers, who 
are in a hurry to start ; that, and the fact that I am about 
to send my own, accounts for its brevity. My daughter 
TuUia reached me on the isth of June, and expatiated at 
great length on your attention and kindness to her, and 
gave me three letters. I, however, have not got the pleasure 
from her own virtue, gentleness, and affection which 1 ought 
to get from a matchless daughter, but have even been over- 
wbelmed with extraordinary sorrow, to think that a character 
like hers should be involved in circumstances of such dis- 
tness,' and that that should occur from no fault of hers, but 
from my o*ti consummate folly. Accordingly, 1 am not 
expecting from you now either consolation, which I see you 
dedre to offer, or advice, which is impossible of adoption ; 
and I twderstand on many occasions from your previous, 
as well as from your last letters, that you have tried every- 
thing practicable. 



I am thinking of sending my son with Sallustius' to 
Csesar. As for Tullia, I see no motive for keeping her with 
me any longer in such a sad stale of mutual sorrow. 
AcondinKlyi lam going to send her back to her mother as 
soon as she will herself consent to go. In return for the 
Ifctter which you wrote in the consolatory style, pray con- 
ndcT that I have made the only an&wcr which you will 

* AccotdiDe la Pluuich (CiV. 41) TcrentiA had allowed TullU to 
mltrtake Ihlsjonniey without uiopcr ptoviMon or escotl. See also p. 41. 

' WhoM amv&l at BrundUmn we heard of, p. 28. Mueller Mgins 
t freih letter whh Oxh Ncnlaice. It seems likely that he is righL Yet 
It m fnciioUly a conlinuatioo of the former hasty note. 
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yourself understand to have been possible.' You say tfa 
Oppius has had some talk with you : what he said does n 
at all disagree with my suspicion about it. Rut I have no 
doubt that it would be impossible to persuade that party* 
that their proceedings could have my approval, wliatever 
language I were to hold. However, ! will be as moderate 
as I can. Although what it should matter to me that I 
incur Ihcir odium I don't understand. I perceive that you 
are prevented by a good reason from coming to see us, and 
that is a matter of great regret to me. There is no news of 
Cffisar having left Alexandria ; but all agree that no one has 
come from there either since the 15th of March, and that 
he has written no letters since the 13th of December. This 
shews you that there was nothing genuine about that letter 
nf the 9th of February* — which would have been quite un- 
important, even if It had been genuine. I am informed 
that L. Terentius has left Africa and come to Paistum. 
Wh4'n his mission is, or how he got out of the country, or 
what is going on in Africa, I should like to know. Kor he 
is s^d to have been passed out by means of Nasidius. 
What it all means pray write me word if you discover it I 
will do as you say about the ten sestertia. Good-bye. 
14 June. 



CCCCXXXI (F XIV, II) 



TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Bkunuisium, 14 June 

Ir you are well, I am glad. I am well Our dearTuUia 
reached me on the isth of June, by whose perfect excel- 

' Mucllet quite alleifi the conapkxton of this scalencc, reading Pat» 
for pro ea, and quern ad ttuidfm tonstJetH for quam ad mfclmm egtt- 
ioianti. But lber« sMmft no point in ft. reference to Psetos. 

' The Carsaiiiins in KfHiit!, 

' Seep. 36. Jliud de iUieris, lit. " ihe assertion about the letter": ills 
almosl 3 pctiphia&js for Utltras. 
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ice and unsurpassed gentleness I felt my sorrow even 
u-ier than before, to think that ray want of prudence was 
cause of her being in a position far removed from that 
lich her dutiful affection and high character might claim.' 
is in my mind to send our son to Ceesar, and GnKus 
llustjus with him. If he starts I will let you know. Take 
great care of your health. Good-bye. 
14 June. 



ccccxxxn (A XI, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brunoisium, 19 JtmE 

About Csesar's departure from Alexandria there is as yet 

no rumour, and, on the contrary, there is an opinion that 

he is in serious difficulties. Accordingly, I shall not send my 

son, as 1 had intended, and I beg you to get me out of this 

place. For any punishment is less galling than a con- 

!ice here. On this subject I have written both to 

lyand toBalbusandOppius. For whether there is to be 

war in Italy, or whether he will employ his fleet, in either 

case this is the last place for me. Perhaps it will be both : 

certainly there will be one or the other. I understood 

irly from Oppius's remarks, which you reported to me. 

It the anger of that party against me is : but I beg you 

divert it I expect notlung at all now chat is not un- 

But nothing can be mort: abominable than the 

in which I now am. Wherefore I would like you to 

^jjpeafc both to Antony and to the Cssarians with you, and 

matter through for me as well as you can, and write 

Ion all subjects as soon as possible. Good-bye. 

'19 June 

I's dowry had not beco faliy paid, and the tostahnenti paid 
I iquandeied. Sec pp. 39, 44, cU:. 





1 F you are well, I am glad. I had resolved, as I told you in 
a previous letter, to send our .son to meet Cxsar, but 1 have 
changed my mind, because I hear nothing of his coming. 
On other matters, though there is nothing new, yet you will 
be able to learn from Sicca what my wishes are, and what I 
think necessary at such a lime as this. 1 am still keep- 
ing Tullia with me. Take great care of your health. 
Good-bye. 
19 June. 



CCCCXXXIV (A XI. 25) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brunoisium, 5 JULV 

1 HAVB no difficulty in agreeing with your letter, in which 
you point out at considerable length that there is no advice 
by which I can be aided by you. At least there is no con- 
solation capabte of relieving my sorrow. I'ox nothing has 
been brought upon me by chance — for that would have 
been endurable — but 1 have created it all by those mis- 
takes and miserable conditions of mind and body, to which 
I only wish those nearest and dearest to me had preferred 
to apply remedies ! Therefore, since 1 have no ray of hope 
either of advice from you or of any consolation, 1 will not 
ask you for them in future. I would only ask one thing of 
you — ^that you should not omit writing to me whatever 
comes into your mind, whenever you have anyone to whom 
you can give a letter, and as long as there shall be anyone 



TO ATTICUS 

to whom to write, which won't be very long. There is a 
rumour of a doubtful sort that Ca:sar has quitted Alexandria. 
It arose from a letter from Sulpicius,' which all subsequent 
messengers have confirmed- Since it makes no difference 
to me, 1 don't know whether I should prefer this news being 
true or false. As to what I said sumu time ago to you about 
Terentia'a will, 1 should like it preserved in the custody of 
Uh© Vestals.* 

^^K am wom out and harassed to death by the folly of this 
HBt unhappy girl.' I don't think there was ever such a 
feature born. If any measure of mine can do her any 
good, I should like you to tell me of it. I can see that you 
will have the same difficult)' xs you had before in giving me 
advice — but this is a matter that causes me more anxiety 
than everything else. I was blind to pay the second instal- 
ment. I wish I had done otherwise : but that 's past and 
done with. 1 b^ of you that, considering the ruinous state 
of affairs^ if any money can be collected or got together and 
in safe hands, from .sale of plate and the fairly abundant 
jtufe, you would take steps to do so.* For 1 think that 
IPworst is hard upon us, that there will be no making of 
p^cev &nd that the present rkgimi will collapse even with- 
an opponent Speak to Terentia also on this subject, 
think it right, at some convenient opportunity. I 
write all I have to say. Good-bye. 

July. 

'be WD of Scrrins Salpidas Rafus was with Cxsar. Set vol. ii. , 
[6. 361. 

le MS. rciuling i» apud rpistolaj iWtw u/ Jvsiitn advenat. I vcn- 
Qve to write — u no .<iatisfACTory suggestion has bi>en made — apud Vtstalts 
itHmt dt^iitum mdseri'aTi. The Vieslal.s w<;rc frciiueiilly the holders of 
HtjiUjiCc Suet. lut. S^ : Aug. loi ; Tac. Ann. i. S ; Plutarch, Anl. 58), 
'' hu) a haU-sUtcra Vestal viifjin, or perhaps a/wj aa^uAcTc 
jjwiol from p. 47. 

reading t^/hi/j/c is right — which is very doubtful — Cicero 

has fouiiii Tultia infaliialcd with her (lisHtliKe htisliand 

and anwilUsg 10 divorce him, though reduced to ercat 

byhk rxlraragancc. The "second instalment " refers toTalUft's 

. Sec pp. J9, 41- 

rnparibg pp. 44, 48, I think ihis must be taken to refer lo mov- 
bclonstoi; to Tullia, nirt Cicero. He wishes them to he sold and 
oey deposited in safe hands, in case of her husband repudiating 
being oinself ruined. 




On the subject on which I wrote to ask you to consult with 
Camillus, he has hinuself written to say lliat you have spoken 
to him.* I am waiting for a letter from you — but I do not 
see how it can be changed if it is other than it should be. 
But having received a letter from him, I wanted one from 
you, though I think that you have not been informed on the 
subject. I only hope that you are well ! For you mentioned 
that you were suffering from a sort of illness. A certain 
Agusius arrived from Rhodes on the 8th of July. He brings 
word that young Quintus started to join Cxsar on the- 
2gth of May, tliat Philotiraus arrived at Rhodes on the day 
previous, and had a letter for me. You will hear what 
Agusius himself has to say: but he is travelling rather ^ 
slowly. Therefore I have contrived to give this to some onefl 
who goes quickly. I don't know what that letter contains,™ 
but my brother Qulutus offers me cordial congratulations. 
For my part, considering my egregious blunder, I cannot 
even imagine anything happening that can be endurable 
to me. aj 

I beg you to think about my poor girl, and about what 1 1 
wrote to you in my last — that some money should be got 
tt^ether to avert destitution, and about the will itself. The 
other thing also I could have wished that I had done before, 
but I was afraid of taking any step. The best alternative 
in a very bad business was a divorce. I should then have 
behaved something like a man — on the ground either of 
his proposals for abolition of debts, or his night assaults 
on houses, or his relations with Metella, or his ill conduct 
generally : and then I should not have lost the money, and 
should have shewn myself to possess some manly indigna- 
tion. I quite remember your letter, but I also remember 
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the drcumstance of the time : yet anything would have been 
better. As ii is, indeed, he seems lo intend to divorce her ; 
for 1 am told about the statue of Clodius.' To think that 
a son-in-law of mine, of all people in the world, should do 
that, or propose the aboUtion of debts ! I am of opinion, 
therefore, and so are you, that a notic-C of divorce should be 
sent by her. He will perhaps claim the third instalment 
Consider, therefore, whether the divorce should be allowed 
to originate wiih him, or whether wc should anticipate him." 
If I can do so by any means, even by travelling at niglit, I 
win try to see you. Meanwhile, pray wriie to me about 
these matters, and anything else which it may be my interest 
to know. Co€xl-bye. 



CCCCXXXVI (F XIV, lo) 



TO TERENTIA <AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 9 July 

1 witoTK my wishes to Fomponius later than I ought to have 
done. If you will have a talk with him, you will learn 
what they are. There is no need of being more explicit, 
seeing that I have written to him. On that business and on 
all uthcn pray let me have a letter from you. Take good 
care of your health. Good-bye. 

9 July- 

* ^ iMtK CioJif the rewling proposed by T^nell aniJ Purser for ihe 
CQcntpt woriU of Ibc MS. No better has been proposed. We have to 
that Dolabtlla hadinsome way counlcnancetl a staluc of Clodius 
, ap. Tiu! iact is ool othcnrtsc known- Schiits tcs^niU tttUu 

■divorce originated with DolalwUa, lie would have no claim lo 
ill. .Irocnt «■ the dowry, and would have to refund the other 

in 1 'i 5;if;h in his drcu instances Cicero despaitB of getting 

Uwib, J -cm; botifthdivorcciiriginatcd wiih Tullia, unless 

■be eoul _<jndnct on his part , the dowry would remain, in pan 

At any rate, wiib Uolabi-iln. 1 hs-w followed Sclnitz in iuteipreling 
tiat pnugr; Tfmtl and T'uiser refer tun ah ip:o nasceturxo the dc- 
n»M for the paynent of the third iiislaliaent, not to the divorce itself. 
Hot fee [K 46. 
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CCCCXXXVII (F XIV. 13) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Brumdisium, io July 

In reference to what I said to you in ray last about divorcing 
TuUia's husband, I don't know what force he has at his back 
at such a time as this, or what power of stirring up the popu- 
lace. If he can be dangerous when roused to anger, do 
nothing. But yet k is possible that he will take the first step.' 
But you must judge after a review of the whole business, 
and do what you think least distressing in a most distressing 
business. Good-bye. 
10 July. 



ccccxxxvni (A XI. 19) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 22 July 

As I had the opportunity of giving a letter to your servants 
1 would not pass it by, though I have nothing to say. You 
yourself write to me more rarely than you used, and more 
briefly : I suppose because you have nothing to say which 
you suppose that I can read or hear with pleasure. But 
indeed I would have you write, whatever and of what kind 
soever it may be. The fact is that there is only one thing 
capable of exciting a wish in me — the chance of negociation 
for peace : and of that I have absolutely no hope. But 

' Cicero, as usual, is distniclcd liy s«?ing acutely ihc duigcrv on botli 
sides, lie wUhcsfor tlie divorce, liut can Dolabello. make h unplea&anl 
for ihcni if it comes from Uiar side? If ^o, l>est not to do Biiything. 
But on ihe other bADd, if they doo't move, perhaps he will, and thatj 
would l>e safer for them, but lc;&s dignified. 
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bascause from time tu lime you hint faintly at it, you compel 
roe to hoiie for what hardly admits of a wish. 

Philotimus is announced for the 13th of August.' I have 
no farther information about him. Please let me have an 
answer to my previous letter to you. All thu time I need is 
just enough to allow of my taking some precautions — I who 
never took any. Good bye. 

22 July. 



CCCCXXXIX (A XI, 24) 



TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 6 August 

What you said some time ago in a letter to me, and about 
me to TuUia — with a view of its reachiijg me also — I feel 10 
be iiue. It adds to my misery, though I thought no addition 
fiosfiibte, that, when mast flagrantly wronged, 1 cannot with 
impunity shew, not only any anger, but even vexation. 
Let mc, therefore, put up with /Aa/. But when I have 
swallowed it, I shall yet have to endure the very things 
which you warn me to be on my guard against. For the 
blunder I have committed is such, that, whatever the final 
yetllement and the sentiments of the people may be, its 
result seems likely to be the same. 

Here I take the pen into my own hands ; for what follows 
must be treated more confidentially. See, 1 beg you, even 
now to the will, which was madu at the time when she began 
to be in difficulties. She did not trouble you, for she never 
osktfd you even a question, nor me either. But assuming 
this to bf the case, you will be able — as you have now got 
to the point of speaking about it — to suggest to her tu 
dqx>sit It with some one, whose position is not affected by 

' IfinoiiiiiiKi was soppoaed lo Sc bringing a IcUct from Cxsnt lu 
(' . he thinhJi may be dcci:«ivc as to bis rarthcr residence ai 

[ttii Su he muM make preporfttioD a£ Id «hctc lo go ifobUgM) 



the result of this war. For my part, I should prefer you to 
tverybody, if she agreed in wishing it. But the fact is, I 
keep the poor woman in the dark as to this particular fear of 
mine.' 

About my other suggestion,^ I know, of course, that 
nothing can be sold at present : bat they might be stowed 
away and concealed, so as to be out of reach of the impend- 
ing crash. For as to what you say about my fortune and 
yours being at Tullia's service — I have no doubt as to yours, 
but what can there be of mine ? 

Again, about TerentJa— I omit innumerable other points 
— what can go beyond this ? You wrote to her to send me 
a bill of twelve sestertia (about ^^94), saying that that was 
the balance of the money. She sent me ten, with a note 
declaring that to be the balance. When she has deducted 
such a petty sum from so trifling a total, you can feel pretty 
sure what she has done in the case of a very large trans- 
action. Philotimus not only does not come himself, but 
does not inform me even by letter or messenger what he has 
done. People coming from Ephesus bring word that they 
saw him there going into court on some private suits of ius 
own, which are themselves perhaps — for so it seems likely 
— being postponed till the arrival of Caesar. Accordingly, 
] presume either t^ial he has notlitng which he considers 
that there need be any hurr>- about conveying to me, or that 
1 am such an object of contempt in my misfortunes, tlml, 
even if he has anything, he does not trouble himself about 
conveying it until he has settled all his own concerns. This 
aimoys me very much, but not so much as I think it ought. 
For I consider that nothing matters less to me than the 
nature of any communication from Ma/ quarter. I feel sure 
you understand why I say that. You advise me to accom- 
modate ray looks and words to the circumstances of the 
lime. It is difficult to do so, yet I would have put thai 
restraint upon myself, had I thought that it was of any im- 
portance to me. 

You say that you think that the African aflkir may be 

' T«renlia's will (pp. 38, 43). Cicero's fear is that Terentia's pm- 
jKrrty would be confiscaiMl, like his own. In thai caK obligaUdOv 
acknowlcdccd in her will would be p«ya]j)e out of il. 

* As to the ««le of plate and fumimie. See pp. 43, 44. 
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patched up. I wish you had told me why you think so : 
for my part, nothing occurs to my mind to make me think 
it possible. However, pray write and tell me if itiere is 
an)'tliing to suggest any consolation : but if, as I am clear, 
there is nothing of that nature> write and tell me even that 
facL I, on my side, will write you word of anything which 
reaches me first. Good-bye. 
6 August. 



CCCCXL (F XIV, 24) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Brundisicm, II August 

f? yon are well, I am glad. I am well. Neither about 
Cesar's coming nor of the letter, of which Philotimus is 
said to be the bearer, have I as yet any certain intelligence. 
If I do get any such, I will inform you promptly. Be sure 
you take good care of your health. Good-bye. 
II August 



CCCCXLl (F xrv, 23) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Brumdisium, 12 August 

It you arc well, I am glad. I am well. At last I have 
Ctesar^s letter, and a kind enough one it is. He himself is 
said to be coming quicker than was thought. When 1 have 
made up my mind whether to go lu meet him or await him 
_h£re, I will let you know. I should like you to send lelter- 

riers at the first opportunity. Take good care of your 

ltb« Good-bye. 

iz August. 

IIL E 




On the 14th of August Gaius Trebonius arrived from SeleucJa 
Pieria ' after twenty-seven days' journey, to tell me that at 
Antioch he saw the younger Quintus in Caesar's company 
along with Hirtius : that they had got all they wanted in 
regard to the ulder Quintus, and that wJlliout any trouble. 
I should have been more rejoiced at this if the concessions 
to myself conveyed any certainty of hope. But, in the first 
place, there are others, and among them Quintus, father and 
son, from whom I have reason to entertain other fears ; and, 
in the next place, grants made by Caesar himself as absolute 
master are again within his power to revoke. He has par- 
doned evea Sallustius : he is said to refuse absolutely no 
one. This in itself suggests the suspicion that judicial in- 
vestigation is held over for another time. M. Gallius, son 
of Quintus, has restored Sallustius his slaves. He came to 
transport the legions to Sicily : he said that C^esai intends 
to go thither straight from Patrae.' If he does that I shall 
come to some place nearer Rome, which I could wish I had 
done before. I am eagerly wailing for your answer to my 
last letter, in which I asked for your advice.* Good-bye. 
15 August. 

' The port of Antioch. Schmidt reads C. Trtbmi libtriHS. It does 
seem aalikcly thai Trclx)niiis shoul<l have gone In Asia between ihe 
CDd of his prxtorsfaip {B.c. 4S) and the bceinninc of his prcconsulship 
in Bxtica sonic time lale in B.c. 47, yd it 15 not impossible, for he was 
only sent there when C»;sai heud of tbe misconduct uid failure of 
Ca«sius (B. AUx. 64). 

* Those contained in the courteous letter of Cwsar, which yet did nol 
convey a formal pardon. 

' J.e., insleml uf coming to Italy. Sicily would tje the point of de- 
parture for aitacking the i'ompcians in A&ica. 

* The last letter to Auicus docs not ask for advice on (his sitonlion, 
and none exists giving an account of Cjraar's letter. Therefore it has 
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CCCCXLIII (A XI, 21) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 25 August 

On the 25th of August I received a letter from you dated 
the igtlt, and I experienced on reading his epistle a very 
painful renewal of the sorrow which had been long ago 
caused me by Quintus's misconduct, but which 1 had by 
this rime shaken off. Though it was impossible for you not 
to send nie that letter, yet I should liave preferred that it 
had not been sent. 

In regard to what you say about the will, please consider 
what should be done and how. In regard to the money, 
she ha:^ herself written in the sense of my previous letter to 
you, and, if it is necessary, I will draw on the sum you 
mention. 

Caesar does not seem likely to be at Athens by the rst of 
September. Many things are said to detain him in Asia, 
ab<n-e all Fharnaces.' The izlh legion, which Sulla' visited 
fipit, is said to have driven him off with a shower of stones.] 
Il is thought that none of the legions will stir. Caesar, 
people think, will go straight to Sicily from Patrae.' But if 
that is so, he must necessarily come here.* Yet I should 

tci.sotulit]r Iteen stiggestcd that a letter, dated tut that to Tercntla on 
ibc isih, hAi been lost. 

* Fhunaces, Min of Mithradalcs, left by Fompcy kii^ of port of his 
blher'a dominioni, was trying to recover Pontus, now part of a Roman 
iwfjvince. He had already defeated Domiiius Calvinus(;^ra DtUt. 3 14)- 

U was beaten by C«.-»r ut Zeia on the 2nduJ^ Aogust— the tvm, in'di, 
ibuile. 

i [• r.iii-.rKit^ >^'iH:'. a nephew f>f the dictator, whom Ciceio defended 
'3f compUdty with Catiliac's conspiracy. He 
li I on the ude of Oesai, and was now sent o%'er to 

iL^y i>j conJut:; lu^i^ai. to Sicilv for the war against the Ponipdans in 
AftioL. The mutiny of ihe solaicrs was for the rewards promised tbein 
ia ibr csBijtaigii uf a.r. 4!t See nest IcUer. 

' C.A:3a[, however, came to Italy fiom Asia, landing atTareniunu 

* He M^uld loudi at Brumlii.iiim as lie was eoa&ling down the loath- 
■astem abores of Italy. 
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have preferred his going from there ; for in that case I 
should have got away somehow or oUier. As it is, I fear I 
must wail for him, and, among other misfonuoes, my poor 
TuIIia must also endure the unheahhy cUmate of the place. 
You advise mc to make ray actions square with the time ; 
I would have done so, had circumstances allowed of it, and 
bad it been in any way possible. But in view of the pro- 
digious blunders made by myself, and the wrongs inflicted 
upon me by my relations, there is no possibility of doing 
anything or keeping up aiiy pretext worthy of my cl^aracter. 
You compare the Sullan period ; but, if we regard the prin- 
ciple of that movement, it was ever>'thing that was most 
eminent ; where it failed was in a want of moderation in its 
execution. The present movement, on the other liand, is 
of such a character, that I forget my own position, and much 
prefer the general advantage to that of the party, with whose 
interests I have identified my own.' Nevertheless pray write 
to mc as often as possible, and the more so that no one 
else writes ; and yet, if everybody did, I should still look 
forward to your letters most. Vou say that C^sar will be 
more kindly disposed to Quintus thanks to me : I have 
already told you that he at once granted everything to the 
younger Quintus and said never a word about me. Good- 
bye. 



CCCCXLIV (A XI. 22) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundjsium (late in August) 

Balbus's letter-carrier delivered me the packet with all 
promptness. I say this because I have a letter from you in 
which you seem to fear that 1 have not received those 
letters,^ which in fact I could wish had never been delivered 

'■ Though it would now be bad for me, I EQTDetime« forgtt that, anH 
sliU wish tny qM rhcnds. the I'ompdikns, to triumph. I havt ndopted 
Mueller's text, ^iiam guad Us ad quorum utUUiUtin, etc. 

- From Quintus and olher» inclosed by Atticus, See p. 51. 
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to tne. For they increased my miscr>*, and, if they had 
fallen into anyone else's hands, they would not have inflicted 
any fresh harm upon me. For what can be more universally 
notorious than his rage against me and the sort of letter he 
writes? — a kind of letter which even Caesar appears to have 
sent to his friends at Rome, not because he was shocked at 
his unprincipled conduct, hut, I believe, to make my miser- 
able position better known. You say that you are afraid 
that they will do Quintus harm, and that you are trying to 
remedy the mischief Why ' Caesar did not even wait to be 
asked about him. I don't mind that ; but what [ mind 
more is that the favours granted to myself have no stability. 

Sulla, I believe, will be here to-morrow with Mcssalla. 
They are hurrying to Oesar after being driven away by the 
soldit-rs, who say that they will go nowhere until they have 
got what was promised them.' Therefore he will come here, 
though slowly : for, though he is keeping on the move, he 
devotes many days to the several towns." Moreover, 
Phamaces, whatever course he takers, must cause him delay." 
'hat, then, do you think I should do ? For by This time I am 
cely strong enough physically to endure the unhealthiness 
of this climate, becau.se tt adds bodily suffering to mental 
pain. Should I commission these two who are going to him, 
to make ray e.xcuses, and myself go nearer Rome ? I beg yoi 
to consider it, and as hitherto, in spite of frequent requests, 
ypM have declined to do, aid mc by your advice. I know 

It it is a difficult question ; but it is a choice of evUs, 
it is of great importance to me that I should see you. 

that could be brought about, I should certainly make 
)(ne advance. As to the will,* as you say, pray attend to 
it. 



I See p. St. Messalla is M. ValtM-ins Messnlla, conxal H.c 53, after* 
condemned for s^alilium (vol. M., pp. 32, 40). He bad been 
[It eons, with otliei!^ liy Antony, under Ciwar's orders. 

utm, " to*n by Uiwn," inny po»ibly |ic juslified Tiy analogy 
wii ri vui r> .1 phta« lu in ditm vtvtre : bul it is certainly very difficull. 
Schmidt wiiio »« ffpiJo uno. 

'Asa matter oHact, while Cicero wrote this, Ckut had atreudy over- 
come All diOiculiiK ID Alia witli marvellous loptdlty. See p. 51. 
' TettfOtia's will. Sec pp. 38,31. 
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CCCCXLV (F XIV, 22) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Bruhdisium, 1 Skptember 

^ you are well, I am glad. T am well. I am expecting" 
my letter-carritirs any time to-day. If Ihtiy come, I shall 
perhaps learn what I shall have to do, and will at once let 
you know. Take good caie of your health. Good-bye. 
I September. 



CCCCXLVI (F XV, 15) 

TO GAIUS CASSIUS (IN ASIA?) 

Brundisium (August or early September) 

Although both of us, from a hope of peace and a loathing 
for civil bloodshed, desired to hold aloof from an obstinate 
prosecution of war, nevertheless, since I IhJnk I was the 
first to adopt that policy, Ism perhaps more bound to give 
you satisfaction on that point than to expect it from you. 
Although, as 1 am often wont to recall in my own mind, 
my intimate talk with you and yours with me led us both 
to the conclusion that it was reasonable that, if not the cause 
as a whole, yet at least our judgment should be decided by 
the result of one battle. Nor does anyone ever sincerely 
criticise this opinion of ours, except those who think it 
better that the constitution should be utterly destroyed, 
rather than remain in a maimed and weakened state. I, on 
the contrary, saw of course no personal hope from its 
destruction, much from its surviving fragments. But a state 
of things has followed which makes it more surprising that 
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tltose events were possible, than tlial wc did not foresee 
what was going to happen, and were unable with our merely 
human faculties to prophesy it. For my part, I confess that 
my view was that, when that battle had been fought, which 
seemed as it were to be the \a.sl word uf fate, the conquerors 
would desire measures to be taken for the safety of Uic com- 
munity at large, the conquered for their own. But both of 
these policies I regarded as depending on the promptness 
of the victor. If that promptness had been displayed, 
Africa would liave experienced the same indulgence which 
Asia and Achaia too have witnessed,' you yourself, as I 
think, acting as agent and intercessor.' But the hours 
having been allowed to slip away — always most precious, and 
never more so than in civil wars — the year that inten*encd 
induced some to hope for victory, others to think lightly of 
the defeat itself. And the blame for all this mischief is on 
the shoulders of fortune. For who would have thought such 
a serious delay as that of the Alexandrian war was going 
to be added to the war already fought, or that a princeling 
like that Phamaces of yours was going to cause a panic in 
Asia. 

For ourselves, however, though our policy was the same, 
our fortune has been difTerent. For you have adopted the 
rdJg of taking an active part in his councils, and of thus 
keeping yourself in a position to foresee what was going 
to happen^ which more than anything else relieves one's 
anxiety.' I, who was in a hurry to see Caesar in Italy — for 
that is what I lliouglil would happen — and, when he re- 
lumed after sparing many of the most honourable men, to 
"spur the willing horse" (as the phrase goes) in the di- 
rection of peace, am now most widely separated from him, 
and have been so all along. Moreover, I am living in the 

' That is* the lucmbcra of the (lcf<nil<.-d party who had token ttp theii 
ftbodo in Asia oat) Achalo, ant] the nQmetcms aiUi«icn ts who had gBlbcre^ 
in AiricR. 

* Cttttiiu had joined Caesar early with his fleet. See P- 3i- 

* Cosuiu does not appcai to have l>ecn in Egypt wiln Ocsar, liut (o 
have remaiDed at Kboucs or od the coast of Cilicia wich his ships. 
*' ' -.■' M CfDi&ed frotn Alexandria to CUicia in this year, Caiisiiis met 

moulti of thi; Cydous, and, according to a later assertion of 
■- j^ . ,2 PAH. S 26), contemplated turning agal&sl him and destroy- 
ing bun. This is not mentionnl hy anyone cite. 



hearing of the groans of Italy and the niost heartrending 
complaints in Rome : to which we might perhaps liave con- 
tributed some alleviation, I in my way, you in yours, and 
everyone in his own, if only the chief man had been there. 
AV^herefore I would have you, in view of your unbroken 
affection for mc, write and tell me what you know, what 
you feel, and what you think I am to expect or ought to do. 
A letter from you will be of great value in my eyes, and 
would that I had obeyed that first one, which you sent me 
from Luceria ! For I should then have retained my position 
without any of this distress.' 

[Between the date of the last letter to Terentia (r Sep- 
tember) and that of the next (i October) Csesar had landed 
at Tarentuni, and, meeting Cicero, who was coming to greet 
him, alighted from his carriage, embraced him, had a long 
conversation with him on the road, and gave him free leave 
to live where he chose. Cicero seems to have at once 
started for his favourite round of \'isits to hiii villas, and 
then gone to Rome. This is the end, the:i, of the episode 
in his life connected with the Civil War. Henceforth, till 
Caesar's assassination, he lives a comparatively retired and 
literary life, seldom appearing in the senate or as an 
advocate.] 
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CCCCXLVII (i- XIV, 20) 

TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Venusia, I October 

I THINK I shall arrive at my house at Tusculum either on 
the 7th or the day after. See that everything is ready 
there. For there will perhaps be several others with me, and 
we shall stay there a considerable time, I think. If there is 



^ We know nothinr of this letter Jrom Cassias, 
ftdvbed Cicero not to leave luly. 



He seems to have 
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no basin in the hath, have one put in : and so with every- 
thing necessary for supporting life and health. Goodbye. ' 
r Octobtifi frotn Vetiusia. 



CCCCXLVIII (F XV, 21) 

TO GAIUS TREBONIUS (IN SPAIN) 

Rome (December^) 

I pouKD pleasure in reading your letter, and a very great 
one in reading your book : yet in the midst of that pleasure 
I experienced this sorrow, that, after having inflamed my 
desire of increasing the closenws of our intercourse — for as 
(ar as affection goes no addition was possible — you at once 
quit us, and inspire me with such deep regret, as to leave 
me but une consolation, namely, tlrnt our mutual regret for 
each ollier's absence may be softened by long and frequent 
Jeners.' This I can guarantee not only from myself to you, 
but also from you to me. For you left no doubt in my 
mind as to how much you were attached to mc. I will 
pass over what you did in the sight of the whole state, when 
you took upon you a share of my quarrels, when you de- 

' TIiu, tbe lost letter to Tcrencu, i» its cold and fthnipt as all thost- 
wUch he vitate ftmi) Hi unttUimn . What mu&l hiivc b^n especially 
galUn^ Co her wu being referred to Atucas for all informAtion, while 
Kocivtii); Mich borreo milelcls bcTMrlf. The divorce rulloweil ^lortly. 

* Oaius TrcboDius had be«n all along a strong Caesarian. In his 
uttHDCihip (I>c TLC. s6-Dec. B.c. 5S) he propped the law for the 
exIOMon of Crsar't govemorahip. From b.c. 54 he was bin le^nt in 
GwL \\t. hdped to conduct the: intgjc of Mar&etllcs B.C. 49. He was 
pmtar mrtantu in the year R.c. 4%!, and rniiiiitniiicii Ocsar's financial 
eiactatrnts a^aintt CxUus. Some time in H.e. 47 be was sent lu 
soullicm Spain a:i proconsul in place of Caasiub. He seem& to have 
been on admirci of Cicero, in spite of politics, nnd to Iwve made a 
coDectiun of bis htfrn mati. He did not succeed in Rxtica, and though 
liftcnranb nominated by Cxsar to the province of Asia, he was one of 
fab auauiRs. Of bU own miserable ilcAth we shall bear later on. 
H« had aome linctute of Icttets, ami wrote verses on the model of 
Locfiiua. 
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fended me in your public speeches, when as quiestor you 
stood by the consuls in what was at once my cause and that 
of the constitution, when as quaestor again you refused to 
submit to the tribune,' and that though your colleague was 
for obeying him. Yet, to forget your recent services (which 
I shall always remember), what anxiety for me did you shew 
during the war, what joy at my return, what anxiety, what 
pain, when my anxieties and sorrows were reported to you ! 
Lastly, the fact that you had meant to come to Brundisium 
to see me had you not been suddenly sent to Spain — to 
omit, I say, all this, which in my eyes must be as precious 
as my own life and safety, what a strong profession of 
aJQection does the book which you have sent me convey ifl 
I'"irst, because you think aiiy utterance of mine to be witty, ^ 
though others perhaps do not ; and, secondly, because those 
mots, whether witty or the reverse, become extraordinarily 
attractive as you tell them. In fact, even before they come 
to me, your readers have all but exhausted their power of 
laughter. But if in making this compilation there was no 
more compliment than the inevitable fact of your having 
thought for so long a time exclusively about me, I should 
be hard-hearted indeed if I did not love you. Seeing, 
however, that what you have taken the trouble to write you 
could never have planned without a very strong affection, I 
cannot deem that anyone is dearer to himself than I am to 
you : to which affection would that I could respond in otht^r 
ways ! I will at least do so in affection on my pari : with 
which, after all, I feel certaiji you will be fully satisfied. 

Now I come to your letter, which, though written in full 
and gratifying terms, there is no reason why I should answer 
at great length. For, in the first place, 1 did not send tliat 
letter to Calvus,* any more llian the one you are now read- 
ing, with an idea of its getting abroad. For I write in one 

' As r]iui^r>r, B.C. 60, Trclwnius bad opposed the pasGuig of the law 
allowing Clodins's adoption into a plelietan gcnR. 

' TrelKjnius seems lo hnve remonstnUCfJ i>r some hudstciry expressions 
inalcttcr to Calvus, which he had seen. C. Udnius Colvus, son of the 
annalist Licimus Maccr, was l>om ti.c. S2. He wa.sa pnet and orator. 
In the latter capacity Cicero elsewhere {Brut. § 283) speaks oT him as 
being learned and accuiate, hut too much enslaved to the model nf r.hif 
Atiic .style, which he had set hinuclf to imiUte. That is the *' certain 
definite st}-Ie " of which he here speaks. 
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style what I expect that the persons addressed only, in 
another what I expect that many, will read. In the next 
place, I praised his genius in higher terms than you think 
could have been done with sincerity. 'J'o begin with, it 
was because that was my real opinion. He had a subtle 
and active mind : he adhered tu a certain dt^tinitc style, in 
which, though his judgment was at fault — generally his 
strong point — he yet attained his aim. lie had great and 
uncommon learning : force he had not It was in that 
direction, therefore, that I tried lo rouse his energies. 
Now, In stimulating and whetting a man's intellect nothing 
is more etHcacious than to mingle praise with exhortation. 
That is my judgment on Calvus, and the motive of my 
letter : motive, in that I praised in order to stimulate him ; 
judgment, in that I thought very highly of liis ability. 

It only remains to follow your journey with affectionate 
interest, to look forward to your return with hope, lo cherish 
you while absent in memory, and to alleviate our regret by 
an interchange of letters. I should wish you often to recall 
your kindnesses and good ser>'ices to me ; for wliile you 
may, and I may not, forget them without positive crime, you 
will have reason, not only to think me an honest man, but 
also to believe that you are deeply loved by me. 



CCCCXLIX (F xni, lo) 



CScefo, havit^ rctumcil la Rumc io the aulumn nf (he previous /car, 
•pcndi this one in comparalive peace, and in something like his old 
maoner otWft. Any uncasicess he may still have felt fts 
to his political pointiun cea^w^ after Cxsar's victory over 
the I'ompeiaiuac Thapmts in .April. He, however, seems 
la have lived in reiir(.-meiii, umt to have devoted hira&clf 
to literary work, producing two oiatorical treatises— /'art'i- 
tiffrus Oraloria, Orator iid M. Qrutuni. After Cesar's 
return to Rome (26 July) he twice came out of his retire- 
nieut : (iiice to delivers speech (^/if Marfe!h) in the senate 
thankinu Cksat for tccallir^ M. Claudiu.-. MaicelluM, (he 
oonaul o7 B.C. 51, and .ij^in 10 defend Q. lJgariu», acciued 
of vii, fttf his ixiruluct in Africa tn B.C. 49. His disenn- 
tent with the " tyranny " u only cauiioiuly expressed in his letters, bai 
Ids piaac)i^nc on Cate called out a reply from Ca::sar hiuiself. Some 
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tiiuein thhi year his dissuUsfaclion wilh Terentia cnlmiruttcd in )t divorcey 
and he tnirried a youtig and ricb wife, Pablilio. This year consisted oi\ 
444 day&, 90 days being iniercalnted In correcL the Kaleiular, uniliar' 
(^cbrt's directions. The letters, thouj^h often toucbing on politics 
geocrally, do not contain BiifScicnlly clear indicatiuns of contemporary 
events lo allow of tlwir being exactly dnted, and the order of ihcir suc- 
cession is not often clear. 



TO M. lUNnJS BRUTUS (IN CISALPINE GAUL]lj 

Roue (? January) 

As Marcus Vanro was starting to join you as your qusestot, 
I did not think that he stood in need of any recom- 
mendation : fur I thought him sufficiently recommended to 
you by Llje custom of our ancestors, which ordained — as you 
arc doubtless aware — that this connexion of a quiestor with 
his chief should be as nearly as possible that of sons to their 
father. But as he has convinced himself that a letter frotn^ 
me, carefully expressed in regard to him, would be likely tofl 
have great weight with you, and as he pressed me warmly" 
to write as fully as possible, I preferred to do what an 
intimate friend thought to he of so much importance to^ 
himself. f 

I will shew you, then, that I am bound to act thus. 
From his first entrance into public life M. Terenlius 
attached himself to me. Presently, when he had estab- 
lished his position, two additional reasons appeared to 
increase my warm feelings towards him : one was the fact 
that he was engaged in the same pursuit as myself, that 
which still forms my greatest delight, displajnng, as you are 
aware, both genius and no lack of industry; the second wasj 
that he early embarked on the companies of pubiicani- 
unfortunately, as it turned out, for he suffered very heavy^ 
losses : Still, the interests of an order to which I was very 
closely bound being thus shared by us both made ourj 
friendship all the stronger. 

Once more, after an honourable and creditable career on 
both benches,' just before the recent revolution he became 

' Tlut is, I think, as accusing or defending men on their trial. Th«i^| 
connMrl for the prosecution and defence occupied different benches (see^^ 
vol. ii,, p. 219; /n» f'lacc, §22 ; in Vtrr, 3, S 73). I do not Chink it can 
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tt candidate for office, and looked upon that as the most 
honourable fruit of his toil. 

Again, in the late crisis he went from my house at Brun- 
disium vriih o message and letter for Caesar : in which affair 
1 had clear proof of his affection in undertaking the busi- 
ness, and of his good faith in carrying it through and bring- 
ing roe back an answer. I had intended to speak separately 
as to his uprightness and high character, but it seems to 
mu that in thus beginning with a statement of the rea.son 
for my loving him, I have in that statement already said 
enough about his uprightness. Nevertliclcss, I do promise 
as a separate thing, and pledge my word, that he will be at 
once delightful and useful to you. For you will find him 
a steady, sensible man, as far removed as possible from any 
self'Seeklni^, and, moreover, a man of the most laborious 
and industrious character. 

Now it is no business of mine to promise what you must 
form your own judgment upon, when you have become well 
acquainted with him : yet, after all, in forming new con- 
nexions the first approach is always of consequence, and by 
what kind of introduction the door of friendship, so to speak, 
is opened. This is what I wished to effect by the pre-sent 
letter: though the tie between a quaestor and his chief ought 
in itself to liavc effected it. Yet it will not, after all, be any 
the weaker by this addition. Be careful, tlierefore, if you 
value me as highly as Varro thinks, and 1 feel that you do, 
to let me know as soon as possible that my recommenda- 
UUQ has done him as much service as he himself hoped, 
and 1 bad no doubt, that it would.' 

he explained as "advocate aod juryman," for the use of tuiuftia 
tot tbc scats of the jury is doubtful, and for the pnctor (in a civU suit* 
it would l>e "tribunal." 
' The ]>cnoa here recommeniled is M. Tttcntias Varro Gibba. 




I HAVE observed that you take great pains to allow nothing 
which concerns me to be unknown to you ; I therefore feel 
no doubt that you know not only to what munidpium I 
belong, but also how careful I am to defend the interests of 
my fellow townsmen of Arpinum. Now their entire income 
and resources, which enable them to keep their temples and 
other public buildings in repair, depend upon the rents 
which they own in the province of Gallia. To visit these 
estates, to collect the moneys owed by the tenants, and 
generally to investigate and provide for the management of 
the whole property, we are sending a commission of Roman 
knights, Quintus Kufidiua, son of Quintus, Marcus Kaucius^ 
son of Marcus, Quintui; Mamerciuii, son of Quintus. 

I beg you with more than common earnestness, in the; 
name of our friendship, that you would have an eye to this 
affair, and take pains that as far as you are concerned the 
business of the munidpium may be transacted with as little 
difficulty, and Hnished as promptly, a.s possible -, and tliat 
you would treat the persons themselves, whose names I bava^ 
given, with all the honour and kindness which characteri7.eB 
you. By doing so you will have attached men of honour to 
your person, and have put a most grateful munidpium under 
an obligation to you for your kind service. For myself, you 
will have done me a more than common favour, because, 
while it has been my invariable custom to protect my fellow 
townsmen's interests, this particular year has a special claim 
upon my attention and service to them. For this year I 

' Maicus BnitUfi had not only been paidaiied 1^ Caesar foi his part 
in the Civil Wur.hiil niinlc govcniMi o(Ci«ili>iiie(j.-iul, i'.*., North lUl/i 
which was still treated as a province, though its inhabitaats were fullj 
citii^ns, and contiDued to lie so treated till the time nf Augustus. 
aaaJogy in some respects would be the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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have, for the sake of settling the aBiairs of the munidpium^ 
consented that my son, and nephew, and M. Cksius— a very 
intimate friend of mine — should be jcdiles \ for that and no 
other is the magistrate customarily elected in our niunicipium.* 
You will have contributed to the reputation of these lost, if 
the public business of the municipiutn should, thanks to your 
kindne-ss and attention, mm out to have been well managed. 
I beg you warmly and repiratedly to do this. 



CCCCLl (F XIII, 12) 

TO M, lUNIUS BRUTUS (IN CISALPINE GAUL) 

ROMK (?) 

In another letter I have commended our commissioners 
from Arpinum in a body as earnestly as I could. In this 
with still greater earnestness I commend Q. Fulidius to you 
separately — with whom I have lies of all kinds— not to de- 
imct at all from the former commendation, but to put in this 
one in addition. He has two special claims on me : he is a 
:pson of M. Ctesius, who is a very intimate friend and close 
)miexion of mine ; and he served under me in Cilicia as a 
military tribune, in which office he conducted himself in such 
a way as to make me feel that I had received a kindness 
from him, rather than conferred one. He is besides — which 
is of very great weight with you — by no means without taste 
for our favourite studies. Wherefore I would have you admit 
him to your society without the least resen'e, and take pains 
to make his labour on this commission — which he has under- 
taken to his owD inconvenience and at my instigation — as 
complete a success as possible. For he wishes, as the best 
men naturally do, to earn the utmost possible credit both 

' CoDfirmed hy an iascriprion, C. I. L. i. 1178. In this inscriprion 
ihc UKDc of Kui'ti)iu& iiccut^. aiiioDg the three icdiles, shewing that Ihc 
Foftdii wuc a family of Arpinum, From one of Ihcm Quiotus Cicero 
tm^ht H pn^)crty. See vol. t., p. 293. 
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from vat, who urged him to undertake it, and froai the 
mufticipium. This he will succeed in doing, if by this re- 
commendation of mine he secures your yood aarices. 



CCCCLII (F xui, 3) 

TO M. lUNIUS BRUTUS (IN CISALPINE GAUL) 

Rome (?) 

L. Castronius Pvetus, a long way the most important 
citizen of the mufticipium of Luca, is honourable, high- 
minded, very obliging, and, in short, a really good man, 
adorned with excellenl qualities, and, if that is at all to 
the point, with ample means to boot. He is, moreover, 
very intimate with me ; so much so, that there is no one 
in the senate to whom he is more attentive than myself. 
Anything you do to oblige him will be a source of pleasure 
to yourself, and at any rate will be gratefully received by me. 



CCCCLIII (F xui, 14) 

TO M. lUNIUS BRUTUS (IN CISALPINE GAUL) 

Rome (?) 

I AM very intimate with L. Titius Strabo, one of the most 
honourable and accomplished of the Roman knights. 
Services of every sort which belong to the closest intimacy 
have been interchanged between myself and him. P. Cor- 
nelius in your province owes him a sum of money. That 
case has been referred by Voleatius, the prator ur&anus, for 
trial in GauL I beg you more earnestly than if it were 
business of mine — in proportion as it is more honourable to 
take trouble about one's friends' money than one's own — to 
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see to Che matter bcbg concluded. Take it in hand per- 
sonally, settle it, aiid do your best— so far as il shall appear 
to you to be fair and right — thai Strabo's freedmon, who 
has bt:t:n sent to represent him, may bring the matter to a 
conclusion on the most favourable terms possible and get at 
the money. You will thus be doing me a very great favour, 
and at the same time will yourself have reason to know thai 
L. Tidus is in the highest degree worthy of your friendship. 
Tlial you may bestow allcntion upon this, as you usually do 
on everything which you know me to wish, I warmly and 
repeatedly entreat you/ 



CCCCLIV (F IX, 

TO M. TERENTIUS VARRO' 

Rome (?) 

From a letter of yours, which Atticus read to mc, I learnt 
what you were doing and where you were ; but when we 
were likely to see you, I could gain no idea at all from the 
iletter. However, I am banning to hope that your arrival 
is not far off. I wish it could be any consolation to 
mc ! But the fact is, I am overwhelmed by so many and 
such grave anxieties, that no one but the most utter fool 

' VTc have seen before hoT these priv&tcletteis were sent to provincial 
jjovemors on tniittcis iiixm which ihey had to act judicially (see vol. ij., 
pp. 121, 122). They would be thought highly improper now. But we 
wiuil lemirmber that Gcero did not expcci such furmal IcUcrs to be very 
much attended to. See vol. i., pp. 208, 241. 

Hiere U un ineaa<. uf dating; the$e lt-tEcr« of inTrodnction to Brutus. 

' VuTO, ihc "moatkatDcd of [Ik- Komaiis,"«nd author, it b aatd, ot 

490 books (two only of which remain even partially), bad been one of 

E*orapey'i legntcs in Spain in B-C. 49, where he had to surrender hi& 

^le^ifiosto C«fiar. He, nowefcr, joined PompcyinEpiru*. Whilist C«t»at 

'«m at Alciaodrin, Antony seized Vsrro's villa at Ca^num (2 fAu'. 

'% 103), i«il on his letom Cresar restored him to his property and civil 

■ pmitiiin, and indeed employed his servicer in the collection of the public 

ubrory. He was the oldest ol the leading oKn of this peiiixl, yet sui^ 

vived Ihem &U. He wiu bom H.C 1 16, ud died B.C. M. 

111. K 
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ought to expect aiiy alleviation : yet, after aW, perhaps you 
can give me some kind of help, or I you. For allow me to 
tell you that, since my arrival in the city, I have effected a 
reconciliation with roy old friends, 1 mean my books ;; 
though the truth is that I had nut abandoned their society 
because I had fallen out with them, but because 1 was half 
ashamed to look them in the face. For 1 thought, when I 
plunged into the maelstrom of civil strife, with allies whom 
I Imd the wonil possible reason for trusting, that I had not 
shewn proper respect for their precepts. They pardon mt : 
they recall me to our old intimacy, and you, they say, have 
been wiser than I for never having left it. Wherefore, 
since I find them rtcunciled, 1 seem bound to hope, if ! 
once see you, that I shall pass through with ease both what 
is weighing me down now, and what is threatening. There- 
fore in your company, whether you choose it to be in your 
Tusculan or Cuman villa, or, which I should Hke least, at 
Rome, so long only as we are together, I will certainly con- 
trive that both of us shall think it the most agreeable place 
possible. 



CCCCLV (F xni, 29) 
TO L. MUNATIUS PLANCUS' (IN AFRICA) 



Rome (?) 

I HAVK no doubt of your knowing that, among the con- 
nexions bequeathed to you by your father, there was no one 
more closely united to you than myself, not only for the 

' Planciu bad been Collar's Ifgatus in Gaul, and vn& with him in 
Africa. He Jived through ihe (jcriod iif the Civil Wars, surviving 
Antany— whom he betrayed — and settling riown lo enjoy \ht weallh that 
his extortions had gained him, as a courtier in the uiiiti of Augustus. 
Vclkius Patcrculits gives the blackest aceounl of him (ii. S3) as an in- 
grune<l \u\\Kai [tnorio prodiicr) wi*X profligate, Hoiaw, however, sccdu 
la have nrgnjited him with ;«omc affccLioii {Od. i. 7). We shall here- 
aAei M» something of bis ihifty policy following the murder of CKMr. 



r XIII, 39 



reasons which give aii appearance of close attachment, but 
also for tliose which are kept in operation by actual intimacy 
and association, which you know to have existed between 
me and your father in the highest d^ree and with the 
greatest mutual gratification. Starting from that origin my 
personal affection enhanced the ancestral friendship, and 
the more so that I perceived, as soon as your time of life 
admitted of your forming an independent judgment as to 
the value you should attach to ihis or that person, that I at 
once began to receive from you marks of respect, regard, 
ind affection. To this was added the bond — in itself no 
li^t one — of common studies, and of such studies and 
accompUshmcnts as, in Ihuir very nature, serve to bind 
tt^elher men who have the same tastes in dose ties of 
tntiniacy also. 

t ima^ne you must be waiting to see to what this 
elaborate prelude is tending. To begin with, let me assure 
you tlial this resume of facts has not been ntade by me 
without good and. sufficient reason. I am exceedingly 
intimate with C. Ateius Capito. You know what the ups 
and downs of my fortunes have been. In every position of 
honour or of diflieulty of mine, Capito's courage, active 
assistajice, influence, and even money were ever at my ser- 
Mce, supplied my occasions, and were ready for every crisis. 
He had a relation named Titus Antistius. While this 
man was serving in Macedonia as qua^lor, according to 
tlic lot, and had liad no successor appointed/ Pompey 
arrived in that province at the head of an army. Antistius 
could do nothing. For if he had had thin^ his own way, 
theru is nothing he would have preferred to going back to 
Captto, for whom he had a filial affection, especially as ^e 
knew how much he valued Caesar and had always done so. 
But, being taken by surprise, he only engaged in the business 
••o Ear AS he was unable to refuse. When money was being 
^Coined at Apollonia, I caimot say that he presided at the 
lint, nor can I deny that he was engaged in it ; hut it was 
not for more than two or three months. After that ho held 
aloof from the camp : he avoided official employment of 



* 



* Tlut is, he WAS Etaying over his year because the lUolinent of pro. 
vinees at this end of B.C. Jo had been vetoed. 
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every sort. I would have you believe me on this point as 
an eye-witness : for ht; used to sec my melancholy during 
that campaign, lie used to talk things over with me without 
reserve. Accordingly, he withdrew into hiding in central 
Macedonia at as great a distance as he could from the 
camp, so as to avoid not only taking command in any de- 
partment, but even being on the spot. After the battle he 
retired to Bithynia to a friend's house named Aulus Plautius. 
When Csesar saw him there he did not say a single rough or 
angry word to him ; and bade him come to Rome. Im- 
mediately after that he had an illness from which he never 
recovered. He arrived at Corcyra ill, and there died. By 
3 will which he had made at Rome in the consulship of 
Paulus and Marcellus,*^ Capito was made his heir to five- 
sixths of his estate : as regards the other sixth, the heirs 
were men whose share may be confiscated without a word 
of complaint from anyone. 'I'hat amounts to thirty sestertia." 
This is a matter for C;esar to consider. But in the name of 
our ancestral friendship, in the name of our mutual affec- 
tion, in llie name of our common studies and the close 
identity in the whole current of our existence, 1 do ask and 
entreat you, ray dear Plancus, with an anxiety and warmth 
beyond which I cannot go in any matter, to exert yourself, 
to put out your best energies, and to secure that by my 
recomnicndation, your own zeal, and Caesar's indulgence, 
Capito may obtain possc-ssion of his kinsman's legacy. 
Everything that I could possibly have got from you in this 
your hour of highest favour and influence, I shall regard 
you as having voluntarily bestowed upon me, if I obtain 
this object. There is a circumstance, of which Ccesar has 
the best means of judging, which I hope will assist you — 
Capito always shewed respect and affection for Caesar. But 
Caesar can himself bear witness to this : I know the excel- 
lence of his memory : so I don't give you any instructions. 
Oo not pledge yourself to Caesar on Capito's behalf, any 
farther than you shall perceive that he remembers. For my 
part, I will submit to you what T have been able to put to 
the test in my own case : you must judge of its importance 
for yourself. You are not ignorant of the side and the 
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cause which I have supported in politics, by the aid of what 
individuals and orders 1 have maintained myself, and by 
whom I have been fortified. Believe me when I say this : 
if I have done anything in tlie late war itself which was not 
quite to Ciesar's taste— though I am well aware that Caesar 
knows me to have done so quite against my will — I have 
done it by the adwce, instigation, and influence of others. 
But in so far as I have been more moderate and reasonable 
than anyone else of that party, I have been so by the in- 
fluence of Capilo more than anyone else : and if my other 
connexions had been like him, I should perhaps have done 
the state some good, certainly I should have done a great 
deal to myself. If you accomplish this object, my dear 
J'lancus, you will confirm my expectations as to your kind 
feeling towards myself, and you will by your eminent scr\ice 
have bound Capito himself to you as a friend — a man of the 
most grateful and obliging disposition, and of the most 
excellent character. 



CCCCLVI (F V, 21) 

TO L, MESCINIUS RUFUS' 

Rome, April 

I WAS gratified by your letter wliich told me, what I thought 
to be the case even without any letter, thai you were in- 
spired with a very eager desire to sec me. 1 gladly acceptj 
the compliment, but I do not yield to you in the strenj^ " 
of the wish: for may I have all my heart's desire, as J 
ardently long to be with you ! Even at the time when 1 
had a greater wealth of good citizens, agreeable men, and 
attach^ friends about me, there was yet no one whose 
societ)* I enjoyed more than yours, and few whose I enjoyec^ 
ax much. But at the present time, since some have died/ 
others are away, and others changed in feeling, upon roy 

* Cicero's qtoestor in Cilicia, of whom he elsewhere uprtsses ao 
good uiiinion. Sec toL u., pp. 167, 178, 235. 
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honour, a single day devoted to you will bring a richer 
return of pleasure than all this time given to most of those 
with whom 1 am forced to live. For do not imagine that 
solitude — and even that, af^cr all, I am not allowed to en- 
joy^is not pleasanter than the talk of those who crowd my 
house, with one or at most two exceptions.' Accordingly, 
I fly to that refuge, which I think you should also aeek^ 
my darling studies: and, in addition to them, the conscious- 
ness of the principles I have maintained. For I am a man, 
as you will have no difficulty in conceiving, who have never 
acted for my own interests in preference to those of njy 
fellow citizens: a man of whom, if he whom you never loved 
— for you loved me — had not been jealous, he would now 
have been in prosperity, and so would all the loyalists. I 
am he whose wish was that no man's brute force should be 
preferred to peace with honour. And again, when I per- 
ceived that the very appeal to arms, which I had always 
dreaded, was to influence the result more thaii that union 
of all loyalists (of which I again was the author), I preferred 
accepting a peace on any terras whatever that were safe to 
a combat with the stronger. But all this and much else 
when we meet, as we soon shall. For after all there is 
nothing to keep mc at Rome except tJic expectation of 
news from Africa : for the campaign there seem$ to me to 
have come to a point when the decisive stroke cannot be 
far off. Now whatever thai news may be, I suppose it is 
of some importance to me that I .should not be out of the 
way of consuhing my friends ; I don't, indeed, see clearly 
what the precise importance is, but nevertheless it must be 
of some. In fact, it has come to this, that though there is 
a wide difference between the merits of the two contending 
sides, I should imagine there will not be much difference 
between the way they will use their victory. But my courage, 
which has perhaps been somewhat weak while the result was 
undecided, now that all is lost, has greatly recovered its tone. 
You, too, did much to strengthen it by your previous letter, 
from which I learnt how bravely you were bearing your in- 
jurious treatment : and it was helpful to me to find that 



* For Cicero's feelii^ as to his solitude in a crowd, «e vol. i., pp. 
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your lofty character, as well as your literary studies, had 
stood you in good stead. For I will be candid : I used to 
think you somewhat lacking in spirit, as indeed most of us 
were, who have lived the life of free men in a state that was 
itself wealthy and free. But as we were moderate in the 
old prosperity, so ought we to endure now with courage 
what is not a mere reverse of fortune, but a total loss of it : 
to the end that we may get this amount of good at least 
in the midst of the gravest Ills, that, while even in prosperity 
we were bound to disregard death (seeing that it will bring 
with it an absence of all sensation '), at this time and with 
these distresses we ought not only to disregard, but even to 
wish for it. If you have any regard for me, continue to 
enjoy your leisure and convince yourself that, except mis- 
conduct and crime — of which you have been and always will 
be clear — nothing can happen to a man thai can soil his 
honour or should rouse his fear. For my part, if it shall 
seem feasible, I will come to see you before lung : if anything 
happens to make a change in ray plans necessary, I will at 
once let you know. Don't allow your eagerness to see me 
induce you to move in your present weak state of health, 
without first asking me by letter what I want you to do. 
Pray go on loving me as before, and devote yourself to your 
health and peace of mind. 



CCCCLVII (A xn. 2) 



TO ATTICUS (IN THE COUNTRY) 

Rome (April) 

WEtL. all the same, there are reports here that Statius 
Mnrcufi'has been tost at sea, that Asinius' reached land 

' Tht; otiicr aIterBativc» an iltscussed in ihc d^ Stmittitt, 
' L. Siaiim Muraw had been Dcsar's Ugatm in B.C. 48, and seems 
still to he wiUi him iu Afrien ; he w.is pnvtor in B.C. 45 and proconml 
of Syria in b.c. 44. Kc then joined the party of the i6tw«»in3, liui w« 
put to death LD B.C. 43 by the order or connivance of Sextan Pomi 
* C Astnins Coltio, the cclcbnted orator, poet, and 
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to fall into the bands of the soMiers, that ilAy ships have 
been carried ashore at Utica by the contrary wind now pre- 
vailing, that Pompeius ' is nowhere to be seen and has not 
been in the Balearic isles at all, as Paciaecus'' asserts. But 
there is absolutely no confirmation of any single thing. 1 
have told you what people have been saying in your absence. 
Meanwhile, there are games at Prrenesle. Hlrtius ' and all 
that set were there. Indeed, the games lasted eight days. 
What dinners ! what gaiety ! Meantime, perhaps the great 
question has been settled. AVhat astonishing people ! But 
— ^you say — Balbus is actually building;* for what does he 
care? But, If you ask my opinion, is not life all over with 
a inan who makes only pleasure, and not right, liis aim? 
You meanwhile slumber on. The time has come to solve the 
problem, if you mean to do anything. If you want to know 
what I think — I think " enjoy while you can." ' But why run 
on ? I shall see you soon, and indmi I hope you will come 
straight to me when you get back. For I will arrange a 
day for TyrannJo' at the same time, and anything else 
suitable. 



(Horace, Od. a. i). He had been witb Cfcsar from Ihc fiisl. In B.C. 
47, wbile Ocsar was al Alexandria, he was tribune, but was now again 
with him in Africa. 

' Gn.'eus Poini>eLUA, ihe elder son of Pompeius Magnus. 

' L. Iiinrus (ur ncdtriling to some Vibius) Fncia^us a[^iears lo be in 
Bsetica, as he was is the following year. 

' Aulus Hirlius, destined lo fait at Mutica in bis oansalship, B.C, 43, 
had been Cesar's legatHT, and weis probably the author of tlic eighth tjoufc 
of the Gallic war. He was presently employed to write a pamphlet 
itgaiD&t Calo. 

' As though it didn't matter which party won at Thapsos. 

' Fructum ; but the word k probably corrupt. Tee sentimeni is 
repeated in a letter to PkIus (Letter CCCCLXXVIH, p. 104), when 
speaking of the danger of his property at Tusculuna being confiJicated— 
" I am not al all afraid, I eajoy il while I may "^rttor Uum tUtt. Cp. 
also Alt. 2, 4 (vol i., p. 89), fru^tvm pahtitnx Palatiti,e. We might, 
perhaps, reaA /rMsm/u/rt, or ng^ril /rrttiuw as the first word of same 
proverbial sentence. Tyrrell aud Purser propose itiirfMxHai atium esse 
— i'eit fini. 

* The learned Irccdman who arranged Cicero's hbrary (vol. i., p. 224). 
He had written a book which Cicero wants lo heiar read with Alticos. 

See A XII, 9, 
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CCCCLVIII (F IX, 3) 

TO M. TERENTIUS VARRO (AT TUSCULUM) 

Rome (about the i8th or April) 

Though I have iioibing to say to you, yet I cotJd not let 
Caiunius go to you without taking anjthing from me. 
What, then, shall I say for choice? What 1 think you 
wish, that I am coming to you very soon. Yet pray con- 
sider whether it is quite right for us to be In a place Ukc 
that ' when public afiairs are In such a blaze. We shall be 
giving those persons an excuse for talking, who don'l know 
that, wherever we are, we keep the same sty\c and the same 
manner of life. But what does it matter ? Anyhow^ we shall 
give rise to gossip. We ought, forsooth, to take great paJns, 
at a time when society at large is wallowing in every kind 
of immorality and abomination, to prevent our abstention 
from active Ufe, whether indulged in alone or together, 
from being unfavourably remarked upon ! For my part, I 
shall join you, and snap my fingers at the ignorance of these 
Philistines. For, however miserable the present state of 
affairs — and nothing can be more so — yet, after all, our 
studies seem in a way to produce a richer harvest now than 
of old, whether it is because we can now And relief in 
nothing else, or because the severity of the disease makes 
the need of medicine felt, and its virtue is now manifested, 
which we used not lo feel while we were in good health. 
But why these words of wisdom to you now, who have tliem 
at hand home-grown— "an owl to Athens?"" Only, of 
course, to get you to write me an answer, and wait for my 
comiDg. Pray do so therefore. 

' That {ft, Bmx, a holiilay itson fall of amiuemeni and gay company> 
VutQ had ttpparcntlT saQgestetl going there. 
* 0»i» *' cuftls to NewcMtle." S«e vol. I, p. 890. 




TO M. TERENTIUS VARRO (AT TUSCULUM) 

Rome {April, after the soth op April) 

CANiNnjs» our common friend, having called upon me very 
late in the evening, and having told me that he was starting 
to join you in the morning, I told him that I would have 
soraetliing for him to take, and begged him to call for it in 
the morning. I finished my letter in the ntghl, but he never 
came : I supposed that he had forgotten. Nevertheless, I 
should have sent you the letter itself by my own letter- 
carriers, had I not heard from the same friend next day that 
you were starting from your Tusculan villa in the morning. 
But now look at this ! All on a sudden a few days later, 
when I wasn't in the least expecting it, Caninius called on 
me in the morning, and said that he was starting to join you 
at once. Though that letter was now stale, especially con- 
sidering the importance of the news that have since arrived,' 
yet I was unwtlUng that my night's work should be thrown 
away, and gave it as it was to Caninius : but 1 spoke to him 
as to a man of learning and one warmly attached to you, 
and I presume that he has conveyed my words to you. 

However, I give you the same counsel that I give myself 
— to avoid men's eyes, if we find it difficult to avoid their 
tongues. For those who give themselves airs about the 
victory regard us in the light of defeated enemies: while those 
who are vexed at our friends' defeat regret that we remain 
alive. You will ask perhaps why, this being the state of| 
things in the city, I have not left town like yourself? You, 
1 presume, you, who surpass both me and others in the 
clearness of your perceptions, divined it all! Nothing ofj 
course escaped you ! \Miy, who is so much of a Lynceusi 

^ The bailie of Thapsus was fought on ibe 6th of April, according to] 
the nnreriwd calendar. The news legKhed Rom« on the cveaii^ oithej 
AVA (Dio» 43, 42). 
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as, in such pitchy darkness, never to stumble on an)thtng, 
never to blunder against anything anywhere ? For niy paxt, it 
long ago occurred to my mind how pleasant a thing it would 
be to go out of town somewhere, so as to avoid seeing and 
hearing what is being done and said here. But I had certain 
misgiwngs ; my idea was that everyone who met me on the 
road would, as it suited his particular point of view, suspect, 
or, even if he did not suspect it, would say: "This fellow is 
either frightened, and therefore is running away, or he Is 
meditating some move and has a ship ready prepared." In 
tact, even the man whose suspicion was the least malicious, 
and who perhaps knew me best, would have thought my 
motive fo. going was that my eyes could not endure the 
sight of certain persons. From some such misgivings as 
these I am as yet staying on at Rome, and after all, lung 
habit has Insensibly covered over the wound and deadened 
my indignation. 

That is the explanation of my policy. For yourself, then, 
what I think you should do is this : remain in retirement 
where you are until such time as this exultalion is past boil- 
ing point, and at the same lime till we hear particulars of the 
decisive struggle : for decisive I think it was. Hut it will 
make all the difference what the feeling of the conqueror 
is, and how the campaign has ended. Though I am able to 
make a shrewd guess, still I wail, after all, for information. 
Nor, indeed, would I have you starting for MaJoe until 
rumour has shouted itself hoarse. For it will be more to 
our credit, even when we do quit the city, to be thought 
to have come to that neighbourhoud rather to weep than 
to swim. But you know all this better than I. Only 
let us abide by our resolve to live together in pursuit of 
those studies of ours, from which we formerly sought only 
pleasure, but now seek also the preser^-ation of our lives. 
And if anyone wishes for our ser\'ices — not merely as archi- 
tects, but also as workmen to build up the constitution — let 
m not refuse to assist, but rather hasten ftith enthusiasm 
to the task. And if, on the other hand, no one will employ 
DS, let us compose and read *' Republics." And if we cannot 
do so in the senate-house and forum, yet at least (after the 
exampte of the most learned of the ancients) on paper and 
in Ixwks let us govern tlic state, and investigate its cu^tn^nv^ 
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and laws. These are my views. You will very much oblige 
mc if you will write and tell me what you mean to do and 
what your opinion is. 



CCCCLX (F IX. 7) 

TO M. TERENTIUS VARRO (AT TUSCULUM) 

Rome (May) 

I WAS dining with Seius when a letter was delivered to each 1 
of us from you. Yes, I realty think it is high time. For as 
to the personal motive in what I said before, 1 will own the 
cunning of my heart — I wanted you to be somewhere near 
in case of anything good turning up : *' two heads," ' you 
know. At present, seeing that it is all over and done, fl 
we should not hesitate lo go over, horse, foot, and artillery 1 " 
For when I heard about L. Caesar the younger, I sdd to 
myself : ^ 

" What will he do for me, his sire? " * ■ 

Accordingly, I do not cease dining out with the members of 
the party now in power. What else should I do ? One 
must go with the times. But a truce to jesting, especially as 
we have nothing lo laugh at : 

"With rearsome tumult sliakes wild Afric's shore.*" 

Accordingly, there is nothing " undesirable " * wluch I do not j 

' For this quotation from Nt'ad, x. 224, see vol. ii., p. 322. «vv r» 
lii ^pyvjuv*^ Mai Tt iTfA '6 TOv iWqtfiv, " when two go together one bit! 
one tninj; first and ihc other another." "Two heads arc better than 
one." Cicero expects tlic learned Vairo, as he did Atticus, to fili up 
the quotation. 

' Tcreocc, Andr. 112. The old father, seeing his son weep at a' 
funeral of a coRiparatiTe stranger, says, " I liked ilmt : I thought to my* 
self, what will he di> for me, liis futher?" So, Cicero means, *' If Ci'esur 
pardoned his bitter enemy, young Lucius Ca»ar, what must he do to 
me, his old friend ? " L. C»sar is [he man who brought the messages to \ 
Bod from Pompcy (vol, ii., pp. 24;;, 250, 255). 

' A fragment of Ennius. 

' awewpo^yfAwv, a technical word, of the Stoics. Kothing is good 
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fear. But, in answer to your question as to when, by what 
road, and whither ' — I as yet know nothing. You suggest 
Baiae — but some doubt whether he will not come by way 
of Sardinia." For that particular oue of his estates be has 
not inspected as yet. It is the worst of them all/ neverthe- 
less he does not despise it For my part, I am on the whole 
more inclined to think that he will come through Sicily to 
Velia : but we shall know directly ; for DoIabeUa is on his 
way home : he, I suppose, will be our instructor : 

" ScbolAni are often xrisei than their teachers." * 

But nevertheless, if I can ascertain what you have settled, I 
will accommodate my policy to yours before anyone else's. 
\Vhcrcfore I am anxious for a letter from you. 



CCCCLXI (F IX, 5) 

TO M. TERENTIUS VARRO (AT TUSCULUM) 

Roue (late in May) 

Yes, I think the sth of aext month will be in very good 
time, both in consideration of the state of public affairs and 
of the season of the year." >Vlierefore I approve of that 
day : and will myself accordingly aim at Uie same. I should 

at bad but virtue and vice ; but among othei Ihii^ whicli are strict])' 
neither good nor IkuI some ore lo be preferred {^poijyuiva), some not 
{iwawpaiiyititvi. Cicero uua the word jeitingly for what At coosidos 
very b»J. 

' /.f,, to meet Caesar, 

' Co^Mu did come by Sardinia, and therefore sailed fitra^ht to Osiia, 
not to I'nlooU (Dio, 4S' U)- 

* Because ofics unh«tlthine«s. VoL L, p. 317. 

' roMflJ fiaQtjrm cpiiavovts iiia»KaX>ov, a line uf which the author is 
unknown. He rcfen to his instructing Dolabclla in oratory. 

* Fur starting to meet Ciesar. Wc must it;mcmbcr thai, in spite of an 
intercalary month inserted after the 23rd of February, the calendar this 
yeur was Iwo months in advance, and waft not icctihvd till ihe atirumn. 
ThcMlbrc the 5tb of Jane is really about the 5th of April, and that 
waa till early for Cesar to embark on a voyage from Africa. 



not have thought that we ought to repent of our policy, evei 
if those who did not adopt it were nol now repentant. For 
our guiding siar was not advantage, but duty : and what we^ 
abandoned was not duty, but a hopeless task. So weshewedfl 
greater sensitiveness to honour than those who never stirred^ 
from home, and greater reasonableness than those who did 
not rclura home when all was lost. But nothing irritates 
oie so much as the severe criticism of the do-nothings, and 
I am more inclined to feel scrupulous about those who fell 
in the war, than to trouble myself about those who are angry 
with us for bcingalive. If I findaspare moment forcoming 
to Tusculum before the 5th, I will see you there : if not, 1, 
will follow you to your Cuman villa, and give you noti( 
beforehand, that the bath may be got ready. 



CCCCLXII (F VII, 3) 



TO M. MARIUS (AT POMPEII) 

Rome (late in May) 

Very often, as I reflect upon the miseries in which we have ; 
alike been living these many years past, and, as far as I can' 
see, are likely to be living, I am wont to recall tliat time when 
we last met : nay, I remember the exact day. Having 
arrived at my Pompeian villa on the evening of the 12th of_ 
May, in the consulship of Lentulus and Marcellus,' yot 
came to see me in a state of anxiety. What was making yoi 
uneasy was your reflexion both on my duty and my dangt 
If I remained in Italy, you feared my being wanting to m] 
duly ; if I set out to the camp, you were agitated by th( 
thought of my danger. At that time you certainly found me' 
so unnerved as to be unable to unravel the tangle and see 
what was best to be done. Nevertheless, 1 preferred to bt 
ruled by honour and reputation, rather than to consider th( 
safety of my life Of this decision I afterwards repented^ 

^ B,c. 49. This apolc^ for tm condocl is somfwhat like ihi 
addressed to Lcnmlus, vdL t., p. 310. 
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not so much on account of the danger I incurred, as because 
of the niaiiy fatal weaknesses which I found on arrival at my 
destination. In the first place, troops neither numerous nor 
on a proper war footing; in the second place, beyond the 
general and a few others — 1 am speaking of the men of rank 
— the rest, Lo begin with, greedy for plunder in conducting 
the war itself, and moreover so bloodthirsty in their talk, that 
I shuddered at the idea of victory itself : and, lastly, immense 
indebtedness on the jjart of the men of the highest position. 
In short, there was nothing good except the cause. 

Despairing of victory when I saw these things, I first 
began advising a peace, which had always been my policy ; 
next, finding I'ompey vehemently opposed to that idea, I 
proceeded to advise him to prutruct the war. Of this he at 
times expressed approval, and seemed Ukely to adopt tlie 
suggestion ; and he perhaps would have done so, had it not 
been that as a result of a certain engagement ' he began to 
feel confidence in his soldiers. From that day forth that 
eiuinent man ceased to be anything of a general. He 
accepted battle against the most highly seasoned legions 
with an anny of raw recruits and liaslily collected men. 
Having been shamefully beaten, with the loss also of his 
camp, he Bed alone. 

Tliis I regarded as the end of the war, as far as I was 
concerned, nor did I imagine that, having been found un- 
equal to the struggle while still unbeaten, we should have 
the upjwr hand after a crushing defeat. I abandoned a war 
in which the alternatives were to fall on the field of battle, 
or to fall into some ambush, or to come into the conqueror's 
hands, or to take refuge with luba, or to select some place of 
residence as practically an exile, or to die by one's own hand. 
At least there was no other alternative, if you had neither the 
will nor the courage lo trust yourself to the victor. Now, of 
ail these alternatives I have mentioned, none is more en- 
durable than exile, especially to a man with clean hands, 
when no dishonour attaches lo it ; and I may also add, 
when you lose a city, in which there is nothing that you can 
look at without pain. For my part, I preferred to remain 
witli my own family — if a man may nowadays call anything 



When F'mnpey pierced Caesar's lines and defcKlecl him. See P9. 6-i. 
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his own — and also on my ovm propert>% What actually' 
happened I foretold in evtjy particuUtr. 1 came home, not 
because that offered the best condition of life, but that after 
all, if some form of a constitution remained, I might be there 
as though in my own country, and if not, as though in exile. 
For inflicting death on myself there seemed no adequate 
reason : many reasons why I should wish for it. For it is 
an old saying, " When you cease to be what once you were, 
there is no reason why you should wish to live." But after all 
it is a great consolation to be free of blame, especially aii I 
have two things upon which to rely for support ^acquaintance 
with the noblest kind of learning and the glory of the most 
brilliant achievements : of which the former will never he 
torn from me while I live, the latter not even after my death. 

I have written these things to you somewhat fully, and 
have bored you with them, because I knew you to be most 
devoted both to myself and to the Republic I wished you 
to be acquainted with my entire views, that in the 6rst place 
you might know that it was never a wish of mine that any 
one individual should have more power than the Republic 
as a whole; but that, when by some one's fault a particular 
person did become so powerful as to make resistance to him 
impossible, I was for peace : that when the army was lost, 
as well as the leader in whom alone our hopes had been 
fixed, I wished to put an end to the war for the rest of the 
party also : and, when that proved impossible, that I did so 
for mj-self. But that now, if our state exists, I am a citizen 
of it ; if it does not, that I am an exile In a place quite 
as suited for the position, as if 1 had betaken myself to ^ 
Rhodes or Mytilene. ■ 

I should have preferred to discuss this with you person- 
ally, but as the possibility of that was somewhat remote, I 
determined to make the same statement by letter, that you 
might have something to say, if you ever fell in with any of 
my critics. For there are men who, though my death would 
have been utterly useless to the state, regard it as a crime 
that I am still ahve, and who 1 am certain think that those who 
perished were not numerous enough. Though, if these per- 
sons had listened to me, they would now, however unfair the 
terras of peace, have been living in honour ; for while inferior 
//7 anns they would have been superior in the merits of their 
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Fvn, 3;vi, « TO CN. DOMITIUS AHEKOBARBUS 8l 

caustL Here 's a letter somewhat more wordy than perhaps 
you M'otild have wished ; and that I shall hold to be your 
opinion, unless you send me a. still longer one in reply. If 
1 can get through with some business which I wish to settle, 
I shall, I hope, see you before long. 



CCCCLXIII (F VI, 22) 

TO CN. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS (IN ITALY) 
Rome (May') 

It was not the fact of your never having written to tne since 
your arrival in Italy that detened me from writing to you. 
The reason was that I cuuld not think of any promise to 
make you in my present state of complete de.stitution, or of 
any advice to give you, being quite at a loss myself as to 
what policy to pursue, or of any consolation to offer in tlie 
midst of .Mich grave disasters. Although things here are in 
no way improved, and, in fact, are continually becoming 
more and more desperate, yet I preferred sending you a 
colourless letter to not sending you one at all. For myself, 
if I had perceived that you had undertaken a task in the 
cause of the Republic greater than you were able to make 
good, I should yet to the best of my ability have counselled 
you to accept life on such terms as were offered you and 
were actually available. But since you have decided that 
to your policy, righteously and courageously adopted, there 
should be the same limit as fortune herself had laid down 
as the finishing point of our struggles, I beg and implore 
you, in the name of our old union and friendship, and in 

' Ttwre is no certain means of dating Ibis letter ; but as the death of 
Cato ii p«;>ha)>s referreO In, it muEt be nol eajrliei than May. The ex- 
pradoo as (o the Jfmir of the duty yf those engaged in the GvH Wai 
•eemt In put it near in lime to the preceding letter to Marius, as Ciceio 
•Q often u^es the same phraM.' in lellcis wrillcn nearly at ihe same lime. 
The iteoeral point of view (wbicb so often shifts with Cicero) it ttboot 
tlie uine. 

111. C 
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the name of my extreme affection for you and your no less 
strong one for me, to preserve yourself alive for us, for your 
mother, your wife, and all near and dear to you, to whom 
you have ever been the object of the deepest affection. 
Consult for the safety of yourself and of those who hang 
upon you. The lessons gathered from the wisest of philo- 
sophers, and grasped and remembered by you from your 
youth up with such brilliant success — all these put in prac- 
tice at this crisis. Sorrow for those you have lost ' — so 
closely connected with you by the warmest affection and the 
most constant kindness — bear, if not without pain, yet at 
least with courage. What I can do 1 know not, or rather I 
feel how helpless I am ; but this, nevertheless, I do pro- 
mise : whatever I shall conceive to conduce to your safety 
and honour, 1 will do with the same zeal, as you have ever 
shewn and practically employed in what concerned my for- 
tunes. 1 have conveyed this expression of my warm feelings 
for you to your mother,^ the noblest of women and the most 
devoted of mothers. Whatever you write to me I will do, 
as far as 1 shall understand your wishes. But even if you 
fail to write, I shall yet with the utmost zeal and care do 
what I shall think to be for your interest, (iood-bye. 



I 
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CCCCLXIV (r IX, 4) 

TO M. TERENTIUS VAKRO (? AT CUM^) 

TuscuLt;M (June) 

About things "possible," let me tell you my opinion agrees 
with Diodorus. Wherefore, if you are to come, be assured 
that your coming is "neccssau^," but if you are not, then it 

should come. Now see which 



'impos 



you 



* His (isttier, L. Domttiiu Ahenoh&rbus, killed in Lh« cavaliy pursuh 
after Pharsalia (2 Phil. %% 27, 7 1 ; Cm, B. C. iii. 09), and his node Calo. 
who had cummiited suicide at Uiica, mhcr than fall inro C;ei(»r*4 
huids after Thapsua. 

' Torcio, sbter of Cato. 
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opinion pleases jrou the more, that of Chrysippus or the one 
which our teacher Dioclotus could not stomach. But on 
these points also we will talk when we are al leisure : that 
too is " possible," according to Chrysippus.' I am much 
obliged to you about Coctius : for that is just what I had 
commissioned Atticus to do. Yes, if you don't come to 
mc, I shall take a run to you. If you liave a garden in 
your library," everything will be complete. 



CCCCLXV (A XII. 5. § 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 12 Junk 

1 HAVE sent Tiro to meet Dolabella. He will be returning 
to me on the 13th. I shall expect you the next day. I see 
that you regard my dear Tullia's interests as of the first 
importance. I beg you tmrne.stly to let it be so. So then 
she is still completely uncommitted ; for so you say in your 
letter. Though I had to avoid the Kalends,* and shun the 
"originals"* of the Nlcasiones, and had to balance my 
accounts, yet there was nothing to make up for my absence 
from you. When I was at Rome and thought every moment 
that I was going to catch a sight of you, even so every day 

' Cicero pUyfully alludes tu Uie nticessiludinoriBn doctrines of Dio- 
dof'- --r' '^-r^i ; Ithti Megoric philosopher, oh. B.C. 307) aod Chiy&inpns of 
S<i •b<.iTt> ».c. 2S0). liiiiiiorus muirUKJited lliRl " only what 

is ■'■■ i: be kt pos-siblc." Chrysipnus, on the other band, defined 

" ibc pv»iuic " x% what U "cajiablc of ociug true if ciicuin&lances do 
oot pievcni." Uiodoius vm a Stoic who lived many years in Cicero's 
boose, and died there B.C. 59. See vol. i., p. I15. 

* WobiUjr means (though it is a stmiige way of expretsing it) s 
carden Ui ai and converse in, like philosophers in Uic Academy : ttie 
libtiuy being like Cicero's Tuscuinn gymnttsium, lound a court contain. 
ioc BoniU, etc lliere is a &imilar reference to Cicero's villa ai Cuiua^, 
nl i-.p. iSiiO- /v. iL 8). 

* The first day of the month on which interest was doc. 

*■ i.ixirvtrit used playfully for ledgers. Th£ Nicuioaeti arc irwwicy- 
ICBdcTi. 




REGARD you as the one man who is less of a flatterer than 
myself, and if we both are sometirues such towards some one 
else, we are never so to each other. So listen to what I say 
in SlU plainness and sincerit>*. May I perish, my dear Atti- 
cus, if, I don't say my Tusculan villa — where in other respects 
I am very happy — but even "the islands of the blest" ore 
in my eyes worth an absence of so many days from you. 
Wherefore let us harden ourselves to endure these three 
days — assuming you to be in the same state of feeling as 
myself, which is surely the case. But I should like to know 
whether you are coming to-day immediately after the auction, 
or on what day. Meanwhile I am busy with my books, and 
am much inconvenienced by not having Vennonios's history.' 
However, not to omit business altogether, that debt which 
C^sar assignud to me admits of being recovered in three 
ways : first, purchase at the auction — but I would rather 
lose it, although, let alone the disgrace, that is as good a-s 
lo»ng il. Secondly, a bond payable a year hence from the 
purchaser — but who is there I can trust, and when will lliat 
"year of Meton" come? Thirdly, accepting half down on 
the proposal of Vetlienus-." Look into the matter therefore. 

' A writer on eaily Roman history, £« de Z^^, I, 2. 

' Apparently tHeproperty of soirc Pompcian who owed Cicero money 
WM confiscated. From such conBscatc^ propeities asw nilo (Icblsand 
dowries were ]>aid, theexc!ie(|tier or the jcf/cr taking the balance. Cxs:vr 
hftd ad[nitt«l Cicero's debt, which he says he may deal willi in three 
wnys. (1) He may purcha.se the estate iit the auction, deducting the 
anioum of his claim, and then sell it for what il would fetch, liut prob- 
ably there were other dchls on it and he wunld get no balance ; 
hesiict, to act as a ucior (making money t>y one's friends' misTortuncs} 
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And indeed I am afraid Cicsar may now not have the auc- 
tion at all, but when the games are over ' will hurry off to 
the aid of (Q, I'cdius),'' lest such a great man should be 
treated with neglect. But I will see to it. Pray take good 
care of Attica, and give her and Pilia, as well as Tullia, tht: 
kindest messages from me. 



CCCCLXVII (A xir, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 14 June 

What a welcome and delightfiil letter ! Need I say more ? 
It is a red-Ieiter day with rae after all. For J was made 
anxious by Tiro's telling me that you seemed to him some- 
what flui^cd. I will therefore add one day to my stay 
here, in accordance with your wish. But that about Cato is 
a problem requiring an Archimudes. I cannot succeed in 
writing what your guests' can possibly read, I don't say with 

wa aod^ificd (2 rMl. §§ 64-65). Ul He miglil lmns.fer Ihe wliole 
bofiinessto oaothcr purdin^ei at iheajcuon {ffiancef-s), who would uDdct- 
mice to pay him in a year's time. But hv liid not Iciiow whom to tiusl. 
(3) He mifilii accept an offer of Veuicnus, the banker, to pay hire h&lf 
(Imwh, V'etiiciiu^ taking Ihe ti\\t of recou|iing him&elf by dealing in same 
way with the esute. The "year of Melon was a proverb for tndefiniie 
p'>^lponctnent, "Melon's year" meaning the solar cycle of nineteen 
jmn, which he dtscovcred (about ii.c. 430-4DO at Athens). 

' Appaidilly the great games given by C^ii^ar al ibe deiiiauion of 
the temple oi Venus soon after his return from Africa (Llio, 43, 

* The MSS. have r^r/o. fyr whicli E<xit — as doea Mueller — reails 
Jn'nry and explaiits ic to refer to Balbos " the stammerer.** Uut there 
Kem» no rca.'>oo to suppoic that Ca,-«ir should bestir hiniBclf just now 
about Balbus. It seems to me that the reference needed is to (he coming 
cam|iajgii in Spain, Cicero is afratil C:i^^r will be in a hurry to leave 
Rome and not &tay to sec to the sales of con&caied uropcities. Now 
Q. Pedius— Casar s ne[»)iew— was one of the oonmiaMlcrs «nt with the 
nnny in advance to Spain, from whieh urgent messages were comity 
[B. ffiip. I'2). I therefore «ig2cst Q. Ptdio for iVj'/w. 

' The Cirsannns, with whom Alticu* was inlimale, such as Hirlios, 
., Oppiiu, and the like. Cicero refers to the su^cstion that be 
wiitv » panegyric on Calo. 



pleasure, bat even without irritation. Nay, even if I keep 
clear of his senatorial speeches, and of every wish and pur- 
pose which he entertained in politics, and chose in merely 
general terms to eulogise bis firmness and consistency, even 
this in itself would be no pleasant hearing for your friends. 
But that great man cannot be praised as he really deserves 
unless the following topics are dilated upon : his having seen 
that the present state of things was to occur, bis having 
exerted himself to prevent them, and his having quieted life 
to avoid seeing what has actually happened. What point is 
there in these on which I could possibly secure the approval 
of Aledius?' But, I beseech you, be careful about your 
health and bring the prudence, which you apply to all 
matters, to .bear before everything else on getting well. 



I 



CCCCLXVIII (F IX, 6) 



TO M. TERENTIUS VARRO (AT TUSCULU! 

Rome (June) 

Our friend Caninius has brought a message from you bid- 
ding me write and tell you whatever I thought you ought 
to know. Well then, Csesar's arrival of course is occupying 
men's minds, and of that you are yourself not unaware. 
However, he having written, I presume, to say that he 
intended to come to his villa at Alsiuni,' his friends i^Tote 
to him not to do so : that many people would annoy hlmj 
and he himself annoy many : thL'v thought it would be more 
convenient for him to land at Ostia. I do not myself 
understand what difference it makes ; but yet Hirtius told 
me that both he and Balbus and Oppius had wTitten to him 
to do so— men, as I have reason to know, who are attached 
to you. I wanted you to learn this, that you might know 

' Some friend of Caesar ood Atticus, several times mentionetl, hut un- 
known to us. 

* On ihe coast of Eirarin, about eighteen miles north (rf the month of 
the Tiller. Cul-sht had a villa there, but bo had many Romnn uohles, 
and 1 sopposc that he would t>e among enemies. 
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where to prepare yourself a lodging, or rather that you might 
do so in both places:' for what he is going to do is un- 
certain- At the same time I have shewn you that I am 
intimate with these men and admitted to their counsels. 
And I don't see any reason for avoiding that. It is one 
thing to bear what one must bear, another to approve what 
one ought not to approve. Though for my part I do not 
know why I should not approve, with the exception of the 
first steps in the movement : for they were within the control 
of men's wills. I saw of course (you were abroad) that our 
friends desired war, whereas Ciesar did not so much desire 
it as not fear it (wherefore the first steps were deliberate, the 
rest merely consequential), and that it must needs be that 
cither this party or that should win. I know that you always 
lamented with me, when we .saw, first, that frightful alter- 
native — the destruction of one or the other army and 
leader ; and, secondly, that the most dreadful evil of all was 
\-ictory in a civil war, which indeed I dreaded even if it 
declared on the side of those whom I had joined. For the 
veriest do-nothings'^ were uttering bloodthirsty threats, and 
they were offended both by your feelings and my words. 
At this moment, indeed, if our men had prevailed, they would 
have been exceedingly violent ; for there were some who 
were very angry with us, as though forsooth wc had adopted 
any resolution as to our own preservation which we had not 
decided to be good for them also; or as though it were 
more for the advantage of the state that they should 8y to 
the protection of the beasts," than cither die out of hand, or 
continue to live, if not with the best prospect, yet at least with 
some- But, it may be said, we are living in a distracted 
republic. Who denies it? But this is their look-out, who 
secured no resources for the various phases of life. 

Well, it was to arrive at this point that my preface has 
extended to a greater length than 1 intended. For as I 
have ever regarded you as a great man, because in the face 
of these storms you are nearly the only one safely in port, 
and are reaping the best fruits of philosophy — riamely, to 

* Al Alsinin and Ost'ta, tbm he might be ready to meet Cosar io 
either. 

' Keadins fitiawiim* iHittai^mtur, 
■ The elephaou of King Jubi. 




fix your mind upon and handle themes, the study and de- 
light of which are to be preferred to all their employments 
and pleasures : so I consider these days you are spending at 
Tusculum to be a specimen of true life, and I would with 
pleasure resign all the wealth in the world to anybody on 
condition of" being allowed, without the interruption of 
violence, to live a life like yours. And this, indeed, I imitate 
to the best of my ability, and with the utmost delight Bnd 
repose in the studies which we both pursue. For who will 
grudge us this pri\ilege, that, when our country either cannot 
or will not employ our services, we should return to that way 
of life, which many learned men have, perhaps wrongly, but 
still have thought was to be preferred even to public business ? 
These studies, in the opinion of some eminent men, involve 
a kind of furlough from public duties : why then, when 
the state allows it, should we not enjoy them to the full? 

But I have more than fulfilled Caninius*s demand ; for 
he quite legitimately' asked me for anything I knew which 
you didn't : but I am telling you what you know better than 
I myself who tell it. I will accordingly do what I was 
asked, that is, prevent your being ignorant of anything that 
is in your way connected with this crisis which I ntay hear.' 



I 
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CCCCLXIX (A xii, 5, §§ I, 2) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TUSCI7LUM Qy^V) 

"QuiNTUS the elder for the fourth lime"" (or rather for 
the thousandth time) — is a fool, for being rejoiced at his 

' /««•, the MS. reading. 1 im not satisfied that it is rightly rejected, 
US it iii Ijy iJl ediloTs; ut ierihertm is easily iiniieisloDd after n»^»)Z/. 
H« elsewhere (vol. L, p. 354) »ys that the proper purpose of a letter is 
to inform Ihe lecinieiit of what Iil- dues not but ought tu know, and ihc 
writer docs. Ho in asking that, Caninius asked wrv, ia sccortlBnce 
with the law of letter writins- 

' The rcadinj' is doubtfu!. 

' Tht beginning of a line of Enniui, Quintu' pater ^uartum (onsul. 
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son's appointment as a Lupcrcus,' and at Statius' — that he 
may sec his family overwhelmed with a double dishonour 1 
1 may add a third in the person of I'bitotimus. What un 
paralleled folly, unless indeed mine can beat it ! But what 
impudence to ask a subscription from you for stch a pur- 
pose I* Granted that he did not come to a "Count athirst," 
but a ** Peirene " and a " holy well-spring of Alphreus " '—to 
drain you as though you were a fountain, as you say, and 
that, too, at a time when you arc so seriously embarrassed i ' 
Where will such conduct end? But that's his affair. I 
am much pleased with my Ca^o : ' but so is Lucilius Bassus 
with his compositions. 

The phrwe niAi/ jopen is a common eupbemisra ; it means "lo be a 
fool •'^(2 PhU. S 8). 

' The Lupertalia had apparently more or less fftlleo into desoetude, 

d Cxstu had restored ition and endowed the Lupcici with funds, 

which the senate deprived them aflcr his dcaih (i_j Phil. § 31), 

tos revived the fcsuvjj again (Suet. Aug. 31 ; Mcnum, Ancyr, 4), 

it condoued till n^nily the erd of Uie fifth c«nliiry A.n. But it 

15 to have becu Hv^uyfn uiuliunilied in Kt.-piiblic!m limes- Ciceto's 

hjcclion to bis nephew beio)^ a Lupercu&i however, was probably as 

aoch on the ground of its being a OvNnrian restoration as aiiytjiittg 

else. 

* What bad hapi)en«d nlmut Quiniufk's favourite frecdnnan ar»d sccre- 
j&iy Statius, or about Philotimus, Tcrcntia's Ircodman of doubtful 
*" onesty, we do not know. 

' Apporcnlljr for his nephew's expenses as Luucrcus. 

• Words of Pindar (N. i. I) describing the place at Syracuse, where 
the river Alphcos, after flowing beneath the Ka, rose to tlic sorface 
attd was called Atethusa. 

' There is, I think, some irony inieoded. Atlicus wob always rich, 
. And Cicero ntore than once hints that he wai a little over " careful " of 
.his incmcy (vol. i., p. 234 ; vol. ii., p. 139), 

ni« panegyric on Cato (lost), which was answered by Otsar's 
AntUntfi. 
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J CCCCLXX (F IX, 16) 

TO L. PAPIRIUS P^TUS' (AT NAPLES) 

TuscuLUM (July) 

I WAS charmed with your letter, in which, first of all, what 
I loved was the tenderness which prompted you to write, 
in alarm lest Silius should by his news have caused me any 
anxiety. About this news, not only had you written to 
me before — in fact twice, one letter being a duplicate of 
the other^— shewing me clearly that you were upset, but I 
also had answered you in full detail, in order that I might, 
as far as such a business and such a crisis admitted, Jxe^ 

vou fronju-vettr-aBx i^jOr at_^PX-I^--"^^^'^ '^ But 
sm^^OtT'shew^Sr^i^ast also how anxious you are about 

that matter — make up your mind to this, my dear Paetus : 

that whatever could possibly be accomplished by art — for it 

is not enough nowadays to contend with mere prudence, a 

sort of system must be elaborated — however, whatever could 

be done or effected towards winning-at wi -se Guri ng th&jxto^- 

.wUl^Jhes^^men I have done, and not, I think, in vain. 

Foflreceive suclT attenHohs, such poUtenesses from all 

Caesar's favourites as make me believe myself beloved by 

them. For, though genuine love is not easily distinguished 

from feigned, unless some crisis occurs of a kind to test 

faithful affection by its danger, as gold in the fire, there are 

other indications of a general nature. But I only employ 

one proof to convince me that I am loved from the heart 

and in sincerity — namely, that my fortime and theirs is of 

such a kind as to preclude any motive on their part for pre- 

^tending. In r^ard, again, to flie man who now possesses 

all power, T rw nn Tpasnp Jnr_rny hpingLfllflrmefLi-^=BFCf^pt 

the fact thal^ once depart from law, everything is Vmcertain ; 
and that nothing can be guaranteed as to the future which 

^ pEEtus, to whom twelve letters are addressed, is an unknown man, 
though evidently very intimate with Cicero, to whom we have heard of 
Jus joresenting a collection of books (vol. i., pp. 60, 66). 
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F IX, 16 TO L. PAPIRIUS P^TUS 9I 

depends on another man's will, not to say caprice. Be tha t' _ 
a s it may, prersonally his f^ fl irc i h a vf-innTT rnr""t ^»» " 
wounded by me. For in that particular point I have ex- 
hibited the greatest self-control. For, as in old times. I used 
to reckon that to speak without reserve was a privilege of 
mine, since to my exertions the existence of liberty in the state 
was owing, so, now that that is lost, I think it is my duty to 
say nothing calculated to oflFend either his wishes or those 
of his favourites.. But if I want to avoid the c redit of certain 
keen or witty epigrams. I must entirely abjure a reputation 
for gemus, which I would no^ refuse to do, if I could. But 
after all Oesar himself has a very keen critical faculty, and, 
just as your cousin Servius ' — whom I consider to have been 
a most accomplished man of letters — had no difficulty in 
saying: "This verse is not Plautus's, this is — " because he 
had acquired a sensitive ear by dint of classifying the various 
styles of poets and. habitual reading, so I am told that 
Caesar, having now ' completed his volumes of Sons mots* if 
anything is brought to him as mine, which is not so, habitu- 
ally rejects it. This he now does all the more, because his 
intimates are in my company almost every day. Now in 
the course of our discursive talk many remarks are let 
fall, which perhaps at the time of my making them seem 
to them wanting neither in literary flavour nor in piquancy. . 
These are conveyed to him along with the other news of 
the day : * for so he himself directed. Thus it comes about 
that if he is told of anything besides * about me, he con- 
siders that he ought not to listen to it. Wherefore I have 
no need of your (Enomaus^ though your quotation of 

^ Servius Claudius, whose books Paetus had given to Cicero. He was 
probably cousin, not brother, of Psetus. 

' His Dicta Collectanea, which Augustus would not allow to be pub- 
lished (Suet. Jul. 56}. 

^ For the actadiuma, see vol. i., p. 146 ; vol. ii., pp. 187, 404.. But 
besides this Csesar seems to have had a private report made to him 
each day of what was happening, just as Augustus did, whether of 
public or domestic occurrences (Suet. Aug. 32 and 78). It was Csesar 
who first ordered the acta of the senate to be published (Suet lul. 20). 

* That is, anything unfavourable. " Csesar considers that he knows 
the worst that I say nrom his own reporters, and will listen to nothing 
more." 

' A play of Accius, from which Psetus had, it seems, quoted some 
lines recommending him to avoid exciting envy. 
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Accius's verses was very much on the spoL But what U 
this jealousy, or what have I now of which anyone can be 
jealous? But suppose the worst. I find that the philo- 
sophers, who alone in my view grasp the true nature of virtue, 
hold that the wise man does not pledge himself against 
anything except doing wrong ; and of this I consider myself 
clear in two waj-s, firstJn_th3Lm^views wece-mostahsoliitBij: 
CQzrect; and second because, when Mo und that w ^ha^ ao^ 
sufficient material force to maJntainthem. T wn^^gf^ifigf^ 
T naTof strength with tlie stra n ge;! partyT Therefore, so far 
as the duty of a good citizenHs concerned, I am certainly 
not open to reproach. WTiat remains is that I should trot 
say or do anything foolish or rash against the men in power ; 
that too, I think, is the part of the wise man. As to the 
rest — what this or that man may say that I said, or the light 
in which he views it, or the amount of good faith with which 
those who continually seek me out and pay me attention 
may be acting — for these things I cannot be responsible. 
The result is that I console myself with the consciousness 
of my uprightness in the past and my moderation in the 
present, and apply that simile of Accius's not to jealous^', 
but to fortune, wliich I hold — as being inconstant and frail 
—ought to be beaten back by a strong and manly soul, as 
a wave is by a rock. For, considering that Greek history js 
full of examples of how the w isest men en dured tyran nies 
either at Athens or Syracuse, whun, thougTrTtrcir~countrics 
were enslaved, they themselves in a certain sense remained 
free — am I to believe that I cannot so maintain my position 
as not to hurt anyone's feelings and yet not blast my own 
character ? 

1 now come to your jests, since as an afterpiece to 
Accius's (Enomaus, you have brought on the stage, not, 
as was his wont, an Alellan play,^ but, according to the 
present fashion, a mime. What 's all this about a pilot-fish, 
a denarius^ and a dish of salt Esb and cheese ? In my old 

' The fabulx AMlmta got ihcir name from Alella in Campania. 
They w«e coarser Oscan plays (vol. i.. p. 259), presented after those 
lalicn flora Greek iragedies, on the analogy oT uie salyric dramas wt 
Athens. Mimef were solo plays or recilatives by single actors with 
ftppropriaie gestures. The^y were becoming fashionable, and we hear of 
•n /yi«j w-hy acted his uwti mima (Suet. Jul, 39; Aug. 45, 99). 

'A dinner At a dinoHui [lOd'.) a bead. 
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easy-going days I put up with that sort of thing : but times 
ore changed. Hirtius and Dolabella are my pupils in rhe- 
toric, but my masters in the art of dining. For I think 
you must have heard, if you really get all news, that their 
practice is to declaim at my house, and mine to dine at 
theirs. Now it is no use your making an affidavit of insol- 
vency to me : for when you had some property, petty profits 
used to keep you a little too close to business ; but as 
things ate now, seeing that you are losing money so cheer- 
fully, all you have to do, when entertaining me, is to regard 
yourself as accepting a " composition " j and e\'en that loss.. 
is leas annoying when it comes from a friend than from a-' 
debtor.' Yet, after all, I don't require dinners su[>ernuous 
in quantity : only let what thefe is be first-rate in quaUly 
and ncMtrchi. I remember you used to tell me stories of 
Phamea's dinner. Let yours be earlier,* but in other re- 
spects like that. But if you persist in bringing me back to 
a dimier like your mother's, I sliould put up with tliat also. 
Kor t should like to see the man who had the face to put 
on the table for me what you describe, or even a polypus- 
looking as red as lupiier Miniatus.' Believe me, you won't 

' To uodcrstaml this rattier elatwrali: cbolf we roust rennrmber ilie 
riifiiiinLiriri-s of the time. C»»r's law of B.c, 49 to reljeve the 
' 'ution in Ualy macfed thai cretlikirs forccloising for mort- 

v, ^ were : (i) to deduct certain sums received as interest ; (3] 

U> Likt- itvcr |he mtirlgaged properties at their value liefoie the war 
puiic. Tbai value )ud to be estimated, and to accept an asUniatia 
mmiil generally .1 loss : for a ciedilar had woperty iin his haods whict 
often would not fetch (he amount of the ticbt. Suetonius reckons the] 
average loss to have Ueea twenty-five per cent. Now PaKu& was fl>l 
CMsnrian, a»<) therefore Ciccru says, "Of course you are t^earing your^ 
1iir^<;?s cTict-rriilly (in the good cause], so you needn't make a ivnA aMut 
' me- It wio some j^id being close-fisted when yoii hud 

J Ave, now you nuy look uponfany expense I cause you as 

iiiiiy uti:' .iitn;r item in ynui lankniptcy." He d'H"* not sertou&ly mean 
that Pxtus wai bankrupt. He chooses w represent the losses under the 
CiCsarioD Idw as amouatiof; to that. 1 have accepted the reading, rtCH 
t:f ptoJ n<>» lit, tbtmgb 1 do not feel thai it is satbfactory. 

' .See vul. ii., pp. 311, J44, 

' That is, " t<:^i-I«ided" lupiler. On certain feslivaK, e<.pe(iinlly.'i 
at Irinmphal banquets, tigute^t of lupiicr were introduced stained witnj 
red-lead <'r cinnabar (Plin. A'. //. 33, § II3). An earthenware figure! 
of the same god wu also in the CapitoUutn coloured in the s^ime wnjrj 
\ij. 33, % 157). It is remarked that the palynos it not naturally red— 
aomc colouring substance nmst have beea vaia in the cookin(^ 
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dare. Before I arrive the fame of my new magnificence 
will reach you : and you will he awestruck at it Yet it is 
no use building any hope on your Aors tfcxievre. I have 
quite abolished that : for in old times I found my appetite 
spoilt by your olives and Lucanian sausages. But why all 
this talk ? T_^t me only get to you. By all means — for I 
wish to wipe away all fear from your heart — go back lo 
your old chccse-and-sardine dish. The only expense I shall 
cause you will be that you will have to have the bath heated. 
All the rest according to my regular habits. What I have 
just been saying was all a joke. 

As to ScHcius's villa,' you Iiave managed the business 
carefully and written most wittily. So I think I won't buy. 
For there is enough salt and not enough savour.' 



CCCCLXXI (F IX, 18) 

TO U PAPIRIUS P.'ETUS (AT NAPLES) 
TuSCULUif (Jui-v) 



4 



^^ Being quite at leisure in my Tusculan villa, because I had 

^^^ sent my pupils' to meet him/ that they mighr at the samtt 
H time present mc in as favourable a light as possible to their 
friend, I received your most delightful letter, from which I 
learnt that you approved my idea of having begun — now 
that legal proceedings are abolished and my old supremacy 

' Q. SelicEtu, a money-lender^ whose villa near Naples Cioeto was 
thinking of btiying. 

- Schiitt supposes that there may have been sa/ina, ' ' salt-works," on 
the pro^K.-i'ty, aiid Ciccto puns on liic othei uieaniiw oi sail — '* wiu" He 
atcms to mean, " I won't buy the property, for, tnough theie is plenty 
of sail in it (as there was wil in your Icltcr), there is a l:(ek i>f suond 
aittactions (M«<7nim)." Tyrrell and I'urscr read lanwrr/c/j, and trans- 
late, "We have had enoi^n of jolting, loo liltic common sense." The 
MSS. have sanmannm, " of j«itcf«," which LKTrhaps might be lendered, 
"though there is enough salt (material for jest], there are not encHigh 
p»i|)le lo tiikc advantage of it." 

* Dolabdia and lliruus. 

* Cxsar, on hb return from his victory in AMca. 
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in the forum is lost — to keep a kind of school, just as Dio- 
n^us, when expelled fronj Syracuse, is said to have opened 
a school at Corinth.' In short, I too am delighted with the 
idea, for I secure many advantages. First and foremost, I 
am strengthening my position in view of the present crisis, 
and that is of primary importance at this time. How much 
that amounts to I don't luiow : I only sec that as at present 
advised I prefer no one's policy to this, unless, of course, it 
had been belter to have died. In one's own bed, I confess 
it might have been, but that did not occur: and as to tlie 
6eld of battle, I was not there. The rest indeed — Pompey, 
your friend Lentulus, Afranius — perished ingloriously." But, 
it may be said, Cato died a noble death. Well, that at any 
rate is in our power when we will : let us only do our best 
to prevent its being as necessary to us as it was to him. 
That is what I am doing. So that is the first thing I had to 
«ay. The next is this : I am improving, in the first place in 
health, which I had lost from giving up all exercise of my 
lungs. In the second place, my oratorical faculty, such as it 
was, would have completely dried up, had I not gone back to 
these exercises. The last thing I have to say, which I rather 
think you will consider most important of all, is this ; I have 
now demolished more peacocks than you have young pigeons ! 
You there rcvd in Haterian ' law-sauce, I here in Hirtian hot- 
sauce.* Come then, if you are half a man, and learn from me 
the maxims which you seek : yet it is a ca.<>c of '* a pig teaching 
Minerva." * But it will be my business to see to that : as for 

' Occro tells the storj again in Tuse. iij. g 27, but the proreib, 
" Dionysiiu in Curinth," in Att. uc. 9 (vol. iL, p. 339) is not, T thinlt, 
coiincctis) with it. 

* Fompey wuassaxajontedin Kgypt : Mctellus riusScipio(rciinpey'2 
CnlheT-in-law), allempting aftcf Tluijiuus (o cscaixr lo Spain, thruw bim- 
— ^^into the sea lo stoid capture ; Afranitwfell into the hands of Siitiua 
Thapsiu utd perishetl m a militAry tiot. Cicero did not accoiu- 
T'.'.miir y'ssTiny to I'harsalia. 

probably a Uwyei with vrbom Pattus wa& in some way 
ci>L _ '<;n; i* duubtlciSH n ptiiy on the duuble meuning uf iur, 

"ta<icc " mitd "law." A timilu metaphor was lued on a celebiatoj 
■mnnnn tf> rrrr^nt ymrs, when certain politiciana wrrc tecomtn«nde(l to 
" i *■ . " '. iuicc." 

:.'itiuctar to tbe art of dining, pp. 93, 98. 
. . -.,. - ._..vv.-. i.....<ci>, iV 'ACqvBK Sec IhtMr, v. 53; jlcad. 1, 
tiB. 
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you, if you can't find purchasers for your foreclosures ^ and 
so fill your pot with denarii, back you must come to Rome. 
It is better to die tif indigestion here, than of starvation 
there. I see you Imve lost money: I hope these friends of 
yours' have done the same. You are a mined man if you 
don't look out You may possibly get to Rome on the only 
mule that you say you have left, since you have eaten up 
your pack horse.* Your seat in the school, as second 
master, will be next to mine : the honour of a cushion will 
come by-and-by. 



CCCCLXXII (F VII, 33) 

TO P. VOLUMNiUS EUTRAPELUS* 

Rome (Julv) 

You don't lose much by not being present at my oratorical 
lectures. You say you would have been envious of Hirlius, 
if you had not loved him : you had no reason for being 
envious ; unless it was of his own eloquence by any chance 
that you were envious rather than of his being my pupil. 
The fact is, my dearest Volumnius, I am either a complete 
failure, or feel myself to be so, now that those members of 
my set, by whose support (joined with your applause) I 
once flourished, are lost : so that if I ever did produce any- 
thing worthy of my reputation, let us sigh that, as Philoctetes 
says in Accius, 

"These arrows now arc fleshed 
On winged nol armed forms — all gloty lost." 

But, after all, things will be more cheerful with mu all round 
if you come : though you will come, as you understand with- 

^ artimaiiofus, properties taken over for debts al a valuation under 
Cficsar^s law. See p. 93. 

' The other Gusarians al Naples. 

* I.e., sold it to buy necessaries. We don'l know what gnitrblinp 
about mooey loses from P.'etiiit drew out all thit chaflT, Fct the mule 
to ride and the horse to carry luggage, ice vol. ii., i>. 213. 

* Vol. ii., p. 9a 
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out my tellinc you, to what I may call an immense bom- 
bardment of Dusiness. If I can once deal with this as I 
wish, I will really say a long good-bye to both forum and 
senate-house, and devote a great deal of time to you and our 
common friends, I mean your Cassius and our Dolabella — 
or rather 1 should call them both ours — who are fascinated 
with the same studies and find mc a very indulgent listener. 
To carry this on we need your refined and polished judg- 
ment, and that deeper tinge of literature by which ' you often 
make me feel somewhat diffident of myself while speaking. 
For I have quite made up my mind, if only Caesar will either 
allow or order it, to lay aside that r^Je in which I have often 
won even his approval, and to throw myself entirely into the 
obscurity of literature, and in company of other devotees of 
it to enjoy the most honourable bind of leisure. For you, I 
could have wished that you had not felt afraid of my being 
much bored ' with reatUng your letter, if, as you say, you 
chance to send me a somewhat long one ; and I should like 
you henceforth to make up your mind that the longer a 
letter from you is, the better I shall like it. 



CCCCLXXIII (F IX, 20) 

TO L. PAPIiaUS P^-TUS (AT NAPLES) 

Rome (August) 

I WAS doubly charmed by your letter, first because it made 
me laugh myself, and secondly because I saw that you could 
still laugh. Nor did I in the least object to being over- 
whelmed with your shafts of ridicule, as though I were a light 
skirmisher in the war of wits. What I am vexed' at is that 
I have not been able, as I intended, to run over to see you : 
for you would not have had a mere guest, but a brother-in- 

' Onrilitng tit oi mtit, with Schiite. Mueller brackels meit. 

' Ratling petim'itus, ihe ruding of one MS. The resl h«ve 
ftmri^j. Tyrrell «n<l Pursct ailoiil Orelli'F. fur libraries, " ty my 
teoetwicj," *' by deputy." liut why should Volomnius romd Ciwro 
tflipltiytng his secielftries to read Iq htiuP 

Ul. H 
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arms. And such a hero ! not the man whom you used to 
do for by the Aors d'ctuvrt. I now bring an unimpaired 
^jpetite to the egg, and so tbu fight is maintained right up 
to the roast veaL .Xhe compliments you used to pay me in 
old times- ^" W hat a contented person ! " " What an easy 
goest to entertain ! " — are things of the past. All my anxiety 
about the good of the state, all meditating of speeches to be 
delivered in the senate, all getting up of briefs I have cast to 
the winds. I have thrown myseU into the camp of my old 
enemy Epicurus^not, however, with a ^iew to the ejttra- 
vagance of the present day, but to that refined splendour of 
yours — I mean your old st>-Ic when you had money to spend 
(though you never had more landed estate '). Therefore pre- 
pare ! You have to deal with a man, who not only has a large 
appetite, but who also knows a thing or two. You are aware 
of the extravagance of your bour^ois gentiikomme. You must 
forget all your little baskets and your omelettes. I am now 
so far advanced in the art that I frequently venture to ask your 
friend Verrius and Camillus to dinner — what dandies ! how 
fastidious ! But think of my audacity : I even gave Hirtius a 
diuner, without a peacock however. In that ditinur my cook 
could not imitate him in anything but the hot sauce. 

So this is my way of life now^ays : in the morning I re- 
ceive not only a large number of " loyalists," who, however, 
look gloomy enough, but also our exultant conquerors here, 
who in my case ore quite prodigal In polite and afiectionate 
attentions. When the stream of morning callers has ebbed^ 
I wrap myself up in my books, either writing or reading. 
There are also some visitors who listen to my discourses 
under the belief of my being a man of learning, because I 
am a trifle more learned than themselves. After that all my 
time is given to my bodily comfort. I have mourned for my 
country more deeply and longer Uian any mother for her 
only son. But lake care, if you love me, to keep your health, 
lest 1 should cake advantage of your being laid up to eat you 
out of house and home. For I am resolved not to spare 
you even when you are ill. 

' Referring to the foreclosures on Iindit which Pietus had been ob- 
Uged to lake r>n th« vnluntions {irtlimaticfUi) oocordiag (o Cesar's law, 
which were unsaleable ; so he had land on hU hands and yet was short 
of moaey. Sec pp. 93, 96. 
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CCCCLXXIV (F VII, 27) 

TO TITUS FADIUS GALLUS (IN EXILE) 

Rome (?) 

I AM sarprised at your finding fault vntix roe, when etiquette 
forbids it/ Even if ther<i had been no such obstacle^ you 
ought not to ha\'e done it. " \Vhy I shewed you attention 
in your consulship" — and then you go on to say that Csesar 
wiU certainly recall you. Well, you have a great deal to 
say, but nobody believes you. You allege that you stood 
for the tribunciihip for my soke. I wi^h you liad always 
been a tribune, then you would not have wanted anyone to 
intervene ! You say that I dare not speak what 1 think, on the 
ground that I did not give a sufficiently spirited answer to a 
shameless retjuest of yours. I write thus to shew you that 
even in tliat iH,-culiar .-ityle of coni[wsitiou, In which you 
desire to be forcible, you are nil. But if you had presented 
your grievance to me in a reasonable spirit, I should have 
cleared myself in your eyes with readiness and ease : for I 
am not ungrateful for what you have done, but vexed with 
Whal you have written. Now I do wonder that you think 
me, the cause of ever>one else's freedom, to be but a slave. 
Kor if the information — as you call it — which you gave me 
was false, what do I owe you ? If true, you are the best 
¥ritness of what the Rotuaii [jeople owe me. 

' Seejrol. i., y, 363 (/dm, v. tS). Fadins had been qufcstor Eo tbe 
'iiUhip. He had been in exiW itmcir n.c. ^2, and 
.,)it Ciceto m^ht have done something more to 
'...,u.,.', nod tu liuvtr reproached him wilh the raliie of ht& 
wnricc*. during the Carilinarian coiupinic>', and in securing his recall. 
Muellrr pUrc> ihU letter in March, R.C. 53, but in that year there could 
have beeo no qnestion of being readied by Ctcsor. 
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CCCCLXXV (F vn, 28) 

TO NUNIUS CURIUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome (August) 

1 REMKMBER the time when I thought you foolish for as- 
sociating with your friends over there rather than with us : 
for a residence In this city — while it was still a city at all — 
was much better suited to your culture and refinement than 
all the Peloponnesus put together, 10 say nothing of Patne. 
Now, however, on the contrai}' you seem to me to have been 
long-sighted for having settled in Greece when things here 
were in a desperate condition, and at the present crisis not 
only to be wise for being abroad, but happy as well. And 
yet what man of any discemmeni can be happy at present ? 
But what you, who could do so, have secured by the use of 
your feet — removal to a place "Where of the Pelopida"* 
(you know the rust) — I am getting by a different method. 
For, after giving myself up to the reception of my friends 
which is more crowded than it used to be, precisely because 
they imagine that in a citizen of honest sentiments they see 
a rare bird of good omen, I bury myself in my library. 
Accordingly, I am completing works of an importance 
which you will perhaps appreciate. For in a certain talk I 
had with you at your house, when you were finding fault 
with my gloom and despair, I understood you to say, that 
you could not recognize the old high spirit in my books.' 
But, by Hercules, at that lime I was mourning for the 

' A quotation from the I^lops of Accius, wbich he applies marc than 
once agnin to the Cicsarians : 

"CTolem, 
ubi nee Pctopidanira nonien ncc facliL aut famiun etudiitni." 

"Oh that I might &,y away, where neither name nor deed nor fame of 
the sons of P<;lops might reach my ear ! " 

' I retain dhert in this sentence. Tyrrell and Purser read dititrt, and 
translate iniciUxi ditcere, *' I remember learning," whidi I cannot 
fottow. It would be twttcr to oniit diiin altogcthfir. 
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Rcpoblic — which by its services to me, and no less by mine 
to it, was dearer to nic thau my Urc. i\»d even now, though 
not only is reason (which ought to be more powerful than 
anything) consoling me, but also time which cures even 
fools, yet I am nevertheless gTie\ing that the general inter- 
ests are In sucli a state o( collapse, that no hope even is left 
of any future improvement. Not thai in the present instance 
the fault is his, in whose power everything is — unless by any 
chance that very fact is not as it should be — but some 
things by accident and others by my own fault also have so 
(alien out, that complaint on ray part for the past is barred. 
Hope for the future I see none. Therefore I return to what 
I said ai first : you have left all this wisely, if you did so by 
design ; luckily, if by iiccident. 



CCCCLXXVr (F IX, 19) 

TO L. PAPIRIUS P.^TUS (AT NAPLES) 

Roue (August) 

What! you don't budge from your mischievous humour? 
Vou hint that Balbus was contented with very plain fare : 
your insinuation seems to be that when kings ' arc so 
abstemious, much more ought mere consularsto be so. You 
don't know that I fished everything out of him ; for he came 
straight from the city gate to my house— and I am not sur- 
prised tliat he did not prefer going to his own house, but that 
he didn't go to his own M/e amte / However, my first three 
words were "How 'sour Paatus?" In answer he swore that he 
had never had a pleasanter visit anywhere. If you earned that 
compliment by your conversation, I will bring you a pair of 
cars no less discriminating : but if by your dainty fare, I beg 
you not to think stutterers' worth more than men of elo- 
quence. One thing afier another stops rae every day. But 

< Oesarians, Uke Balbus, wbo ant now in quaa-ioyal power. But 
rtx » oftcD used for " pttton " or " great man, ' u in Horace. 
* Pnnoing 00 tbe meaniDg of Ba^s. 




CCCCLXXVII 

TO L. PAPIRIUS PvETUS <AT NAPLES) 

Rome (August?) 

I HAVE just lain down to dinner at three o'clock, when I scrib- 
ble a copy of this note to you in my pocket-book.' You will 
say, "where?" WithVoIumnius Eutrapelus. One place above 
me is Atticus, one below Verrius, both friends of yours. Do 
you wonder that our slavery is made so gay ? Well, what am 
I to do ? 1 ask your advice as the pupil of a philosopher.* 
Am I to be miserable^ to torment myiicir? What should t 
get by tliat? And, moreover, how long? "Live with your 
bocks," say you. Well, do you suppose that I do anything 
else? Or could 1 have kept alive, had I not lived with my 
books? But even to them there is, I don't say a surfeit, but 
a certain limit. When I have left them, though I care very 
little about my dinner — the one problem which you put 
before the philosopher Dion — still, what better to do with 
my time before taking myself off to bed I cannot discover. 

Now listen to the rest Below Eutrapelus lay Cytheria.* 
At such a party as that, say you, was the famous Cicero, 

" To whom nil looked with rcv'rence, on whose fact 
Greclcs turned their eyes with wonder?" 

To tell you the truth, I had no suspicion thai slie would be 

' No doDbt for his amaruensiii lo copy. Writing letters at die dioner 
(able seems lo have been no uausual thing with busy men. H was 
Caesar's constant habit (Pirn. Cas. 63). And we have already heard of 
letters being delivered both to hobt and giieit at dinner (p. 76). 

* Dion, a Stoic [Acad. U. 4, § 12). 

* Of whom we have heard as accorapanying Antony in his round of 
(he Italian cities in B.C. 49 (vol. li., p. 389). In the and Philippic (S 58) 
Cicero say.<i her connexion with Volaranius was so notorious, that she 

n-as sddrciscd then as VoluuiDta. Cythcris was her theatrical name. 
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TO L, PAPIRIUS P^TUS 



103 



there. But, after all, even the Socratic Aristippus himself 
did not blush when he was taunted with having Lais as 
his mistress; "Yes," quoth he, "Jjais is my mistress, but 
not my master." It is better in Greek ; ' you must mi 
a translation yourself, if you want one. As for myself, the 
fact is that that sort of thing never had any attraction for 
me when I was a young man, much less now I am an old 
one. I like a dinner party. I talk freely there, whatever 
conies upon the tapis, as the phrase is, and convert sighs 
into loud bursts of laughter. Did you behave better in 
iering at a philosopher and saying, when he ininted anyone 
put any quL-stion he chose, that the question you asked 
the first ihirig in the morning was: "WTiere shall I dine?" 
The blockhead thought that you were going to inquire 
whether there was one heaven or an infinite number ! What 
did you care about that ? " Well, but, in heaven's name " — 
you will say to me — *' wa.s a dinner a great matter to you, 
and there of all places ? " ' 

Wol! then, my course of life is this. Every day something 
read or written : then, not to be quite churlish to my friends, 
I dine with them, not only mthout exceeding the law, but 
even within it. and that by a good deal.' So you have no 
rtiason to be terrified at the idea of my arrival. You will 
receive a guest of moderate appetite, but of infinite jest 

' <3j*"''"''X''t"" (^'"fi*^"- L**rt. yita Arijtippit7A)' Anecdolesoflhc 
famous Corimhian imntrix will be found in the 13th l»ok of Athenaeus. 

* I have itan-slatccl ihis as a rtftorl which Cicrro expects Pieltis to 
make : " you chaS mc about my neglecting philosophy for dinner : but 
why do yi>u care for a dinnci so much as lo diof in s-iich company ?" 
It is not a very ub^'ious or ccrliun explanation, but neither ore any of 
those given by others which all differ. At iwiurally introduces a sup- 
posed objection. Bui Ibe text is ver)' dnubtful. 

* Cesar's sumptuary law. Suetonius iays that be carried it out so 
LMrictly, thai be ^t ia.spectors in the provision market to acize forbidden 
FdaintieK, and even sent lictots to tcmove them froin the tabic if thry 

had been procured. Of course, however, it failed (Saet. /«/. 43; cp. 
I)io. 45. »5). 
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CCCGLXXVIII (F IX, 17) 

TO L, PAPIRIUS P/ETUS (AT NAPLES) 

Roue (August) 

Aren't you a ridiculous fellow for asking me what I think 
will.bc doni; about those municipal towDs_ and lands, whtin 
our friend Balbus ' has been slaying with you ? As though I 
were likely to know what he doesn't, and as though, when 
I do know anything, it is not from him that I always 
learn it Nay rather, if you love rae, tell mc what is going 
to be done about us : for you have had in your power one 
from whom you could have learnt it either sober or at any rate 
drunk. IJut for myself, I do not ask you for such information : h 
in the first place, because I put it down as so much gain that I H 
have been left alive for the last four years, if gain it Is to be 
called, and if it is life to sun'ive the Republic ; and, iii the 
second place, because I think that I myself know what is going 
to happen, f-'or whatever the stronger chooses will be done, 
and the stronger will always l>e the sword. We ought, 
accordingly, to be content with any concession made to us, 
whatever it is; the man who was unable to endure this 
ought to have died. 

They are measuring the territory of Veil and Capena.' 
This is not far from my Tusculan property. However, I don't 
at all alarm myself. I enjoy while I may; I only wish it 
may last. If that does not turn out to be the case, yet, 
since I in my courage and philosophy thought that nothing 
was bt:ttcr than to remain alive, I cannot but love the man 
by whose kindness I gained that object. But even if he 
should desire the continuance of a republic, such as perhaps 
he wishes and we ought all to pray for, he yet does not know 
bow to do it : so completely has he entangled himself with 
many other people. 

' Who, as Ctesar*3 friend and acent, would know bis ioteotioQS. 
' That is, for allotments of lanu to veterans. 
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Bai I >m eoiEig loo fiif . I fcvgoc thai I am wn/do^ to 
yoQ. Hovevex, let me assore you cif dusr that oot ooly l» 
wfao Aa oot in bts confidence, tnt even ifae leader htmseU' ts 
unable to nf vfisK is ffaa^ tti hippen. For, while we «re 
hurfwa^hebadgretodr aiiiKan c i gi and so oekher cui 
he pctiiMy be am of wfaat drcumsunces will detnaDd, nor 
we oT wtiat be is des^ning. Tbe reasoo that I did not send 
yoa this answo before was not because 1 Am usually idk, 
layrcailly in tbe matter of writp^ bui because* as I had no 
linly about inything, I did not cboose lo caiiso you 
aiuiety &om tbe beaiUtioD, or hope from ihu con- 
of my words. However, I will add this, which ts the 
afaaolute tmth, that dming the pnsent crisis I hav-tr not 
a wurd about tbe danger you mention.^ In any cose 
you wiD be: bound, like the man of sense that you are, to 
hope for tbe best, prepare youtsdf for tbe worst, and bear 
vbaCefcr happens. 



CCCCLXXIX (F IX, IS) 



TO L. PAPIRIUS P.€TUS (AT NAPLES) 

Roue (ScPTEktilEK) 

I WILL answer two letters of yours : one which I received 
four days ago from Zetbus, a second which your letter-carrier 
Phileros brought, I'Yom your former letter I galherwl Uiat 
you were much gratified by my anxiety aboul your health, 
and I rejoice that you have been convinced of it' But, 
believe me, you will never see il in its full reality from 
a letter. For though I perceive that I am being sought 
out and liked by a considerable number of people — a 
thin}; it is impossible for mc to deny — there is not one 
of them all nearer to my heart tlian yourself. For tliat you 

* Tbit bf of confiKcalions in Cimtuinta. 

" Tbe lext Is doubtful. I have tdkcn MueHer's tesding, fuam ithi 
ftrrpt£tam eae gendeo, omittini{ ampmrngtu trga tt mtmm HH /tr* 
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love me, and have done so for a long while and without in- 
terruption, is indeed a great thing, or rather the greatest, but 
it is shared with you by many : but that you are yourself' so 
lovable, so gracious, and so delightful in every way — that 
you have all to yourself. Added to that is your wit, not 
Attic, but more pungent than that of the Attics, good 
Roman wit of the true old city style. Now I — thinik what 
you will of it — am astonishingly attracted by nitticism^ above 
all of the native kind, especially when I see that they were 
first infected by Latinism, when the foreign element found its 
way into the city, and now-a-days by the breeched ' and Trans- 
alpine tribes also, so that no trace of the old-fashioned style 
of wit can be seen. Accordingly when I see you, ! seem— ^ 
to confess the truth — to see all the Granii, the Lucilii, as well 
as tlie Crassi and LsUi. Upon my life, I have no one left 
but you in whom I can recognize any likeness of the old 
racy cheerfulness. And when to these graces of wit there is 
added your strong affection for me, do you wonder that 1 
have been so severely alarmed at so grave a blow to your 
health? 

In your second letter you say in self-defence that you did 
not advise me against the purchase at Naples,' but recom- 
mended caution. You put it politely, and I did not regard it 
in any other light. However, I gathered the same idea as 
I do from this tetter, that you did not tliink it open to me to 
take the course which I thought I might — namely, to abandon 
politics here, not indeed entirely, but to a great extent. 
You quote Catulos and all that period.' >Vhere is the ana- 
logy? I did not myself at that time desire to absent 
myself for any length of time from the guardianship of the 
constitution : for 1 was sitting at the helm and holding the 
rudder ; whereas now I have scarcely a place in the hold. 
Do you suppose the number of senatonal decrees will be 
any the less if I am at Naples? ^Miile I am at Rome and 



4 



' Technically Gallia dratata was the Province, i.e., Noibonensisi 

' Sec pp. 94. 107. 

■ lie IS tefemng to the period of his own consulship, and the ycMl 
immediately preceding iL Q. LutatiusCatulus (consul b.c. 78) had been 
ft consistent supporter of the p^ity of the Opltmsies, supporloi Cicero 
l^^MiuI the OiUllunnan onspirators, ami hailed him as pater patriit 
(^ So/. § til). He died in b.c. 6a See vol. i., pp. 59, 124. 
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actually haunting the forum, senatorial decrees are written 
out in the house of youT admirer, my intimate friend.' And 
whenever it occurs to him, I am put down as backing a decree, 
and am informed of its having reached Anuenia and Syria, 
profcssinj^ to have been made in accordance with my vote, 
before any mention has been made of the business at alL' 
And) indeed, I would not have you think that I am joking 
about this ; for I assure you I have had letlers from kings 
at the other end of the earth, thanking me for having voted 
for giving them the royal title, as to whom I was not only 
ignorant of their having been called kings, but of their very 
existence even. What, tl^en, am I to do? After all, as long 
as this friend of ours — this guardian of morals* — is here, I 
will follow your advice : but directly he goes away I am oft 
to your mushrooms. If I have a house there, I riII make 
the expenses allowed for a day by the sumptuar)* law last 
over ten days. But if T don't find anjthing to suit me, I 
have made up my mind to reside with you : for I know I 
could not please you more. I am beginning to despair of 
Sulla's house, as I told you in my last, but 1 have not, after 
all, quite given it up. Fray do what you suggest, inspect 
it with some builders. If then; is no defect in walls or roof, 
the rest will meet my views very well. 



CCCCLXXX (F XIII, 68) 

TO P. SERVILIUS ISAURICUS (IN ASIA) 

Rome (SEriEMBBR) 

I WAS exceedingly obliged by your letter giving mc an ac- 
cxKmt of your voyages. For you indicated your recollectioa 

* ae»r. 

* Other references to falsifications of stnalus canmlta uc dt IhtHS^ 
I 5n r i^tf Ruiia, % 40. In ihcsc caacs hcic mentioned Ciccio alleges 
it>.-: ' was placed on the back ns bavinf; been one of the com* 
tni' A lip the decree {tsu ad ttribendHmt or tidtxit Hribtttd»\, 
Sec vU. li-. ^. 194. 

* The title of pnefttlHs meribui hid been g^ven \A Cn>u bn ^vut 
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of our friendship, than which notlung could be more grateful 
to my feelings. For the future you will oblige me still more 
if you will write to me in a friendly way about public affairs, 
that is, the state of your province, and the details of your 
administration. Although I shall be sure to hear of these 
things from many people, considering your distinguished 
position, nevertheless I should be extremely glad to learn 
them from a letter of your own. For my part, I shall not 
often write to you my sentiments on imperial politics owing 
to the risk of a letter of that kind ; but of what is actually 
being done I will frequently inform you. Still I seem to 
hope that our colleague' Csesar will be careful to see that 
we have a constitution of some kind. It was of great 
importance that you should take part in his deliberations : 
but if it is more for your interests, that is, better for yoiu* 
reputation, that you should govern Asia and protect a part 
of the empire which has suffered from misgovern men t,' 
I also am bound to prefer that course which will best 
serve you and your glory. For my part, 1 will attend with 
the greatest zeal and activity to wliatever I think likely to be 
of importance to your position ; and first and foremost I will 
guard with every kind of respectful attention your most illus- 
trious father,' as I am bound to do in view of our long stand- 
ing friendship, of the kindnesses received by me from your 
family, and of his own noble character. 

years, among other honoms, th\& year after the news of Thapeus (Dio, 
43. Ml- 

' Cxsax had hecotnean anpir, in \'irtueoradeerce of h.c. it7rnaJtinE 
him a memherofall UiesKcrd! colli^t-s (r>io, 42, 51). We do not know 
the date of the election of I&nuricus — Oesai's colleagtic in the consul- 
ship of a.C. 48 — bal it was probalJy in E.C. 47, when ihcre were two 
death vacancies (Q. Caasius and Appins Claodius). He was now pro- 
consul of Asia. For Cicero's elecnon in B.C 53, see vol. ii., p. 107 
(note); cp. vol. i., p. 90. 

* The sort of iDJurie inflicted on Asia may be (<:aiher«d from vol. t, 
p. 73 * cp- ''<■ »'"»/<•''• Pomp. § 64. 

* P. Servilius Vatia, consul B.C. 79, who ha.s leccived the cognomen 
of Isaiiriciu from his victory uvcr the Isaiitiun rnbhcr tribes (B.C. 78), 
for which he celebrated a triumph in B.e. 74. He died in B.C. 44. 
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CCCCLXXXI (F IV, 13) 

TO P. NIGIDIUS FIGULUS (IN EXILE)' 

Rome {> Septemder) 

Though I have for some time past been on the look-out as 
to what I had best write to you, not only does no definite 
subject occur to me, but even the usual style of letter seems 
impossible. For of one department and habilual element 
in those letters," which we used to write in the days of our 
prosperity, the state of the times has violently deprived us, 
and fortune has ordained that T should be unable to write or 
so much as to think of anything of the sort There only 
remained a certain gloomy and HTetched style of letter, 
and one suited to the state of the times : that, too, fails mc. 
In it there is bound to he either a promise of some assistance, 
or some consolation for your sorrow. I had no such promise 
to give : for, cast down by a similar blow of fortune, I am 
myself supporting my disasters by the aid of others, and it 
more frequently occurs to my mind to complain that I am 
living as I do, than to rejoice that I am alive. For although 
no signal injury has been inflicted upon me personally apart 
from others, and although it lias never occurred to my mind 
to wish for anytliing in such circumstances which Cxsar has 
not spontaneously offered me, yet nevertheless I am being so 
worn out with anxieties, that I regard myself as doing wrong in 
the mere fact of remaining alive. For I have lost not only 
many very intimate associates whom either death has snatched 

' P. Nigidius Figulus, tribune ».c. 60-59, pndor B.C. 58, bad 
adhered throughout to the Pompelan party. Jle was a veryleirned 
mail, wlio wmtc oti va(uiu>« sut>jecl« of natural hiMnry, aucural science, 
aod Uogoage. Suetonius (.■^m_c. 94) says ihnt he prophcsjcd the fnturc 
gteatocss di Aiiguslua by asjrtil-igy from the hourof hts birth. He w&i 
not rccallcil, but died shortly iftcr the date of thib letter. Uc professed 
lo firllow Pythagoras in srtme way. 

* Lilemry or philosophical subjects, Bppaicntly, or pcrfaups Uvel>- 
•tvd iponivc subjects, aee vol. L, p. 354. 
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from me, or exile torn away, but also all the friends whose 

affection my former successful defence of the Republic, ac- 
complished with your aid, had gained for me. I am in the 
very tnidst of their shipwrecked fortunes and the confiscation 
of their property ; and 1 not only hear — which in itself 
would have been bad enough — but 1 have before my very 
eyes the sharpest of all pangs, the actual sight of the ruin 
of those men by whose aid in old times I quenched that 
conflagration. And in the city in which I once enjoyed 
such popularity, influence, and glory, I am now entirely 
deprived of all these. I reuin, indeed, Oesar's supreme kind- 
ness : but that cannot make up for violence and a complete 
upset of the established order of things. Thtirefore, being 
shorn of all to which nature and taste and habit had accu.s- 
tomed me, I present no pleasant object either to others, as 
it seems to me, or to myself. I'or, being inclined by natme 
to he always actively employed in some task worthy of a 
man, I have now no scope, not merely for action, but even 
for thought. And I, who in old times was able to help men, 
who were either obscure or even guilty, am now unable to 
make even a kind promise to Publius Ni^dius — the most 
eminent man of the day for learning and purity of character, 
who formerly enjoyed the highest popularity, and at any rate 
was a most affectionate friend to me. 

ITierefore from that kind of letter I am forcibly debarred. 
The only thing left is Co console you and to put before you 
some considerations by which I may endeavour to distract 
your thoughts from your afflictions. But, if anyone ever had, 
you have the gift in the highest degree of consoling either 
yourself or another. Therefore upon that part of the sub- 
ject which proceeds from profound reason and philosophy I 
will not touch : I will leave it entirely to you. What is 
becoming to a brave and wise naan, what solidit)- of character, 
what a lofty mind, what a past such as yours, what studies 
and accomplishments, in which you have been eminejit from 
boyhood, demand of you — that you will see for yourself. I 
only undertake to assure you of what I am able to gather 
and perceive, from being at Rome and watching affairs 
anxiously and with attention : it is that you will not be long 
in the distressing circumstances in which you are at present ; 
but that in those, nevertheless, which I share with you, you 
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will perhaps be permanently. I think I perceive, to begin 
with, that the mind of him who is now all-powerful is inclined 
to grant your restoration. I am not writing al random. 
The less familiar I am with him, the more minute am I in 
my inquiries. It is in order that he may feel less difficulty 
in returning a sterner answer to those with whom he is stiU 
more angry, tliat he is as yet slower than he otherwise would 
have been in releasing you from your distressing position. 
His close friends, indeed, and those who are most liked by 
him, both speak and think of you with surprising kindness. 
Then there is in your favour the wish of the common people, 
or I should rather say a consensus of all classes, liven chat 
vih\ch for the present, indeed, is most powerless of all, but 
which hereafter must necessarily be powerful, I mean the 
Republic itself, will with all the strenglh Jt may possess en- 
force your claim before long, believe me, upon those very 
men by whom it is now held in bondage. 

I come round, then, to the point of even making you a 
promise, which in the first instaiice I refrained from doing. 
For I will both open my arms to his most familiar friends, 
who are very fond of me and are much in my society, and 
will worm my way into his intimacy, which up to this lime 
my scruples have closed to mc, and I will at least follow 
up all the paths by which I shall think ii possible to arrive 
at the object of our wishes. In all this department 1 will do 
more than 1 venture to write. And other things, which I 
know for certain to be at your scr\'ice at the hands of many, 
are in the highest slate of pre[)aration on ray side. There is 
no one article of properly belonging to me which I would 
choose to have my av.-n rather than yours. On this point, 
and indeed on the whole subject, I write the less liberally, 
lx:causc I prefer your hoping, what I feel sure will be the 
case, that you will be in the enjoyment of your own again. 
It remains for me to beg and beseech you to keep up 
your spirits to the highest pitch, and not to remember those 
maxims only which you have learnt from other great men, 
but those also which you have yourself produced by your 
genius and industry. If you review these, you will at once 
hope for the best, and endure philosophically wlial happens, 
of whatsoever kind it may be. But you know this belter 
than I, or rather than anyone. For my part, whatcv«s i 
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understand to be to your interests I will attend to with the 
greatest zeal and activity, and will preserve the memory of 
what you did for me at the saddest period of my life. 



CCCCLXXXII (F IV, 15) 

TO GN^US PLANCIUS' (EXILE IN CORCYRA) 

Rome (Septehber) 

I HAVE received your very short note, from which I was not 
able to learn what I wanted to know, but did learn what I 
was sure of already. For I did not gather with how much 
courage you were bearing our common misfortunes : while 
the strength of your affection for me I had no difficulty in 
seeing. But the latter I had known before. If I had known 
the former, I would have adapted my letter to it. However, 
though I have already written all that I thought ought to be 
written, I yet considered that at such a crisis as this I ought 
briefly to warn you not to think that you are in any danger 
special to yourself. We are all in great danger, but yet in 
one that is common to us aU. So you ought neither to 
demand a position peculiar to yourself and distinct, nor to 
refuse one in which we all share. Wherefore let us keep - 
the same mutual regard as we always had ; which I may hope 
in your case and guarantee in my own. 

* See vol. i., p. 172. 
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TO M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS' 
MITYLENE) 

Rome (September) 



(AT 



X TM5 not venture to advise a man of your consummate 
wisdom, nor to offer encouragement to a man of the highest 
spirit and the most conspicuous gaJlantry — certainly not to 
consoU him in any way whatever. For if you bear what has 
happened as 1 am told you do, I ought rather to congratulate 
you on your manliness than console your sonow. But if 
these great disasters to the state are breaking your heart, I 
have no ingenuity to spare for finding consolations for you. 
when I carmot console myself. All that remains, therefore, 
for me 10 do is ai every point so to display and guarantec 
my services, and to be in such a way ready to undertake 
whatever your friends may wish, as to shew that I hold 
myself your debtor not only for everything that is within my 
power to do, but also for what is beyond it. Nevertheless, 
please to consider that in what follows I have given you a 
warning, or (if you like) expressed an opinion, or from 
affection for you have been unable to refrain from saying — 
that you, as I do myself, should make up your mind, if there 
is to be a republic at all, that the hrst place in it is your 
due in everybody's judgment as well as in actual fact, though 
you are necessarily yielding to the circumstanciis of the hour : 
but if there is none, that after all this is the place best fitted 
for living even in exile. Kor if we are seeking freedom, what 
place is free from the master's hand ? But if all we want is 
some place, no matter of what sort, what residetice is 
pleosanter than one's own home ? But believe me, even the 

' M. Cbodiiu Mucellai, consul B.c 51, though he bad offended 
CxwiT by h» aclioa nji la the magistrate at Comnm (vol. a., p. 30), aiul 
had been with Ponipcy in Epinis, had been since Pompcy's defeat 
living a( Milylene unmolested. It was on hb recoil thai Ciccia dctiv««d 
the ipeecb (/r» Afarrelh) in the senate this year. See -pp. v^'b-\'Si v 
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roan who now dominates everything favours men of talent ; 
moreover, he opens his amis to high hirth and lofty position, 
as far as circumstances and Iiis own party needs allow. But 
I have said more than I intended. I return, therefore, to that 
one fact — that I am yours, and wiH be by the side of your 
friends, always provided tha.t they are yours : if not, I will in 
any case satisfy the claims of our attachment and affection 
in all particulars. Good-bye. 



CCCCLXXXIV (F IV, 7) 

TO M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (AT 
MITYLENE) 

Rome (September) 

Thoi;gh I am aware that as yet you have maintained a 
policy of a nature that I do not venture to rebuke— not 
that 1 do not myself disagree with it, but because I judge 
you to be so wise a man, that I do not presume to prefer my 
view to yours — nevertheless, both the antiquity of our 
friendship and your eminent affection for me, which I have 
known from your childhood, have urged me to write to you 
what I believed would make for your personal security, and 
thought was not inconsistent with your honour. I have a 
vivid recollection that you were wise enough to discern the 
first signs of these disasters long before they occuned, and 
that you administered the consulship with the utmost splen- 
dour and in the most loyal spirit. But I also was conscious 
of this — that you were not satisfied with the policy of the 
civil war, nor with Pompey's forces,' nor the nature of his 
army,* and were always deeply distrustful of it : in which 

' That is, with the amount of forces Pompcy had to depend upon at 
the beginning of H,c. 49 (see Ocs. JJ. C. i. r J, whence Marccllus is said 
to have proposed thai Csrsar's demand should not be brooght before the 
senate until ihc levies had been held and an army cnrolira. Se« also 
vol. ii., jj. 247. 
' Thzt is, of the helerogeneouc charactci of the army in Epini^ 
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KntJmeot I think yog iFiT » l > f i tha t I »bo ihaed. Accord' 
tngly, you did ooc take nodb ptfX as aone aenioe, xad I 
always strore oot to do iol Fkv «c vene not *'*«'**■'£ vith 
the weapons with wfaicfa ve a^^ faaae ;^ 

in all of which we had die w i p e ri ority — boc vidi ontscks 
and bnite force, in which «e ipeie noc fab eqwLk. Aocord- 
ingly, we were haien^ <x, if «cxdi cannoc vt^tf fae ^*— — *, 
at least we were cnafa cd and tendered p am ukm . Aad m 
this no one can do ocfacnnc tfaut }a^iif paiac yoar reaohi- 
tion, in that with all hope of netarffon CMt aside aO decire 
of keeping xip the coattm afao ; aad cheaed that a wiae 
man tod a good dtiaen lakes Ae friC tfepiiaacml war 
with reluctaoce, bat with pfcai r e i^HJ^f* taking the lasL 
Those who did not adept the sbbk coaeae siTCRBadf 1 
pcrcave to have spfit op imo two daaaea. uther tfae^ 
eDde a vo im ad to renew the war — aod theae bare betaken 
themselves to Africa : oi; like njradC they Iroited thea- 
sehres to the Tictor. Yoorooune was a kind of compromise 
between the two, since yarn peifaaps regarded the second aa 
cowardice, the fint as b&td ofasdnacy. I coofiaa that hj 
Q)oi>t people, or I ihould s^ by t MAjfitudj, joar pbn fa« 
been judged to be wise, by waof etcn mapiantsioas and 
courageous. Bat your poficy, as it seesBS to lae ax least, 
has a certain limit, nptxraXty as in my opinion oodnBg is 
wanting to your being able to keep yoor entire fbrtne^ 
except your own w JI B i^peaa to do sa For I hare ^ttbCRd 
that there is ootimig efae wfaidi ciusea him who is now aO- 
poweifol to fed any hnwtatinn, eioept the fear that yoa 
would not regard it as a bwoor at alL' As co which there 
S no occasioa for me to say what I think, snoe my coodn ct 
speaks for itselt Howercr, even if yoa bad alittdy made 
iq» your mind, that you preferred being absent from Ronke 
to seeing what was repugnant to your feelinip, yetyooou^ 
lo haire rcBected that, wherever yoe were, yoa woold be in 

Mde op of aD bumm, Aoitic h «e!l m EwopeM. Sec «oL a.. 

*■ AiaMMla of EKt,wtieaMwccIl^ Portly dkrOiflener.faiirf Ms 
f mn iM n a lo rEtvn hone, he Aewcdb* no Mtawi aoy^MtttoaMS 
UBidfoffc. He£daMkMelGljleBetatl«aestaiiaft,wheBbft 
<nt nMudovJ di the nmwi oa Ui wqr teoc, h we she! hcae. 
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the power of the ooan from whom you were fleeing. And 
even if he were Ukely to make no diificulty about allowing 
you to live in peace and freedom while deprived of property 
and country, you ought yet to have reflected whether you 
preferred living at Rome and in your own house, whatever 
the state of affairs, to Utiog at Mitylene or Rhodes. But 
seeing that the power of the man whom we fear is so 
widely extended, that it has embraced the whole world, do 
you not prefer txiing in your own house without danger to 
being in another man's with danger ? For my part, if I 
must face death, I would rather do so at home and in my 
native country, than in a foreign and alien land. This is 
the sentiment of all who love you, of whom the number is 
aa great as your eminent and shining virtues deserve. We 
have also regard for your property, which we are unwilling 
to see scattered. For, though it can receive no injurj* 
destined to be lasting, because neither the present master 
of the Republic, nor the Republic itself, will allow it, yet I 
don't want to see an attack made by certain banditti upon 
your possessions : ' and who these are I would have ventured 
to write, had I not felt sure that you understand. Here 
the anxieties, nay, the copious and perpetual tears of one 
man, your excellent brother Gaius Marcellus, plead for your 
pardon : 1 come next him both in anxiety and sorrow, but 
in actual prayers am somewhat slow, because I have not the 
right of enirte to Cresar, being myself in need of interces- 
sion. We have only the influence which the conquered 
have, yet in counsel and zeal we are not wanting to Mar- 
cellus. By your other relations my help is not asked. I 
am prepared for anything. 

' He is rcfciring to varioos irrq^Ur and uiiauthori2e<I selxures of 
properties oF the ^omp•^iAns liy some of the Gc&aTtans, ^^ho, however, 
were in ocrtAin cb:^cs miide lu disgorge. Sec the case of Ancoayscixii^ 
The villa, of Vairci at Ctutinuin (3 Fhu. S i03-i04). 
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CCCCLXXXV (F IV, 9) 

TO M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (AT MITYLENE) 

Rome (September) 

Though it is only a very few days ago that I gave Quintus 
Mucius a letter for you written at considerable length, in 
which I set forth in what state of mind I thought you 
ought to be, and what I thought you ought to do, yet, 
since your freedman Theophilus was starting, of whose 
fidelity and affection to you I had satisfied myself, I was 
unwilhng that he should reach you without a letter from me. 
On the same considerarions, then, as 1 did in my previous 
letter, I again and again exhort you, to make up your mind 
to become a resident member of the Republic, wliatever its 
a&iure may be, at the earliest possible lime. You will per- 
haps see many things disagreeable to your feelings, but not 
more after all than you daily hear. Moreover, you are 
not the man to be affected by the sense of sight alone, and 
to be less afflicted when you learn the same things by the 
ear, which indeed are usually even magni&ed by imagina- 
tion.^ But — you object — you will yourself be obliged to 
say something you do not feel, or to do something you do 
not approve. To begin with, to yield to circumstances, 
that is to submit to necessity, has ever been held the part 
of a wise man : in the next place, things are not — as matters 
now stand at least — quite so bad as that. You may not . 
be able, perliaps, to say what you think : you may certainly S»*C' 
hold your tongue. For authority of every kind has been 
committed to one man. He consults nobody but himself, 
not even his friends. There would not have been much 
difTerencc if he whom we followed were master of the 
Republic. Can we think that the man who in a tiine of 

^ "When we only IcQuw a thing by hearsay, we areapt loexMgmt* 
ita gravity ; when wc sec it we know bctler its true proportiotis. The 
reTcrsc is ofieo scatetl hy Cicero himself, ihat wbat ieamd c^v«£ V«ni>«' 
pain thaa wbat U heard (»ec p. 138, etc.). BuUi aic\n>iw&^ xjtoa. 
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war, when we were all united in the same danger, consulted 
only himself and a certain clique of wholly incompetent 
persons, was likely to be more communicative in the hour 
of victory, than he had been when the result was stiU un-' 
certain ? And do you think that a man who in your consul- 
ship would never be guided by your consummate wisdom, 
nor, when your brother was administering the consulship 
under your inspiration, ever condescended to consult you 
two, would now, if he were in sole power, be likely to watt 
suggestions from us? 

Everything in civil war is wretched ; of which ouT: 
anctators never even once Iiad experience, while our genera- 
tion has now had it repeatedly : ' but nothing, after all, is 
more wretched than victory itself, which, even if it fall to ^ 
the better men, yet renders them more savage and ruthless, f 
so that, even if they are not such by nature, they are com- 
pelled to become so by the necessity of the case. For a 
conqueror is forced, at the beck of those who won him his 
victory, to do many things even against his inclinatioa 
Were you not wont to foresee simultaneously with myself 
how bloody that victory was likely to be? Well, would you 
at that time also have absented yourself from your country 
for fear of seeing what you disapproved ? " No," you will 
say, " for then I should have been in possession of wealth 
and my proper position." Ah, but it had been consistent 
with a virtue such as yours to regard your personal interests 
as among the most insignificant concerns, and to be more 
profoundly affected by those of the state. Again, what ts 
to be the end of your present policy? For up to now 
your conduct is approved, and, as far as such a busi- 
ness admits of it, your good fortune also is commended : 
your conduct, because while you engaged in the first part ' 
of the war under compulsion, you shewed your \\'isdom by ■ 
refusing to follow it to the bitter end : your good fortune, ^ 
because by an honourable retirement you have maintained 
both the dignity and the reputation of your character. 
Now, however, it is not right that you should feel any place 
more to your taste than your native land ; nor ought )"ou to 
love it less because it has lost some of its comeliness, but 
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rather to pity it, and not deprive it of the light of your 
countenance also, when already bereft of many illustrious 
sons. Finally, if It was the sign of high spirit not to be a 
supplicant to the victor, is it not perhaps a sign of pride to 
spurn his kindness ? If it was the act of a wise man to absent 
himself from his country, is it not ipethaps a proof of in- 
sensibility not to regret her? And, i? you arc debarred from 
enjoying a public station, is it not perhaps folly to refuse to 
enjoy a private one? The crowning argument is this : even 
if your present mode of Ufe is more convenient, you must 
yet reflect whether it is not less safe. Tlie sword owns no 
law : but in foreign lands there is even less scruple as to 
committing a crime. I am personally so anxious for your 
safety, that in this respect I take rank with your brother 
Marcellus, or at any rate come next to him. It is your busi- 
ness to take measures for your own interests, civil rights, 
life, and property. 



CCCCLXXXVI (F VI, 6) 



TO AULUS Ci«CINA (IN EXILE) 

RoMK {September) 

T A« afraid you may think rae remiss in my attentions to 
you, which, in view of our close union resulting from many 
mutual scn'ices and kindred tastes, ought never to be lack- 
ing. In spite of that I fear you do find me wanting in the 
matter of writing. The fact is, I would have sent you a 
letter long ago and on frequent occasions, had I not, from 
expecting day after day to have some belter news for you, 
wished to till my letter with congratulation rather than with 
exhortations to courage. As it is, I shall shortly, I hope, 
have to congratulate you : and so I put off that subject for 
a letter to another time. But in this letter I think that your 
courage — which I am told and hope is not at all shaken — 
ought to be repeatedly braced by the authority of a man, 
who, if not tlie wisest in the world, is yet the moat dc«iQ\>aS. 
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to you : and that not irith such words as I should use to 
console one utterly cnishtd and bereft of all hope of restora- 
tion, but as to one of whose rehabilitation I have no more 
doubt than I remember that you had of mine. For when 
those men had driven me from the Republic, who thought 
that it could not fall while I was on my feet, 1 remember 
hearing from many visitors from Asia, in which country you 
then were, that you were emphatic as to my glorious and 
rapid restoration. If that system, so to speak, of Tuscan 
augury which you had inherited from your noble and ex- 
cellent fatlier did not deceive you, neither will our power of 
divination '" deceive me ; which I have acquired from the 
writings and maxims of the greatest savants, and, as you 
know, by a very diligent study of their teaching, as well as 
by an extensive experience in managing public business, 
and from the great vicissitudes of fortune which I have eO: 
countered. . And this divination I am the more inclined to 
trust, from the fact that it never once deceived me in the 
late troubles, in spite of their obscurity and confusion. I 
would have told you what events 1 foretold, were I not 
afraid to be thought to be making up a story after the event. 
Yet, after all, 1 have numberless witnesses to the fact that I 
warned Pompey not to form a union with Csesar, and after- 
wards not to sever it. By this union I saw that tlie power 
of the senate would be broken, by its severance a civil war 
be provoked." And yet I was very intimate with Ctesar> 
and had a very great regard for Pompey, but my advice was 

* By "fur divination" Cicero may mcaD to include the ot^nil 
KCKQce as knovii to ihe college of augur.«. B\ii thnugh he p\zj* lound 
th« subject, ne need not &up]>use timt he really thmight that he had 
leaint to predict events thereby. What follows seems ratbei to point 
10 Milton's 






'* Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain," 



thoDch the two ideA£ are [perhaps puq>ofic]y) confused. 

' This prediction seems rather iklender capital an which to set up 
tnsiness u a prophet. Pompey and Cxsar combined for the express 
purpoae of checkmating the senate, and if they quarrelled difBculties 
would be sate to follow. Besides, he puts quite a LiiBcrcnl complexion 
on it elsewhere (2 fAi/. § 14), rcprc&entini* tht icmark i& an asptratioo 
expressed to Fowpcy a/ier the wnr hud l>c£un. But " I told you to" ts 
a gratification that lew can restSL 
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loyal to Ponapey and in the best interests of both 

My other predictions I jmss over; for I would not 

think that I gave Pompey advice, by which, if 

>wed it, Csesar himself would have now been a 

ious character in the state indeed, and the 6rst 

It yet not in possession of the great power be 

I gave it as my opinion that he should go to 

if he had done so, there would have been no 

all. That Orsar »{v>uM he allowed to stand for 

ship in his absence I did not so much contend to 

tional, as that, since the law had been passed by 

\»i the instance of Pompey himself when consul, 

done. The pretext for hostilities was given. 

orTCmonstrance did I oniit, when ui^ing that 

See, even the most inequitable, should be preferred to 

jbteous war? My advice was overruled, not so 

impey — for he was affected by it — a-s by those 

on him as a military* leader, thought that a 

[that war would be highly conducive to their 

rests and personal ambitions. The war was 

^frtthout my taking any active part in it; it was 

removed from Italy, while I remained there as long 

Id. But honour had greater weight with me than*^ 

. almost impossibte that Cbero should ever have gh-eo this 

Whilst in Cilicta. indc<:d — when, as wc have seen, ht uot 

"^ ' Ihatid ID his knowledge of the inner nature of things-Mi« 

Pompey mf guing to Spain(vo]. it., pp. 30, 73). On hit 

1 an interview with Pompey on the ibth of December 

'3)1 '" which he ceitainly made na sucli suggestion. As 

Member wcm on, and the fataldavsof January approached, 

btitipnse& Ponipcy's presence in uic scnsle, ana nimseirio 

Ing him (vol. a., pp. 236, 229). Not in a second interview 

ey, on the 35th of Deccmiber, does his account admit of the 

" ivtng expressed such an opinion (vol, il., p. 230) ; in fact, 

ty apparently did mention it, Cicero thouchi it the worst 

ernaiives (vol. ii., p. 232). After about January 7th, h* 

ipc)' n3 more till he joined him in Epirus, when nich a Knggcs- j 

III nnl have bc«n madt. lie WSA cognizant, however, o? Ihe. 

iof Ctoar — «cnt through Lucius Casur— nnc of which was that 

[iboold go to Spain, t^ugh he characterized them as "atierty 

(vol. ii., p. 249) ; .'itill they wt-re accepted — on eonditinn of 

lidrawing from Iialy — ahout the 35th of January, and Cicero 

have expreiised this opinion, but so did others, only with thta , 

|}k condition (voL ii., pp. 353<2S4). 
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fear: I had scruples about failing to support Pompe)'' 
safety, when on a certain occasion he had not failed to sup- 
port mine. Accordingly, overpowered by a feeling of duty, 
or by what the loyalists would say, or by a regard for niy 
honour — whichever you please — like Amphiaraus in the 
play, I went deHberatelyj and fully aware of what I was 
doing, "to ruin full displayed before my eyes." ' In this 
war there was not a single disaster that I did not foretell. 
Therefore, since, after the manner of augurs and astrologers, 
I too, as ft state augur, have by my previous predictions 
established the credit of my prophetic pnwer and knowledge 
of divination in your eyes, my prediction will justly claim 10 
be believed. Well, then, the prophecy I now give you does 
not rest on the flight of a bird nor thenote of a bird 'of 
good omen on the left— according to the- system of our 
augural college — nor from the normal and audible pattering, 
of the com of the sacred chickens. I have other sign 
to note ; and if they are not more "infallible than those, ye 
after all they are less obscure or misleading. Now omen 
as to the future are observed by me in what I may call a tw 
fold method : the one I deduce from Caesar himself, the 
other /rom the -nature and complexion of the political 
situation. Cfe^r's charactenstics are these : a disposition 
naturally placable and clenjent— as delineated in your b 
liant book of "Grievances" — ^d a great liking also foi 
superior talent, such as yo*ir own. Besides this, lie is rt- 
lenting at the expressed wishes of a lar^e number df y&ur 
friends, which are well-grounded and inspired by affection, 
not hollow and self-seeking. Under this head the unanimou^^^ 
feeling of Etruria" will have great influence on him. -» jH 
Why, then— you may ask — have these things as yet hadff 
no effect? Why, because he thinks if he grants you yoors, 
he cannot resist the applications of numerous peritioners 
with w*liom to all ap])earancu he has juster grounds for 
anger. . "What hope, thenj" you will say, "from an angry 

' The author of the tine is not known. AmphiaisiLs huslMDd of 
Eripbyle, idster of Adrastos, was enticed by his wife into joining the 
eKjKilitiun of the Seven against Thches, ihouf^h hu knew he was goinj; 
|i> hiK denth. Eriphyle haii Ixfcn btibed i>y Fotynices tu penjiuidc her 
busband. It WAS a common theme of tragedy. 
^ The OiXJiKi^ were a nnhle family of \ olMeiiie in Gtruria. 
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man?" Why, he knows very well that he will draw deep 
draughts of praise from the same fountain, from which he 
has been alriidy — though sparingly — bespattered/ Lastly, 
he is a man very acute and farseeing : he knows very well 
that a man like you — far and away, the greatest noble in an 
important district of Italy, and in die state at largu the equal 
of any one of yonr generarion, however eminent, whether 
in ability or popularity or reputation among the Roman 
people — cannot much longer be debarred from taking part 
in public affairs.' He will be unwilling tliat you should, as 
you would sooner or later, have Ijpie to thank for this rather 
tlian his favour. 

So much for Caesar. Now I will speak of the nature of 
the actual situation. There ts no one so bitterly opposed 
to the cause, which Pompey undertook with better inten- 
tions than provisions, as to venture to call us bad citi2ens 
or dishonest men. On this head I am always struck with 
astonishment at Ci'csar's sobriety, fairness, and wisdom. He 
never speaks of Pompey except in the most respectful terms. 
" But," you will say, "in regard to him as a pubUc man his 
actions liavL- often been bitter enough." Those were acts 
of war and victory, not of Casor. But sec with what open 
arms he has received us ! Cassias he has made his legate ; ' 
Brutus govertior of Claulj* Sulpicius of Greece;* Mar- 
cellus,* witli whom he was more angry than with anyone, he 
Itas restored with the utmost consideration for his rank. 
To what, then, does all this tend? The nature of things 
and of the political situation will not suffer, nor will any 
constitutional theory — whether it remain as it is or is 
changed — permit, first, that the cinl and personal position 

'This is Ocero's polite way of cbarsciennng a l«ok of Ciccina'a 
Agairwl Cicsar, which .Suelnnius (/k/. 75} ssyi wis most abui^ivc {t-timi- 
naajtimm). He appears aince then 10 ha.ve written £omc recanutioa, 
which he called Qtierflie. 

* Cicero tnisti to C^rsar wishing, tike Kapoleon, to have the coun- 
tenuice and suppott of the nolnlitr. 

* A/lcr !iut rendering his llect to bira on his vojrage to Alexandria. 
Seep. 31. 

* M. Bnilati was made govMnor of CUalpinc Gaul. B.C. 46. 

* ScT. Sulpicius Kufus (see p. 20). For Cxsar's occupation oi 
Greece, sec p. 35. 

" M. Cbuiatuk Morcelius, consal B.c. 51. 5e« ^. \l\ 
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of all should not be alike when the merits of their cases are 
the same; and, secondly, that good men and good citizens 
of unblemished character should not return to a state, into 
which so many have returned after having been condemned 
of atrocious crimes. 

That is mjr prediction. If I had felt any doubt about it, 
1 would not have employed it in preference to a consolation 
which would have easily enabled me to support a man of 
spirit It is this. If you had taken up arms for the Republic 
— for so you then thought — with the full assurance of vic- 
tory, you would not deserve special commendation. But if, 
in view of tlie uncertainty attaching to all wars, you had 
taken into consideration the possibility of our being beaten, 
you ought not, while fully prepared to face success, to 
be yet utterly unable to tindurc failure. I would have 
urged also what a consolation the consciousness of your 
action, what a delightful distraction \p adversity, literature 
ought to be. I would have recalled to your mind the signal 
disasters not only of men of old times, but of those of 
our own day also, whether they were your leaders or your 
comrades. I would even have named many cases of illus- 
trious foreigners: for the recollection of what I may call a 
common law and of the conditions of human existence 
softens grief. I would also have explained the nature of 
our life here in Rome, how bewildering the disorder, how 
universal the chaos : for it must needs cause less regret to 
be absent from a stale in disruption, than from one well- 
ordered. But there is no occasion for anything of this sort. 
1 shall soon see you, as I hope, or rather as 1 clearly per- 
ceive, in enjoyment of your civil rights. Meanwhile, to you in 
your absence, as also to your Son who is here — the express 
image of your soul and person, and a man of unsurpassable 
firmness and excellence — I have long ere this both promised 
and tendered practically my zeal, duty, exertions, and labours : 
all the more so now that desar daily receives me with 
more open arms, while his inliniale friends distinguish 
me above everyone. Any influence or favour I may gain 
with him I will employ in your service. Be sure, for your 
part, to support yourself not only with courage, but also with 
the brightest hopes. 
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CCCCLXXXVII (F VI. 13) 

TO Q. LIGARIUS (IN EXILE) 

Rome (September) 

LTHOUOH in your present circumstances I was bound, in 
view of our friendship, to write you some word either of 
consolation or support, yet up to this time I had omitted 
doing so, because J did not think mj-self able by mere words 
either to soften or remove your grief. A\1ien, however, I 
began to entertain a strong hope that it would not be long 
before we had you here in full enjoyment of your civil 
rights, I could not refrain from declaring my opinion and 
wishes to >'ou. To begin with, then, I nill say this, of which 
I have a clear knowledge and full perception— that Ccesai 
will not be verj- obdurate to you. For circumstances, as well 
as the lapse of time and public opinion, and — as it seems to 
me — even his own natural disix>sition, daily render him 
more indulgent. And that I not only perceive in the case of 
others, but I am also told it in regard to yourself by his 
most intimate friend.s, to whom, ever since the news from 
Africa first arrived, I have nevtr ceased in conjunction 
with your brothers to make representations. Ttianks in- 
deed to their virtue and piety find their unique affection 
(or you, their constant and unremitting care for your safety 
are having such good effect, that I think there is now no 
indulgence that Cxsar himself will not grant you. But if 
this comes to pass somewhat less quickly than we wish, the 
reason is that, owing to the multiplicity of his business, 
interviews with him have been somewhat difficult to obtain. 
At the same time, being unusuall>' angered at the re- 
sistance in Africa, he seems resolved to keep those in 
suspense somewhat longer, by whom he considers himself 
to have been involved in tlie worry of a mure protracted 
struggle. But even this, I understand, he daily regards in a 
more forgiving and placable spirit. \Vhcrefore, believe. «v"e 
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and remember that I said so to you, that you will not be 
much longer in your distressing position. Having told you 
my opinion, I will shew what my wishes are in regard to 
you by deeds rather than by words. If 1 were as powerful 
as I ought to be in a Republic, to which my services have 
been such as you estimate them, you certainly would not 
have now been in your present disadvantageous position : 
for the same cause has ruined my influence which has 
brought your safety into danger. But nevertheless, what- 
ever the shadow of my old position, whatever the remains 
of my popularity shall be able to effect, ail my zeal, ad\'ice, 
efforts, and fidelity shall be ever at the ser\*ice of your mast 
excellent brothers. Be sure, on your part, to keep the 
brave spirit which you have always kept First, for tlie 
reasons which I have mentioned : and, secondly, because 
your wishes and sentiments about the Republic have ever _ 
been such as not only to warrant a hope of prosperity now, ■ 
but even, if everything gots wrong, to make it after all 
incumbent on you, from a consciousness of your actions 
and policy, to bear whatever happens with the greatest r 
solution and spirit. 



ccccLxxxvin (F VI, 12) 



TO T. AMPIUS 



BALBUS (RECALLED FROM 
EXILE) 



Roue (September) 

I CONGRATULATE you, my dear Balbus, and with sincerity. 
Yet 1 am not so foolish as to wish you to indulge in a pass- 
ing and groundless exultation, and then to be suddenly 
depressed and rendered so prostrate, ihat nothing could 
afterwards raise your spirits or restore your equanimity. I 
have pleaded your cause with greater openness than was 
quite consistent with my present position. For the un- 
/brtunaie fact itself of my influence having been weakened 
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was overcome by my affection for you and my unbroken 
love towards you, which has always been most carefully 
cultivated by yourself. Everything that was promised in 
regaid to your return and restoration has been fulfilled, and 
is now secure and fully ratified. I have seen it with my 
own eyes, have had full information, have been personally 
a witness to it. For very opportunely I have all Caesar's 
intimate friends so closely knit to me by association and 
kindly feeling, that next to him they look upon me as 
first Pansa, Hirtius, Balbus, Oppius, Matius, all make it 
dear in this matter that they have a unique regard for mc. 
But if I had had to do it by my own exertions, 2 should 
not have regretted having made the attempt in whatever 
way the exigencies of the situation demanded. But I have 
not, in fact, made any special concessions to tlie situation : 
my old intimacy with all these men comes in here, with 
whom I have never ceased urging your claims. Hut Hansa, 
who is exceedingly zealous on your behalf and anxious to 
oblige me, I have regarded as my mainstay in this business, 
as being infiuential with Caesar no less from his character 
than from personal predilection. Tillius Cimber, again, has 
quite satisfied me. Yet, after all, the petitions which have 
winght with Caesar arc not those which proceed from personal 
considerations, but those which are dictated by duty : and, 
as that was the case uith Cimber, he had more influence 
than he could have had in anyone else's behalf. The pass- 
port has not been issued at once, owing to the amazing 
rascality of certain persons, who would have been bitterly 
annoyed at a pardon being granted to you, whom that party 
call the "bugle of the civU war" — and a good many ob- 
servations to the same effect are made by them, as though 
they were not positively glad of that war having occurred. 
Wherefore it seemed best to carry on the business with 
some secrecy, and by no means to let it get abroad that 
your affair was settled. But it will be so very shortly, and 
I have no doubt that by the time you read Uils letter the 
matter will have been completed. The fact is that Pansa, 
a man whose character and word can be trusted, not only 
assured me of it, but also undertook that he would very 
quickly get the passport. Nevertheless, I resolved that this 
account should be sent you, because from Eppuleta's ceyott 
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and Ampia's ' tears I gathered that you were less confident 
than your letter would suggest. Moreover, they thought 
that in their absence from your side you would be in much 
more serious anxtetj-. Wherefore I thought it of very great 
importance, for the sake of alleviating your pain and sorrow, 
that you should have stated for certain what was in fact 
certain. 

You know that hitherto it has been my habit to write to 
you rather in the tone of one consoling a man of courage 
and wisdom, than as holding out any sure hope of restora- 
tion beyond that which, in my opinion, was to be expected 
from the Republic itself as soon as the present excitement 
died down. Remember your writings, in which you always 
shewed me a spirit at once great and firmly prepared to 
endure whatever might happen. Nor was I surprised at 
that, since I remembered that you had been engaged in 
public affairs from your earliest youth, and that your terms 
of office had coincided with the most dangerous crises in the 
safety and fortunes of the community/ and that you entered 
on this very war not solely with the idea of being in prosperity 
if victorious, but also, if it so happened, of bearing it philo- 
sophically if beaten. In the next place, since you devote 
your time to recording the deeds of brave men,* you ought 
to think yourself bound to abstain from doing anything to 
prevent your shewing yourself exactly like those whom you 
commend. But this is a style of talk better suited to the 
position from which you have now escaped : for the present 
merely prepare yourself to endure with us the state of 
things here. If I could find any remedy for that, I would 
impart the same to you. But our one refuge is philosophy 
and literature, to which we have always been devoted. In 
the time of our prosperity these seemed only to be an en- 

' The wife and cUughtei of T. Ampius. 

" T. Ampius Balbus wns n tribune in Ii.c. 63, and piwtor in B.C. 59, 
the Arst the CatilEnAr!.in year, the second the ytAt of Casar's consulship, 
which Cicero regards ns fatal lo the constitution. He had always been 
»n ardent Pompeiaii, having propowd special hoaours to Pompcy in 
B.C. 6j for hU Eastern campaign. P'or his activity at the beginning of 
the Civil War, 5cc vol. ii., p. 271. He was not, it seems, at the bAttle 
of Pharsalia, but w»is in Asia, where he tried to sciie the treasures of 
the temple at Ephcsus (Ca.-«. B. C. iii. 105). 

' This work U qaoied appajcntiy by Suetonius, /«/. 77. 
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jofmenx^ now they are our salvation also. But, to retnm to 
what I said at 6rst, I have nu duubt of everything ha^ng 
been accompUshud in the oiatter of yout restoralioo and 
return. 



CCCCLXXXIX (F VI, 10, §§ 4-6) 

TO TREBIANUS (IN EXILE) 

Roue (September) 

I WOULD have sent you a letter before, if I had been able to 
hit upon the best sort to write : for at sucli a crisis the 
duly of friends is either to console or to make promises. I 
did not offer consolation, because 1 was lold by many of 
the fortitude and wisdom with which you were bearing the 
hardship of the present situation, and how thoroughly you 
were consoled by ihe consciousness of your actions and 
policy. If that is the case, you are reaping a rich reward 
of your excellent studies, in which 1 know that you have 
ever been engaged, and I exhort you ag^n and again to 
continue this linu of conduct At the same time, see here ! 
You are a man deeply versed in what is recorded not only 
of particular examples, but in ancient history generally, 
while I am not quite ignorant of them either; but, though 
less deeply read than I could wiiih. I have had an even greater 
experience than I could have desired in actual affairs and 
practical business. Well, I pledge my word to you, that 
this indignation and this injurious treatment will not last 
long. For, in the first place, the man himself who has the 
chief power appears to me to be daily inclining insensibly 
cowards just views and natural equity : and, in the second 
place, the merits of our cause it^f are of such a kind, that 
it must necessarily revive and t>c renewed along with the 
Kepubhc, which cannot possibly be kept down for ever. 
In fact, every day something is done in a spirit of greater 
clemency and liberality than wc feared would be the case. 
And since such things depend upon shifting circumstances^ 
til. K 
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often minute, I will look oat for every chance, and will 
not pass over any opportunity of helping and relieving 
you. Accordingly, that second style of letter which I 
mentioned will daily, I hop<:, become easier to adopt — en- 
abling me to make promises also. That I should prefer 
doing practically rather than in mere words. I would have 
you be convinced of this — that you have more friends than 
others who are and have been in the same misfortune as 
yourself, as far at least as I have been able to ascertain ; 
and that I yield to no one of them. Be sure you keep up 
a brave and lofty spirit. That depends on yourself alone : 
what depends on fortune will be guided by circumstances 
and provided for by prudent measures on our part. 



CCCCXC (F VI, 10, §§ t-3) 

TO TREBIANUS (IN EXILE) 

Roue (September) 

Oy the value I feel and always have felt for you, and of the 
value which I know you feel for me, I am myself the witness. 
Two things cause rae as much anxiety as my misfortunes 
always caused you. The first is your pohcy, or perhaps I 
should say your misfortune, in remaining too long in the pro- 
secution of a civil war ; the second, tliat the recovery of your 
property and position Is slower than is fair and than I could 
have wished Accordingly, I have opened my whole heart 
to PostumulcnuSj Sestius, and (most frequently) to our friend 
Atticus, and recently to your frecdman Theudas, and have 
repeated to them separately on sev'eral occasions, that by 
whatever means I could 1 desired to do all that you and 
your sons couid wish. And I would have you write and 
tell your family that, us far at least as it lies in my power, 
they should regard my efforts, advice, property, and fidelity 
as at their service for all purposes. If my influence and 
favour were as great as they ought to be in a state which 
I have served so well, you too would now be what you 
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were, worthy in the highest degree of any rank, and at 
least easily first of your own ordo. But, since at the same 
time and in the same cause we have both of us lost our 
position, the things mentioned above, which are still mine 
to iiromise, and those also which I seem to myself to be 
partially retaining as rellques, so to speak, of ray old rank — 
these I hereby promise you. For Ciesar himself, as 1 have 
been able to gather by many circumstances, is not estranged 
from me, and nearly all his most intimate friends, bound to 
me as it happens by important services rendered by me in 
the past, are constant in their attentions and visits to me. 
Accordingly, if I find any opening for mooting the subject 
of your fortunes, that is, of your restoration to civil rights, 
on which everything depends— and I am daily more induced 
to hope for it from what these men say— 1 will do so per- 
sonally and exert myself to the uttermost. It is not neces- 
sary to enter into details : I tender you ray 7.eal and goodwill 
wiUiout reserve. But it is of great importance to me that 
all your friends should — as they may by a letter from you — 
know this, that everything which is Cicero's is at the service 
of Trebianus. To the same effect is it that they should 
believe that there is nothing too difficult for me to under- 
take with pleasure for you. 



CCCCXCI (Kxn. 17) 

TO Q. CORNIFICIUS (IN THE EAST) 

Roue (September) 

Cicero's compliments to his colleague ' Comificius. I am 
exceedingly gratified by your remembrance of me as in- 
dicated by your letter. I beg you to retain it, not because I 
have any doubt of your constancy, but because such is the 

' That ii, io (he college of augurs. There wa» a vncnocy this year 
by the dcatti cf Fauttus Cornelius SuUa, and though we don't know it 
posiivclv, Cornificiua may have Iwea nominated to it !iy C»:sar, " 
reward for his services in lUyriconi m B.C. 48-47. 



customary request. We have had news of some disturb* 
ances in Syria ; * and as they are nearer you than me, 1 am 
more concerned at them for your salce tlian for my own. 
At Rome, though there is the most profound tranquillity, 
you would prefer to have some salutary business of the right 
sort on foot. And I hope it will be so, for I see that Cssar 
is anxious for it.^ Allow me to inform you Chat, seizing 
upon what I venture to call the opportunity of your absence 
and the greater freedom that it gives me,* I am writing with 
more than usual boldness : and the rest, indeed, are perhaps 
such as even you would allow to pass ; but the last thing 1 
wrote was " On the best Style of Speech," * on which subject 
I have often suspected that your taste differed somewhat 
from mine, though not more than a learned man might diflfer 
somewhat from another who was also not without some 
learning. To this book I should like you to give the support, 
of your approval, if possible from a sincere feeling, but if 
not at least out of friendship. I will tell your people that, 
if they choose, they may copy it out and send it to you. 
For I think that, even if you don't quite agree with its con- 
tents, yet, in the lonely spot in which you now are,* what- 
ever is produced by me will give you some pleasure. 

You recommend your reputation and political position 
to my care. You follow the general fashion in so doing ; 
but I would have you believe both that I consider the affec- 
tion between us, which I understand lo be mutual, to have 
a supreme claim upon me ; and that my opinion as to your 

* Comifidus was governor of Africa next year (B.C. 45), but it U 

supposed from thiii passage tlrnt he was on some service in ihe East at 
the present time. The (lisiurbauce In Syria was caused liy Q. OxiJius 
BtUkStu, who, escaping from Pharsalia. got Ihc governor of Syria mur- 
dered, and, ftssumtngthe title of pra:lor, held out till B.C. 43. 

* Some of ihe l»e»l of Ovsar's Inws were passed this year (Dio, 43, 
aO, but perhaps Cicero means some more or less complete restoralion 
of the Republic 

' A polite hint that Cicero has a great fear of, or regard for, Ihe 
critici)iin of ComiEcius. 

* Orator, ad Sni/nm. The objection he ctpects to be laken to 
this work is the hi|*h pUce assigned to the orator as compaied with men 
of action. The other works of Ihlii yeararc the Ca/0 (Io«), ParaJoxa, 
Bmtut {iie clarii Oraioribus). 

' Schtttt assigns lbi« letter to the next year, in which case the reference 
m^ht be to Africa. 
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supreme ability, your devotion to the highest learning, and 
your prusptict of the most exalted rank is such that 1 class no 
one above you and put very Tew on an equality witli you. 



CCCCXCn (F IV, 3) 

to" SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

RoMs (October or November ') 

Mamv daily report to me that you arc in a state of great 
anxiety, and tn the midst of miseries alTecting all alike are 
suflering, as it were, a special personal sorrow. Though not 
surprised at this, and to a certain extent sharing in it myself, 
yet I am sorry that a man of your all but unequalled n'isdom 
does nut rather feel pleasure in his own blessings, than vexa- 
tion at other people's misfortunes. For myself, though I do 
not yield to anyone in sorrow experienced from the ruin 
and destruction of the constitution, yet I now find many 
ources of consolation, and above all in the consciousness of 
the policy which I pursued. For far in advance I furcsaw 
the coming storm, as it were from a watch-lower, and that 
not altogether spontaneously, but much more owing to your 
warnings and denunciations. For, though I was absent 
during llie greater part of your consulslup, yet in spite of 
that absence I was well iiifonned of yout sentiments in 
taking precautions against and predicting this disastrous 
war, and I was myself present in the first period of your 
consulship/ when, after passing in review all the civil wan>, 
you warned the senate in the most impressive terms, botli 
lo fear those they rememhered, and to feel assured, since 
the last generation had been au cruel — to an extent up to 
tliat time unprecedented in tbc Republic^that whoever 
thenceforth overpowered the Republic by arms would be 

* Mueller gives a date, Norenibcr x6th ; bot It do«s not appeox to 
rest on anything cenain. 

* i-c. 5t, in Mayof which year Cicero feunMfoiXiS&v^trnDcc.. 
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much more difficult to endure. For what is done on a pre- 
cedent, they consider as even legally juslifiable : but they add 
and contribute something, or rather a great deal, of their own 
to it. Wherefore you must remember that those who have 
not followed your authority and advice have fallen by their 
own folly, when tliey might have been saved by prudence like 
yours. You will say : " What consolation is that to rae in 
the midst of such gloom and what I may call the ruins of 
the Republic ? " Certainly it is a sorrow scarce admitting of 
consDlalion : so complete is the loss and the hopelessness of 
recovery. But, after all, both in Ciesar's judgment and the 
people's estimate your righteousness, wisdom, and lofty 
character shine out like some torch when all the rest have 
gone ouL This ought to go a long way towards alleviating 
your unhappiness. As to absence from your family, that 
should be the less distressing to you from the fact that you 
are at the same time absent from many severe annoyances. 
All of these I would havi: now mentioned in detail, had I 
not scrupled to enlighten you on certam particulars, from 
not seeing which you appear to me to be in a happier 
position than we who see them. 1 think that any consola- 
tion from me is properiy confined to your being informed 
by a very affectionate friend of those facts by which your 
uneasiness could be relieved. Other sources of consolation, 
not unknown to me nor the least significant — indeed, as I 
think, by far the greatest — are centred in yourself: and by 
daily testing them I so completely recognize their soundness 
that they seem to me to be positively life-giving. 

Again, I recall the fact that from the earliest dawn of man- 
hood you have been most absolutely devoted to all kinds of 
philosophical study, and have with the utmost zeal and care 
learnt all the maxims of the wisest men which concern a 
right conduct of life. These indeed are useful as well as 
delightful, even in the highest state of prosperity ; but in 
such times as these we have nothing else to give us peace of 
mind. I will not be in any way presumptuous, nor exhort a 
man so richly endowed with professional knowledge ' and 
natural ability, to return to those arts to which, from the 
earliest period of your life, you have devoted your industry. 



' <V, 3, 4 TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS 135 

I will only say, what I hope you think to be right, that for 
myself, seeing that for the art to which I had devoted my- 
self there was now no place either in forum or senate-house, 
I have bestowed my every thought and every effort on philo- 
sophy. For your professional knowledge — eminent and 
unrivalled as it is — no sphere much better has been left than 
for mine. Wherefore, though I do not presume to advise 
you, I have persuaded myself that you also were engaged 
in pursuits which, even if they were not exactly profitable 
yet served to withdraw the mind from anxiety. Your son 

EServius indeed is engaged in all liberal studies, and especi- 
lUly in those in which I have mentioned that I find peace of 
mind, with conspicuous success. In my affection for him in 
fact 1 yield to no one in the world but yourseli^ and he re- 
pays me with gratitude. In this matter he thinks, as one 
may easily see, that in shewing me attention and regard, he 
is at the same time doing what will give you the greatest 
pleasure. 



ccccxcni (F IV, 4) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 
RoM£ (October) 



I ACCEPT your excuse for having frequently sent me a letter 
in duplicate, but I accept it only so far as you attribute to 
the carelessness or un trustworthiness of those who take them 
from you that they do not reach me : that part of your 
excuse in which you say that you frequently send me letters 
containing the same words from " poverty of language " — that 
is your expression — I neither understand nor acknowledge. 
And I myself, whom you declare in joke (as I take il) to poii- 
sess a rich store of language, admit that I am not ver>- badly 
off for words : for there is no occasion for " mock-modesty " ; 
yet I too— and that without "mock-modesty" — easily yield 
10 the refinement and dainty simplicity of your style. 

Aa to your policy, mentioned in >'our letter. In not dc" 
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dining this command of Acbaia/ as I always had approved 
of it, much more did I do so after reading your last letter. 
For alt the reasons which you mention are thoroughly sound, 
and in the highest degree worthy of your character and wis- 
dom. As to your thinking that the matter has turned out 
otherwise than you expected, in thai 1 do not at all agree 
with you. The fact is this : the disorganization and con- 
fusion arc so great, the general dismay and collapse caused 
by a most shocking war are so complete, that eacli man thinks 
the place where he happens to be the most wretched in the 
world. Thai is why you fee! dissatisfied with your policy, and 
why only we who are still at home appear to you to be happy : 
while on the contrary to us you seem, not indeed entirely 
free from distress, but happy in comparison with ourselves. 
And in fact your lot is better than ours in this ; you venture 
to say in your letter what is giving you pain : we cannot do 
even that much safely. Nor is this the fault of the victor, 
whose moderation cannot be surjmssed, but of the victory 
itself, which in the case of civil wars is always offensive. In 
one point I have had the better of you — that I knew of the 
recall of your colleague Marcellus ^ a little before you did ; 
and also, by Hercules, that I saw how that matter was actually 
managed. For be assured ttiat since these unhappy events, 
that is, since the appeal to arms was begun, nothing else has 
been transacted with any proper dignitj*. For, in the first 
place, Cfcsar himself, after inveighing against the '* bitter 
spirit " shewn by Marcellus — for that was the term he used— 
and having commended in the most complimentary terms 

' Achais was not an orraniEcd province at this time ; its communities 
were free {liheri papuU^ Cks. B. C, iii. 3), ibough in a certain s^nse it 
was a province, i« owing si>me Rllegiancc lo Rome, and Is so cliussed by 
Cicero in B.C. 59, aloi% with Matseilles, Rhodes, Spaita, Ath«iu, 
Thessaly, imti Bi^otio \fro Flaic. % \fx>\. Bui Ccesar had be«n id 
military occupation of it sinc« u.c. 48, having Kni Q. Fufius Calenos 
iLere with a legion (Oes. B. C. iii. 5^)> ami though »fter Phoriiatia the 
l^on was withdrawn (ib. 106), Fu^us seems to have icmaincd there 
wilh some forces during part of B.r. 47 (see p. 37 ; Ca«i. B. AUx. 44). 
FuBus returned Lo Rome with Cwsor in the course of B,c. 47, and it waa 
then, it appears, that Sulpicius was ankcd by Ca»ar to accept charge 
of Achaift, with atithimty in other mrts of Greece also. 

" M. Marcellui, consul wi:h Sulpiciui B.C. 51 (see p. 11^). It was 
^ con.ienling to his recall that Cicero now explains why Ite 
fpeech in the senate. 
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yoor £airne55 as well as your visdom, all on a sudden un- 
expectedly concludtid by luiying that '' he would not refuse a 
request of tlie seiiate for Marcellus, even in view of the 
character of the individual." In the next place, the senate 
had arranged, as soon as the case of Marcellus had been 
mentioned by L. Piso, and Gaius Marcellus' had thrown 
himsetf at Cesar's feel, that it should rist en masse and 
approach Oesar in a suppliant altitude. Ask no questions : 
this day appeared to nie to be no lair that 1 seemed to be 
seeing some shadow of a reviving KepubUc. Accordingly, 
when all who were called up before had moved a vote of 
thanks to Casar, except Volcalius — for he said that if he 
had been in Caesar's place be would not have done it — -I, 
when called on, abandoned my resolution. For 1 had de- 
tennined, not, by Hercules, from lack of interest, but because 
I missed my old position in the. house, to maintain unbroken 
silence. This resolution of mine gave way before Caesar's 
magnanimity and the senate's display of devotion. I there- 
fore delivered a speech of thanks to Ca:sar at some length, 
and I am afraid that I have robbed myself of an honourable 
abstention from business in other cases as well, which was 
my one consolation in misfortune. However, since I have 
avoided offending him, who perhaps would have tliought. If 
1 never opened my mouth, that I regarded the constitution as 
in abeyance, I will do this without transgressing the bounds 
of moderation ; or rather I shall keep some way this side of 
them, so as to satisfy his wishes without infringing upon my 
litenuy employments. For, though from my earliest youth 
cver>- branch of study and liberal learning, and above all 
philosophy, has been a delight to me, yet this taste grows 
stronger daily : partly, I presume, because my time of life is 
now at its full maturity for wisdom, and partly owing to the 
corruption of the limes, which makes everything else in- 
capable of relieving my mind of its sorrows. From a similar 
pursuit I gaiher from your letter that you are being distracted 
by business. But, after all, by this lime the night hours will 

' C CUodlus Marcellus, consul B.C. 50, wliowa<t martied to Ckmlt'k 
rmt -niece Ociavis. Though he hod handed over the two legions Mni 
Of Cxsai on pretext uf tlw Fiuttiian war to Forapi.-)', he ueius yet lu bivv 
lalien no put in the war oT B.C. 49>4$ (Cxs. B. 0'. viii. 48, 55). He 
WM coutn (doI biother) of M. Marcellus. 



help you somewhat. Your, or rather our, Servtus is exceed- 
ingly attentive to me ; and I am charmed not only with his 
universal integrity and the remarkable excellence of his 
character, but also by his devotion to study and learning. 
He often discusses with me whether you should stay where 
you are or quit your province. At present my opinion is 
that we should do nothing except just what Ciesar appears 
to wish. Things are in such a state that, supposing you to 
be at Rome, nothing could possibly give you any pleasure 
except your own family. As for the rest, the best feature in 
the situation is Csesar himself : all else is of such a kind, that, 
if you must do one or the other, you would prefer hearing 
to seeing them. This advice of mine is not at all consonant 
with my feelings, for I long to see you, but I am consulting 
for your own interests. 




CCCCXCIV (F IV, II) 



J 



MARCUS MARCELLUS TO CICERO (AT ROME) 

MiTVLENE (October) 

That your influence has ever had the greatest weight with 
me everything that has occurred has given you reason to 
know, but nothing so clearly as the recent transaction. For 
though C. Marcelhis, my very affectionate cousin, not only 
advised me, but besought me in monng terms, he failed to 
persuade me. It was only your letter that induced me to 
follow the advice that you and he gave in preference to every 
other. Your letters describe to me the nature of the debate 
in the senate. Though your congratulation is exceedingly 
acceptable to me, because it proceeds from the kindest of 
hearts, yet there is one thing still more delightful and grati- 
fying to me — namely, that while I have so few friends, rela- 
tions, or connexions to take a sincere interest in my safety, 
I have had reason to know that you desire ray company and 
have shewn in a practical way an unparalleled devotion to 
my interest. Everything else is as you say. And conader- 
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ing the state of the times, I was well content to be out of it 
ali I take the truth, indeed, to be that without the kind- 
ness of such gallant men and true friends no one, whether 
in adversitj- or prosperity, can live a real life. Accordingly, 
I congratulate myself on this, lint for yourself, I will prove 
to you in a practical manner that you have been loyal to a 
man who loves you most deeply. 



CCCCXCV (F DC, 21) 

TO PAPIRIUS PtETUS (AT NAPLES) 

Rome (ABoirr CkrroeuR) 

You don't say so ! Vou think yourself a madman for imitat- 
ing the tliunder of my eloquence, as you call it?' You 
certainly would have been beside yourself if you had failed 
to do so : but since you even beat me at it, you ought to 
jeer at me rather than at yourself. So you had no need of 
that quotation from Trabea,' rather the Jiasco was mine. 
But, after all, what do you think of my style in letters ? Don't 
I talk with you in the vulgar tongue? Why, of course one 
doesn't write always in the same style. For what analogy 
has a letter with a speech in court or at a public meeting ? 
Nay, even as to speeches in court, it Is not my practice to 
handle all in the same style. Private causes and such as are 
of slight importance we plead in simpler language ; those 
that affect a man's civil existence or reputation, of course, in 
a more ornate style : but letters it is our custom to compose 
in the language of everyday life. Well, but letting that 
pass, how did it come into your head, my dear Paetua, to 

* Pietus had apparently comptued hit prcnnnption (o (hat of Snl- 
nooeu: " Demciis, (jui nitiilu^ et non imiialjil); lulmen iY^re et conu> 
pednm polsu sunuUict equorum " (Vcrg. /£n. vi. 590). 

* Quinlus Tfatiea, a wntcr of comedies, who ilogmhcd tboat I1.C, ISO. 
Ctccta quoted him before (sec vol. ti., i>. 80) ; liul it does nol appear 
wliai the qiior^ttioQ made by Paeiui wu — some think the remark aboul 
imilKliog tbmuler. 
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say that there never was a Papirius who was not a plebeian ? 
For, in fact, there were patrician Papirii, of the lesser houses, 
of whom the first was L. Papirius Mugillanus, censor with 
I* Sempronius Atratinus — having alrtiady been his colleague 
in the consulship — in the 3i2Lh year of the city. But in 
those days they were called Papisii. After him thirteen sat 
in the curule chair before 1^ Papirius Crassus, who was the 
first to drop the form Paplsius. This man was named dic- 
tator, with L. Papirius Cursor as Master of the Horse, in the 
415th year of the city, and four years afterwards was consul 
with Kaeso Duilius. Cursor came next to him, a man who 
held a very large number of offices ; ^ then comes L. Masso, 
who rose to the a:dilt:ship \ then a number of Massones. 
The busts of these I would have you keep — all patricians- 
'I'hen follow the Carbones and Turdi. These latter were 
plebeians, whom I opine tliat you may disregard. For, ex- 
cept the (Jaius Carbo who was assassinated by Damasippus, 
there has not buen one of the Carbuncs who was a good 
and useful citizen. We knew Gna;us Carbo and his brother 
the wit : were there ever greater scoundrels ? About the one 
who is a friend of mine, the son of Rubrius, I say nothing. 
There have been those three brothers Carbo — Gaius, Gnsus, 
Marcus. Of these, Marcus, a great thief, was condemned 
for malversation in Sicily on the accusation of Publius 
Flaccus : Gaius, when accused by Lucius Crassus, is said to 
have poisoned himself with cantharides ; he behaved in a 
factious manner as tribune, and was also thought to tiave 
assassinated PubUus Africanus.' As to the other,' who 
was put to death by my friend Ponipey at Lilybaum, there 
was never, in my opinion, a greater scoundrel. Even his 
father, on being accused by M. Antonius, is thought to have 
escaped condemnation by a dose of shoemaker's vitriol 
Wherefore my opinion is that you should revert to the pa- 
trician Papirii ; you see what a bad lot the plebeians were. 



^ Tbe hero of ihe ucond Samnite war wis coma) six tiroes, dklator 
three limes. 

* See vol, ii., p. 215. C, Papirius Carbo, a friend and supporter of 
Tib. Gracchuii, luid one of the commUsioneis (after the death of 
Tiberius) for carrying rnjt hh land law. He wns tribune in B.C. 131. 

* Gnxus Papirius Caibo, consul in B.c. 85, 84, and 82, the partisan | 
of Marias. For hi> death at the bands of Pompey, see vol. ii., p. 3.17. 
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CCCCXCVI (F VI, 14) 

TO Q. LIGARIUS^ (IN EXILE) 

RoHK, 26 November' 

I ASSURE you that I am employing every eflbrt and all my 
care and zeal in liecuring your recall. For, to say nothing of 
the fact that I have always been deeply attached to you, the 
signal loyalty and love of your brothers, who have the same 
place as yourself in the warmest feelings of my heart, suffer 
me to neglect no task or opportunity of displaying Tpy 
Hdclity and zeal towards' you. But what I am doing and 
have done for you, I prefer your learning from their letters 
rather than frdm mine. But what my hopes are, or what 1 
feel confide-nt of, and consider as certain in regard to youi 
recall, that I wish you to be informed of by myself. For if 
' there is anyone who is nervous in matters of moment and 
danger, and who is always more inclined to fear a reverse 
than to hope for success, I am that man, and if it is a 
fault, I confess that I am not without it. However, on 
ihe 6fth day before the Kalends of the" first intercalary 
month, I went at tlie request of your brothers to wail on 
Caesar at his morning reception, and endured all . the 
humiliation and bore of sectoring an entrie and an inter- 
view with him. When your brothers had thrown them- 
selves at his feet, and I had said what the merits of the 
case and your position demanded, I went away with a con- 

' Q. Ligtrius, who had u the leetitui of Vanu in Arrica, ».r. 49, ex- 
clodca (he sennttmal goveroctt Tubero uid his son from Laitiling ihrre, 
bi4 ftftcrwards fought agauut Casar itt Thipsus, and had been exiled. 
Hb brnthcfs tried to secure hi& recall, but (he younger Tuljcio litr)UKhl 
a cljarec of majertas ngxinst him, on wliirh Cicem dcfcndol him- See 
Letter CCCCL-XXXVII. 

' NovemtKr — St;)i(e»itief before Oraar's rectification of the calcDdar. 
Beside* the ojiua! incercalaiy month of twenty- three diya inscned at 
the end uf February, two inonlh^ of dxlyseven (lays jn ail were inler- 
calated between the last day of November and the first of Dec«mlici. 
Tbis ^tas thoB consisted of (oat hundred and forty- five days. 
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viction — gathered not only from the tone of Ceesar's reply, 

which was gentle and courteous, but aiso from his eyes and 
expression, and many othw signs besides, which it was 
easier to observe than it is to write — that I need have no 
doubt about your recall. Wherefore be sure you keep up 
your spirit and courage, and as you bore the stormiest times 
with philosophy, meet calmer weather with Cheerfulness. 
However, I will attend to your business as though it werefl 
one of the most difficult possible : and on your behalf, as T" 
have already done, I will with all the pleasure in life present 
my supplications not only to Qesar, but also to al! his 
friends, whom I have luarnL to be warmly attached to myself. 
Good-bye. 



CCCCXCVII (A XII, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
Rome, the second imtercalarv month 



As to Caelius, please see that there is no defect in the gold.' 
I don't know anything about such matters. But at any rate 
there is quite enough loss on exchange. If to this is added 
gold . . . but why need I talk ? You will see to it. That '5 
a specimen of the style of Hegesias, which Varro com- 
mends.' 

Now I come to Tyrannio. Do you really mean it? Wa 
this fair? Without mc? Why, how often, though quite at 
leisure, did I yet refuse without you? How will you excu.<ie 
yourself for this? The only way of course is to send me 
the book ; and I beg you earnestly to do so. And yet the 
book itself will not give me more pleasure than your admira- 
tion of it has already done. For I love everyone who 
" loves learning," and I rejoice at your feeling such a great 
admiration for that essay on a minute poJnl. However, you 
are that sort of man in everything. You want to ^n<rtv, and 



M 
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that is the only food of the intellect. But pray what did 
you get that contributed to your summum &onum from that 
acute and giavo essay ? ' Howe\'er, I am talking too 
much, and you have been occupied in some business which 
is perhaps mine : and in return for that dry basking of 
yours in the sun, of which you took such full advantage on 
roy lawn, I shall ask of you in return some sunshine and a 
good dinner." But I return to what I was sa>'ing. The 
book, if you love me, send me the book ! It is certainly 
yours to give, since indeed it was dedicated to you. 

"Wbat, Chrenies, 
Have yoQ nich leisure frotn yt>vs own atl«irs" ' 

as even to read my "Orator"? Well done! I am pleased 
to hear it, and shall be still more obliged if, not only in 
your own copy, but also in those meant for others, you will 
make your scribes alter " Eupolis " lo " Aristophanes." * 

Oesar again seemed to me to smile at your word 
quitsoy as buing somewhat "fanciful" and cockneyhed. 
But he bade you to have no anxiety in such a cordial man* 
ner, that he relieved me of all feeling of doubt/ I am 
sorry that Attica's ague is so lingering, but since she has 
now got rid of shivering 6ts, I hope all is well. 

^ For Tyrannio anil hU hook which Cicero wished to have read in 
the coropaoy of Atiicus, see p. 72. Tyrrell and Purser say it was " on 
accenu, snd siee u reference la that In in itta otH/a €l gravi. There 
U no otbci authority for the subject of the book. Tyiaonio wrote 2 
large numbet of books, and there h nothing but this lo shew what 
partfculu one is mcnnl. The rtXoc is lliougbt by vomc to refer to the 
treatise dt Finibui^ on which Cxsai was now employed ; but it may 
equally well refer to the previous sentence — Atticus % rUoc or tummum 
bomum «u "knowledge." 

' Ciceio playfully alludes to Atticus as tftking part in hW dialogue 
Brutus, which was represented as taking place as they were sitting '"on 
a lawn near Plato's stalne " (i« pnUulo propter Platoni* Uaiuam) \ and, 
Bs Atticus had been thus basking in sun on Ciccro't imngioary tawn, he 
says that he shall ask to bosk .ilso on Altjcus's real lawn, only with 
more creature comfoitx, such b> a dinner. Rutil i»kab6curelyex|uesscd. 

" Terence, Haul. 7$. Mueller t>cgitis a separate letter with these 
woid& 

* OraJ. S 39, where Aristophanes {Aeh. 530) is quoted as sayiDg that 
Pericles " blazed, thundered, and threw all Greece into a turmoil.^ 

* C-csar was thinking of plaotine a colony at ButhrotBin, and Atticus 
was tryir^ to avoid coiuiacfttioii of lands, either hii own or thoae of the 
townsmen, neat bia villa. We shall hear much mote of iL 




I HAVE already written all you want in a note and given it 
to Kros, briefly, but uven more than you ask. In it I have 
spoken about my son, of whose idea you gave me the first 
hint. I said to him in the most liberal manner what I 
should like you, if it is convenient to you, to learn from his 
own moulh. But why put it off? I explained to him that 
you had reported to me his wishes and what means he 
required : " He wished to go to Spain : ' he wanted a liberal 
allowance." As to a liberal allowance, I said tliat he should 
have as much as Publius ga\'e his son, and the flamen 
I^ntulus gave his. As to Spain, I put before him two 
objections, first, the one I mentioned to you, the fear of 
adverse criticism^" Was it not enough that we abandoned 
the war? Must wc even fight on the other side?" And 
secondly, that he would certainly be annoyed at being sur- 
passed by his cousin in intimacy with CiEsarand every kind 
of favour. I could wish that he would take advantage of 
my liberality, rather than of his own freedom of action : 
nevertheless, I gave the permission : for 1 had been given 
to understand that you were not much against it I will 
think over the subject earnestly, and beg that you tvill do 
the same. Il is an important step : to slay at home involves 
no complications, the other course is risky. But we will 
see. About Balbus I had already written in the note, and 
I think of doing as you suggest as soon as he returns. But 
if he is somewhat slow in coming, I shall in any case be 
three days at Rome : and, oh 1 I forgot to say, Dolabella 
also will be with me. 



With Cicnr to fight Egainst (he sons of Pompey* 
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CCCCXCIX (A XH, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLuu (second intercalary month) 

As to my son, my plan meets with wide approval. I have 
got a suitable travelling companion for him.' But let us 
first see about getting the first instalment.' For the day is 
fast approaching, and Dolabclla. is hurrying away. Write 
and tell me, pray, what Celer reports Caesar to have settled 
about the candidates. Does the great man think of going 
to the plain of the Fennel or to the plain of Mars ? ' And, 
finally, I should very much like to know whctlier there is 
any positive necessity for my beii^ at Rome for the 
c&mUa : for I must do what Pilia wishes, and anyhow what 
Attica does. 



D (A JUI, II) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TtreCUHJM (SSCOND INTERCALARV MONTH) 

I AM sorry to hear about Seius. But we must put up 
with whatever is natural to man. Why, what are we our- 
selves, and bow long arc we destined to feel for such 
things ? Let me look to what is more within my control — 
yet, after all, not much more so — namely, what I am to do 
about the senate. And, not to omit anything, Cxsonius 

' See Lctler DXCVI. 

^ Of the dowry to be repaid by DoUbella aAer his divorce from 
TdIIU. 

If Oenr goine to Spain st once — where there ii * plain that caUcA 
near Tutaco — or does he stay for the elections on ^Cu&V'i&'^AAa.'ua^'^ 

m. L 
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has written to me to say that Sulpicius's wife Fostumia has 
been to cail on him. As to the daughter of Pompeius 
Magnus, I wrote you back word that I wasn't thinking 
about her at the present moment. That other lady whom 
you mention I think you know. I never saw anything 
uglier. But I am soon to be in town. Therefore well talk 
about it.' 

P.S. — After I had sealed my packet I received your 
letter. I am glad to hear that Attica is so cheerful ; I am 
sorry for the slight attack. 



DI (F VII. 4) 



TO M. MARIUS (AT HIS VILLA NEAR STASIA) 

CUHA, 16 NOVEUBER 

Oh the 1 6th' I came to my Cuman villa along with your 
friend Libo,' or rather I should say our friend. I think of 
going on at once to my Pompeian,* but I will give you 
notice beforehand. I always wish you to be in good health, 
but espedally while I am here. For you see how much we 
are likely to be tc^ether. Wherefore, if you have an ap- 
pointment with the gout, pray defer il to another day. So 
take care to be well and expect me in two or three days' 
time. 

> The divorce of Terentia has t&ken place, and iheie seem to be a 
question of choosing a new wife. 

* That is, of the second inlcicalary month of tweniT-eighl days in this 
last year of confusion, answering to i6lh of No\-cniDcr in the correct 
calendar. 

* L, Scribonins Libo, whose daughter was married to Sext. Pompeiu£. 

* Marius's villa looked out on the bay of Stabiie (voL i., p. 35s) not 
fu ffom Cicero':^ Pumpeianum. 
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DII (F IX, 23) 

TO L. PAPIRIUS P-«TUS (AT NAPLES) 

CuMiE, 17 November 

I ARRIVED yesterday at my Cuman villa, to-monow I shall 
perhaps coroe to see you. But as soon as I know for 
certain^ I will send you word a little beforehand. However, 
M. Csparius, who met me on the road at the Gallinahan 
wood,* told mc you were in bed witli the gout. I was sorry 
to bear it, as in duty bound ; nevertheless, I resolved to 
come to you, for the sake not only of seeing you and paying 
you a visit, but even of dining with yon : for I don't sup- 
pose you have a cook who is gouty also. Expect therefore 
a gvcst, who is far from being a gourmet, and is a foe to 
extravagant dinners. 



Dill (A XII, 1) 

TO Arricus (1n his suburban villa) 

Artinuu, 34 November 

Ok the eleventh day from my parting from you I write this 
notgki on the point of quitting my villa before daybreak. 
Tb-dAy I think of being at ray bouse at Anagnia, to-morrow 
at Tusculum : there I stay one day. On 3je 37th, there- 
fore, I start to meet you as arranged. And oh ! tliat I 
might hurry straight to the embrace of my TuUia and to 
the lips of Attica ! Pray write and tell me what those same 
lips are prattling of, so that I may know it while I am 
baiting io my Tusculan villa : or, if she is ruralizing, what 

> Along the Cunpuiiin cout, bclireea ibe Vohamus and Comau 
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she writes to you. Meanwhile, send her by letter or give 
her yourself my kind ]ove, as also to Pilia. But all the 
same, though wc arc to meet directly, write to me if you 
have anything to say. 

Just as I was folding up this letter, your courier arrived 
late at night with a letter from you. I have read it : 1 am, 
of course, very sorry to hear of Attica's feverish attack. 
Everything else that I wanted to know I learn from your 
letter. As to your saying that " a little fire in the morning 
is an old man's luxurj' " — it is still more an old man's way 
to be a trifle forgetful ! I had appointed the 26th for 
Axius, the 27th for you, and the 28th (the day of my 
reaching Rome) for Quinlus. Pray consider that settled. 
There is no change. " Then what was the use of my 
writing ? " What is the use of our talking when we meet 
and prattle about anything that occurs to us ? A causerie 
s, after all, something : for, even though there is nothing in 
it substantial, there is a certain charm in the mere Cact of 
our talking together. 



I 



[The rest of the letters of this year are, with one or two 
exceptions, formal letters of introduction or recommenda- 
tion. They do not admit of being dated, as to month 
day.] 



DIV (F xin. 66) 

TO P. SERVILIUS VATIA ISAURICUS (IN ASIA^ 

Rome J 

I SHOULD not have undertaken to recommend Aulus Csecina ' 
to you, who is a client of your family in a very special sense, 
as 1 was fully aware how loyal to your friends and how in- 
dulgent to men in exile you were ever wont to be, had not 
both the memory of his father, with whom I was exceed- 

* Seeon^, p. 119. 



p XIII, 66, 67 TO P. SERVILJUS VATIA ISAURICUS f49 

ingty intimate, and his own misfortune affected me as that 
of a man most closely united to me by matual interests and 
good services of every kind was bound to do. I ask with 
all my might as a favour from you — with an earnestness indeed 
and heartfelt anxiety beyond which I cannot go in asking 
anything — that you would allow a letter fn^m me to add 
a finishing stroke to what, without anyone's recommenda- 
tion, you would have spontaneously done for a man of such 
high and noble character, labouring under so heavy a 
calamity. Let it induce you to be even more zealous in 
assisting him in whatever ways you may have the power of 
doing so. If you had been at Rome, we should — as I think 
— ^have even secured Aulus Ctecina's recall by your assist- 
ance. Of this, after all, I still have a strong hope, relying 
on the forgiving nature of your colleague.' For the present, 
as in reliance on your scnsu of justice he has concluded 
your province to be his safest harbour of refuge, I beg and 
beseech you again and again to assist him in collecting the 
remnants of his old business, and to protect and R-atch over 
him in all other matters. You can do nothing that will 
oblige me more. 



DV (F xm. 67) 

TO P. SERVILIUS VATIA ISAURICUS (IN ASIA) 

Rome 



In all my province of Cilicia, to which, as you know, were 
joined three Asiatic dioceses,' I was not more intimate with 
anyone Ihan with Andron, son of Artemon, of Laodicca, and 
in that city I regarded htm both as a guest and as a. man 
eminently adapted to my way of life and habits. I learnt, 
indeed, to value him at a much higher rate, after 1 left the 

' Cnrsar had bcco b colleague of Senrilius's in the consuUhip of 
H.C 49. They were alio both members of the college of augurs. Sec 
ante, p, 106. 

* Cibytt, ApMmta, Syonoda. See voL ii., p. 70. 
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proviDce, because I discovered by many instances that he 
was graterul and did not foi^et me. Accordingly, I was 
most delighted to see him at Rome. For it does not escape 
your observation, having done favours to a great number of 
people in that province, what proportion of them are found 
to shew gratitude. My object in writing, therefore, is both 
that you should understand that 1 do not take this trouble 
without good reason, and that you should yourself decide that 
he is worthy of being admitted to your society. You will 
therefore have done me a very great favour, if you make it 
clear to him how highly you \-alue me, that is, if you accord 
him your patronage and assist him in whatever matter )rou 
can consistently with your own honour and convenience. 
This will be a very great gralificatton to me, and I ask y( 
again and again to do so. 



DVI (F XIII, 69) 

P. SERVIUUS VATIA ISAURICUS (IN ASIA)" 
Rome 



C. CuRTius MiTHRES is in fact, as you know, a freedman of 
my very intimate friend Fostumus, but he pays me as much 
attention and respect as he does his own patron himself. 
At Ephesus, as often as I was in that town, his house was 
as open to me as my own, and uiany things occurred which 
gave me occasion to leam his affection and fidelity to my- 
self. Accordingly, if either I or any of my friends had occa- 
sion for anything in Asia, it has been ray habit to write to 
him, and to use his services and fidelity as well as his house 
and means as though they were my own. I tell you this at 
the greater length, to make you understand that I am not 
writing conventionally or for unworthy motives, but as I shoul 
do fora man with whom lam intimate and have veryclose tics. 
My request to you, therefore, is that in the lawsmt in which 






he is engaged with a certain Colophonian as to the posses- 
sion of an estate, you should in compliment to me afford 



rwu, 69, TO TO p. SERVILIUS VATIA ISAURICUS I5I 

him every assistance in your power, as far as your boaour 
and convenience will allow : (hough my knowledge of his 
reasonable character assures me that be will never be an em- 
barrassment to you. If by means of my recommendation 
and his own uprightness he secures your good opinion, be will 
think that he has gained all he desires, 1 therefore earnestly 
beg you ^ain and again to accord him your patronage and 
put him on the list of your friends. On my side, whatever 
I think that you wish or is to your interest, I will see to 
with zeal and activity. 




DVn (F xm, 70) 

TO P. SERVILIUS VATIA ISAURICUS (IN ASIA) 

Rome 

Your aflfection for me is so notorious that many seek to 
be recommended to you by my means. Now I grant that 
favour at times indiscriminately, but generally only to close 
friends, as in the present instance : for I am very intimate 
and very closely connected with T. Ampius Balbus. His 
freedman T. Ampius Menandcr, a man of strict morals, 
good conduct, and highly thought of both by his patron and 
myself, I commend to you with no common warmth. You 
will do me a very great favour, if you will oblige him in any 
matters consistent with your own convenience. I earnestly 
ask you again and again to do so. 





It is inevitable that I should recommend many persons to 
you, for everyone knows our Intimacy and your kindly 
feeling towards me. Nevertheless, though I am bound to 
wish well to all whom I recommend, yet I have not the 
same reason to do so in the case of all. Titus Agusius was 
by my side during the most miserable time of my life, and 
was the companion of all my journeys, voyages, labours, 
and dangers : nor would he now have left my side, bad I 
not granted him permission. Therefore I recommend him 
to you as one of my own household and of those most closely 
united to me. You will very much oblige me if you make 
htm feel by your treatment of him that this recommendation 
has been of great service and assistance to him. 



DIX (F xill, 72) 

TO P. SERVIUUS VATIA ISAURICUS (IN ASIA) 

Rome 



In an interview with you in your suburban villa I com- 
mended to you the property, investments, and estates in 
Asia of my fnend Cxrellia ' as earnestly as I could, and you 
promised me with the greatest liberality to do everythii^ 
possible in a manner consonant with your unbroken and 

' Cicero seems lo have owed money to thk rich lady {j4ti. xit. 51). 
She posed u a philoEophcr and authoress, but sctrms lu hnvc not been 
very scrupulous as to where she got nuUeruU for her books {A». xiii.^ 
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eminent services to me I hope you remember the fact : I 
know that it is your habit to do so. Neverthck-ss, Cxrellia's 
agents have written to me to say that, owing to the wide 
extent of your province and the multiplicity of your engage- 
ments, you need to be frequently reminded. I ask you, 
therefore, to remember that you promised me in the amplest 
terms that you would do everything your honour would 
allow. In my opinion — but it is a matter for yourself to 
consider and decide — you have now an excellent opportunity 
of obliging Camellia in accordance with the decree of the 
senate passed in regard to the heirs of C. Vennonius. That 
decree you will interpret in the light of your own wisdom. 
For 1 know that the authority of that order has always been 
great in your eyes. For the rest, please believe that in 
wlutevei particulars you may have done kindnesses to 
Oerellia, you will be very greatly obliging me. 



DX (F xin, 17) 



TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Roue 

Manivs Cukius,* who has a bank at Patrae, has given me 
many weighty reasons for being attached to him. My 
friendship with him is of very old standing, dating from his 
first entrance into public life ; and at Patra; on many previous 
occuions, and particularly during the late unliappy vai, bis 
house was put entirely al my disposal, and if there had 
been any occasion, I should have used it as my own. But 
my strongest tie to him is of what 1 may call a more sacred 
obligation— it is that he is a very close friend of my friend 
Atticus, and distinguishes him above everybody by his 
attentions and affection. If you are by any chance already 
acquainted with him, I think that I am too late in doing 
what I am now doing. For he is so cultivated and polite a 

* For this maa'a tendoes to Tiro In his illness si Patrac, tee vol i)> 
pp. aio-ua. 
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man, that I should regard him as already sufficiently recom- 
mended to you by his own cliaracler. Yet, if tills is so, I 
beg you earnestly that any inclination, which you have already 
conceived for him before getting my letter, may be enhanced 
to the highest possible degree by my recommendation. 
But if, owing to his retiring character, he has not put himself 
in your way or you have not yet become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him, or if (here is any reason of any sort for 
his wanting a warmer recommendation, I hereby recom- 
mend him to you, with a zeal as great and for reasons as 
sound as I could have for recommending anyone in the world. 
And 1 shall be acting in this as those are bound to act who 
recommend conscientiously and disinterestedly : for I shall 
be pledging my word to you, or rather I do hereby pledge 
my word and take upon mc to promise, that the character 
of Manius Curius, and his culture no less than his honesty, 
are of such a nature that, if once he becomes known to you, 
you will think him deserving of your friendship and of such 
an earnest reconimendallon. I, at any rate, shall be ex- 
ceedingly gratified, if I find that this letter has had the 
weight with you which, as I write, I feel confident that it 
will have. 



I 



DXI (F xm, 18) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

1 WILL not allow that your most kind and courteous letter 
to Atricus — whom I see to be transported with delight— was 
more gratifying to him than to myself. For, though it was 
almost equally pleasing to us both, yet I was the more 
struck with admiration of the two. You would, of course, 
have made a courteous answer to Atticus if asked, or at 
least reminded : but (as for my part 1 never doubted that 
you would do) you spontaneously wrote to him, and, with- 
out his expecting it, offered him so warm an expression 



mil, i8,i9 TO SERVIUS SULPtCXUS RUFUS {$5 

of goodwilL' On this subject not only ought T not (o ask 
you to be more zealous in thai respect for my sake aiso^ 
for nothing could go beyond your promises — but I should 
be wrong even to thank you, since you ha^-e acted for his 
own sake and on your own initiative. However, I will 
say this, tluit I am exceedingly gratified at wtiat yuu have 

idone. For such appreciation on your part of a man 

'who has a place apart in my affections cannot fail to 
be supremely delightful to me : and, that being so, it of 
course excites my gratitude. But all the same^ since 
considering our intimacy a faux pas in writing to you 
is allowable to me, I will do both the things that 1 said 
that I ought not to do. In the first place, to what you 
have shewn that you will do for the sake of Atticus I 
would have you make as large an addition as our mutual 
affection can suggest : in the second place, though I said 
just now that I feared to thank you, 1 now do so outright : 
and I would wish you to bcHcvc that, under whatever ob- 
ligations you place Atticus, whether in regard to hib affairs 

|in Epirus or elsewhere, I shall consider myself to be equally 

[bound to you by them. 



DXn (F xin, 19) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Roxrs 

With Lyso of Patrs ' I have indeed a long-standing tie of 
lospitality — a tie which, I think, ought to be conscientiously 
untained. That is a position shared by many others : but 
T ne\-i:r was so intimate with any other foreigner, and that 
inllnmcy has been so much enhanced both by many semces 

^ We know that Atticus had many Inmsactions with towns in the 
MojKXintae, and he piohably retjuired the uiiiDienaiice ofSulpiciiu, u 
~3venior of Achaia, to get his ictcmt od capitsi [>aid (vol. L, pp. 57. 

•>, 66). 

* Tbe doctor at Patrae who attended Tiro. See <rU. iL, p. 309. 4 
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on his part and by an almost doily intercourse, that nothing 
could now be closer than ours is. He stayed a year at 
Rome almost living in my house, and though we were in 
great hopes that, in consequence of my letter and recom- 
mendation, you would take great pains in doing what you 
have actually done, namely, protect his property and fortune 
in his absence; yet, as everything was in the power of one 
man, and as Lyso had been engaged on our side and was 
under our protection, we wure in daily dread of something 
happening. However, his own brilliant character, and the 
zeal of myself and others of his hosts, have secured all that 
we wishwJ from Caesar, as you will learn from Csesar's 
despatch to you. 

In view of this, I not only do not in any way abate the 
earnestness of my recommendation to you, on the ground 
of having now got everything we wanted, but I rather urge 
all the more strongly that you should admit him to your 
confidence and uitimacy. When his position was less 
secure I pressed you on the point with rather less boldness, 
being afraid that something might happen to him of a 
nature beyond even your power to remedy. Now that his 
pardon is secured, I ask you with the greatest earnestness 
and anxiety to do all you can. Not to go into details, I 
commend his whole estabhshment to you, and among them 
his young son, whom my client Cn, Maenius Gemellus, 
having been during his exile made a citizen of Patrae, 
adopted according to the laws of the town. Pray there- 
fore support his legal claim to the inheritance. The main 
point is that you should admit Lyso, whom I have found 
to be a most excellent and grateful man, to your society 
and friendship. If you do so, I do not doubt tliat, in 
she^ving him affection and in afterwards recommending 
htm to other people, you will come to the same conclusion 
about him and entertain the same feeling towards him that 
I do. I am very eager that you should do this, but 1 am 
also afraid lest, if you shall appear to have done less than 
the very best for him in some particular, he should think 
that I have not written earnestly enough, rather than that 
you have forgotten me. How much you value me he has 
had the opportunity of learning both from our everyday 
conversations and from your letters. 



4 



4 

I 
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DXIU (F xm, 20) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS {IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

I AM intimate with the physician Asclapo of Patne.' I 
found his society very agrt'eable, as well as his medical 
skill, which I have had experience of in the illnesses of my 
household. He gave me every satisfaction both by his 
knowledge of his profession and by his kindness. I there- 
fore commend him to you, and beg you to see that he 
understands that I have written cordially about him, and 
that my recommendation has been of great serWce to him. 
It will be doing me a great favour. 



DXIV (F XIII, 21) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

M. ^MiLius AviANius has always from his earliest manhood 
shewn me attention and affection. He is both a good and' 
cultivated man, and wnrlhy of your favour in every kind of 
employment. If I had thought that he was at Sicyon, and 
bad I not been told that he was still staying where I left 
him at Cib>Ta, there had been no necessity for my writing 
at any greater length to you about him. For he would of 
himself have secured your afiieclion by his own character 
and culture without anyone's recommendation, in as great 
a degree as he enjoys mine and that of all his other friends. 
But as I suppose him to be away, I commend with more 

' Anotbei of the doctors who Attended Tiro (vol. H, p. 312). 
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than common earnestness his family at Sicyon and his i 
property, especially his freedman C. Avianius Hammonius, H 
whom indeed I commend to you on his own account also. ^ 
For, while he has earned ray esteem by his remarkable 
loyalty and fidelity to his patron, he has also done rae 
personally some valuable services, and stood by me in the 
time of my greatest distress with a fidelity and affection as 
great as though I had myself liberated him. Accordingly, 
I beg you to support Hammonius for himself, as well as in 
his patron's business, and to go so far as to like and reckon 
among your friends both his agent, whom 1 am commend- 
ing to you, and Avianius himself. You will find him modest 
and serviceable, and worthy of your affection. Good-bye. 



DXV (F XIII, 22) 
TO SERVTUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

ROMK 

I AM very fond of T. Manhus, a banker at Thespiae ; for 
he always paid me respect, and was most constant in his 
attentions, and has besides some taste for our branch of 
learning. I may add that Varro Murena ' is very desirous 
that e\'crylhing should be done for him ; who yet thought 
that, though he felt confidence in a letter of his own in 
which he had commended Manlius to you, some additional 
advantage would be gained by a recommendation from me. 
For myself, both my intimacy with Manlius and Varro's 
eagerness have induced me to write to you as seriously as 



' A. Licinius Murenn was adopted by TerenUua Varro, and was ihas 
calleci A. Tereiitiui Varro Murena. His sistci TcienUft wa.s wife of 
Mccccnas, and his. brother was Proculcius, celebrated for his liberality 
by Horace (Ov£-j, ii. 2). His augurship is hotiuurcd by another ode of 
Homcc (iii. to}, who also gave him a him as to the ra£hncs<> which 
seems to have led lo bis rain in B.C. 32, the yeiir after his consulship, 
when he vax implicated with Fannius Cxpio in a plot agaiost Augustus 
(Horace, OA ii. 10; Suet. Aug. 19; TYi. 8; Dio, 54, 3}. 
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I could. You will therefore do me a very gr^t favour, if 
you will regard tliis recommendation as one calling for your 
utmost consideration, that is, if you will assist and honour 
Titus Manlius in the highest degree in every way consistent 
with your honour and character. Finally, from his ex- 
ceedingly grateful and cultivated character, I undertake 
that you will reap all the benefit you are accustomed to 
expect from good men's services. 



DXVI (F xin. 23) 



TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS {IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

I AM very intimate with L. Cossinius, your friend and fellow 
tribesman. For not only is there a long-standing acquaint- 
ance between us personally, but my friend Atiicus has caused 
my relations with Cossinius to become still closer. Accord- 
ingly, the whole family of Cossinius is attached to me, and 
especially his freedman L. Cossinius Anchialus, a man who 
possesses the high esteem both of his patron and his patron's 
friends, of whom I am one. I recommend him to you as I 
would a freedman of my own, and as though he held the 
same position with me as he does with his patron. If he 
did I could not recommend him with greater warmth. 
Wherefore you will do me a V£37 great favour, if you will 
admit him to your friendship and assist him in anything in 
which he may need your help, as far as you can do so with- 
out inconvenience. That will be both very gratifying to me 
and hereafter a source of pleasure to yourself: for you will 
find that he is eminently honest, cultivated, and attentive. 




TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 
Rome I 

As it gave me great pleasure before to find that you had 

remembered my earnest recommendation of Lyso, my host 
and friend, so also, when I found from his letter that he 
had been the object of your undeserved suspicion, I was 
exceedingly rejoiced that I had been so earnest in recom- 
mending him. For he writes me word that my recom- 
mendation has been of the greatest assistance to him, as he 
says that a report had been brought you of his being in the 
habit of speaking disrespectfully of you at Rome. And 
though he writes word that your good nature and kindness of 
heart have enabled him to clear himself on that point, yet, first 
of all, as in duty bound, I thank you warmly that my letter 
has had such inHuence with you as to cause you on its perusal 
to lay aside all that irritating suspicion which you bad enter- 
tained of Lyso. In the next place, I would have you believe 
me, when I assert that I write this not more in the name of 
Lyso than of evwybodyelse — that no one has ever mentioned 
you except in the terms of the highest respect. As for Lyso, 
indeed, while he was with me every day and almost lived 
with me, not only because he thought that I Hked hearing 
it, but also because it gave him still more pleasure to say it 
himself, he used to speak to me in praise of everything you 
did and said. Wherefore, though he is now being treated 
by you in a way that makes a recommendation from me 
unnecessary, and makes him think that he has got all he 
wants by means of one letter from me, yet I do beg of you 
with no common earnestness to continue to receive him 
with kindness and libemlity. I would have written a de- 
scription of his character, as I did hi my previous letter, had 
I not thought that by this time he was sufficiently well known 
to you by his own merits. 



4 
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DXVIII (F XIII, 25) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

Hbobsaretus' of Larisa, who was honoured by signal favours 
from me in my consulship, was not unmindful or ungratefu], 
and treated me afterwards with very great respect. I re- 
commend him to you with ^rcat earnestness as my guest- 
friend, as my intimate acquaintance, as a grateful [>erson, as 
a man of high character, as holding the chief position in his 
own state, and, lastly, as being worthy in the highest degree 
of your intimacy. I shall be very grateful if you take the 
trouble to make hira understand that this recommendation 
of mine has had great weight with you. 



DXIX (F XIII, 36) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

Mv coimexion with L Mesclnius is that which arises from 
the fact that he was my quasstor. But this tie — which T, in 
accordance with the usage of antiquity, have ever regarded 
as a strong one — he has rendered more complete hy his per- 
sonal excellence and kindness. Accordingly, nothing could 
be more intimate and more plea^t to myself than my 

' HegtAarelut 'bui taken llie Pompeian side in the Civil War, and 
therefore, nod^ulit, tieeiJcdsomi: protection. Hewnsat the hcitd of one 
of Uie two Csciions whicb divided Th«ssaly, but we do not kni^w what 
Occfo had done for htm in Be:. 63 (Cxs. a. C. liL 35). Thai .Suliticitis 
sboold be asked lo protect a man in Thcs&aly, as before he vtn a«k«d 
10 ptnted AiUcus'b ititcusLs in Eiiirus 1 p. 155), shews iha: his authmily 
wu not confined to Acluua. Indeed, Cicero (p. 123) says that be was 
govemor of " Greece"— a much wider (enn. 
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intercourse with him. Now, although he seemed to feel 
certain that you would be pleased to do all you honourably 
could for him for his own sake, he yet hoped that a letter 
imm me would also have great weight with you. He judged 
that to be the case for himself, but as he was very intimate with 
me he had also often heard me say how delightful and close 
our union was. I ask you, therefore, with all the earnestness 
with which you understand that I ought to ask on behalf of 
a man so near and dear to me, to facilitate and settle the 
business matters which he has in Achaia arising from the fact 
of his being the heir of his cousin M. Mindius, late a banker 
at EHs, not only by your legal prerogative and authority, 
but also by your influence and advice. For I have directed 
those to whom I have intrusted my business, that in all 
points which give rise to dispute, they were to appeal to you 
as arbitrator and — so far as was consistent with your con- 
venience — as final judge. That you should in compliment 
to me undertake that business, I earnestly and repeatedly 
beg of you. There is one oiher point in which you will 
particularly oblige me, if you don't think it inconsistent 
with your position ; it is that, as the controversy is with a 
senator, you should refer to Rome such of the parties as 
prove too stubborn to allow the business to be settled with- 
out an issue being tried.' That j-ou might be able to do 
that with the less hesitation, I have secured a despatch to 
you from the consul M. Lepidus, not conveying any order — 
for that I did not think consonant with your position — but 
to a certain extent and in a manner commendatory-. I would 
have mentioned how well invested such a favour is sure to 
b^ in the case of Moscinius, had I not, in the first place, felt 
certain tliat you knew, and had I not also been asking for my- 
self : for I would have you believe that I am quite as anxious 
about his interests as he is himself. But while I am eager 
that he should come by his own H-ithout difficulty, I am also 
anxious that he should think that he owes his success in no 
small degree to my recommendation. 

^ See vol. ii.r p. 93 {J^am, xiii. 56) for the ecttid sent to Rome on such 
appeal Imsiness. The sfstcm of thus removing the venue of such cases 
wiis, of course, open to abuse ; b«l it most often have b«n mure satis- 
facioiy than imsting to [h« local courts, especially when theeuvenior 
was corrupt or tymnnicaUy disposed. I 
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DXX (F XIII, 27) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome 

1 FREQUENTLY Send you letters of this kind, which are 
replicas of each other, in thanking you for paying such 
prompt attention to my letters of introduction. I have 
done so in the cases of others auid shall often, as I see, 
have occasion to do so again. Nevertheless I will not spare 
labour, and, as you jurisconsults arc in the habit of doing in 
your formulae, I will in my letters " state the same case in a 
different manner." Well then, C. Avianius Hammonius has 
written to me with profuse thanks in his own name and in 
that of his patron ^milius Avianius, saying that neither he 
himself, who was on the spot, nor the property of his absent 
patron, could have been treated with greater liberality or con- 
sideration. That was gratifying to me for the sake of those 
whom 1 had recommended to you, induced thereto by our 
very close friendship and union — for M. .-tniilius is one of my 
most intimate and closest friends, a man eminently attached 
and bound to me by great services on my part, and about the 
most grateful of all those who appear to be under some ob- 
ligation to me. But it is much more gratifying that you should 
be so disposed towards me as lo do more for my friends 
than I perhaps could have done if I had been on the spec, 
I presume, because 1 should have been more doubtfiji what 
to do for their sake, than you are what to do for mine. 
But this I do not doubt — tlmt you feci that you have obliged 
ihe. I only ask you to believe that those persons also are 
grateful : I pledge you my word and solemnly assert that it 
u so. Whm:fore pray do your best that, whatever business 
adair they have on hand, they may get il settled whilst you 
are still governing Achaia. I am lining on the pleasanlest 
and most harrnonious terms with your son Servius, and derive 
great pleasure frum his natural abilities and signal industry, 
ss weU MS from his virtuous and straightforwatd character. 




TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

KOME 

Though I lake pleasure in asking you for anything that 
any one of my friends requires, yet 1 take much greater in 
thanking you, when you have done something on my recom- 
mendation, as you are always doing. For it is beyond 
belief what thanks I get from all, even from those who 
have been recommended by me to you with only moderate 
warmth. Every instance gives me gratification, but none 
so much as that of L. Mescinius. For he told me that 
directly you had read my letter you promised his agents all 
they wanted, and have in fact been much better than your 
word. In that matter therefore — for I think I ought to 
say it again and again — I would have you believe that I 
am excessively obliged to you. I am, indeed, all the more 
delighted at this, because I see clearly that you will get the 
highest pleasure from Mescinius himself. For he is not 
only a man of virtue and uprightness, very serviceable and 
exceedingly attentive, but he has also the same literary 
pursuits as ourselves, which in old times were our recrea- 
tion, but now are life itself. For the future I would have 
you supplement your kindnesses to him in all things con- 
sonant with your character. There are two things which 
I ask of you specifically : first, that if any undertaking 
has to be given "against farther claims on that head," you 
would see to Its being given on my security : and, in the 
second place, seeing that his inheritance consists almost 
entirely of the property appropriated by Oppia, who was 
once Mindius's wife, that you should give your assistance 
and concert measures for bringing her over to Rome. If 
she thinks that is going to be done, in my opinion, we 
shall settle the business. I beg you again and again to 
enable us to do that. What 1 said above I now solemnly 
confirm and take upon myself to guarantee — that you wiU 



FXiii, 28, aSa TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS t6$ 

find what you have done in the past and are going to do in 
the future for the salte of Mescinius so well invested, as lo 
convince you that you have bestowed your kindness on ihe 
most grateful, the most delightful man in the world. For 
this is the addition which I desire to what you have done 
for my sake. 



DXXII (F xni, 28 a) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

Roue 

I DO not think, on the one hand, that the Lacedeemonians 
doubt being sufficiently recommended to your honour and 
justice by their own and their ancestors* reputation, and I, 
on Uie other, knowing you as well as I do, had no doubt of 
the rights and deserts of the several nations being thoroughly 
well known to you. Accordingly, when Thilippus the Lace- 
daemonian begged me to recommend the city to you, though 
I remembered that I was under all sorts of obligations to 
it, I nevertheless answered that Lacedaemonians needed no 
recommendation with you. Accordingly, I would have you 
believe that, considering the disturbed state of the tiroes, I 
look upon all the cities of Aclrnia as being happy in having 
jrou as their governor ; and that I also think that, knowing 
thoroughly as you do not only our own records but also 
all those of Greece, you are and will be a friend to the 
Laced:cmonians. Wherefore I only ask this of you, that, 
when you do for the Lacedienionians what your honour, 
high position, and justice shall demand, you should let 
them know — if you think it right — that you are not other- 
wise than glad tu fmd that what you arc doing is gratifying 
to me also. For it affects my loyalty that they should 
think that I am attentive to their interests. I again and 
again urge this upon you with warmth. 
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DXXIII (F xill, 78) 
TO AULUS ALLIENUS (IN SICILY) 

ROHB 

Dbhocritus of Sicyon is not only my guest-friend, but also 
very intimate with me, as is not often the case with such 
men,' especially if they are Greeks. For his honesty and 
virtue are of the highest kind, and he is exceedingly liberal 
and attentive to his guest-friends, and distinguishes me above 
the rest by his respect, attentions, and affection. You must 
regard him as the leading man not only of his fellow citizens, 
but almost of all Achaia. For such a man I do no more 
than open the door and pave the way to an acquaintance 
with you : when you once know him, your natural disposi- 
tion is such that you will decide him to be worthy of your 
friendship and society. What I ask of you, then, is that on 
reading this letter you should accord him your patronage, 
and promise to do everything for him for my sake. For the 
rest, if, as I feel sure will be the case, you ascertain him to 
be deserving of your friendship and society, I ask you to 
receive him with open arms, to love him, and to regard him 
as one of your own family. That will be a more than com- 
mon favour to me. Good-bye. 



DXXIV (F XIII, 79) 

TO AULUS ALLIENUS (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

I THINK, in the first place, that you know the value I have 
for C. Avianius Flaccus, and, in die next place, I have heard 
from himself — a most excellent and grateful man — with what 

' J.t., hospUtif foreigners with vbom a Roman had some agreement 
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liberality he has been treated by you. His sons— quite 
worthy of their father and close friends of my own, occupy- 
ing a special place in my aHection — I recommend to you 
with an earnestness beyond which I cannot go in recom- 
mending anyone. Gaius Avianius is in Sicily ; Marcus is 
with us. I beg you to promote the social standing of the 
former, who is witli you, and to defend the property of 
both. You cannot oblige me more by anything you do in 
your province. I beg you warmly and repeatedly to do so. 



DXXV (F VI. 8) 

TO AULUS C>€CINA (IN SICILY) 

Rome, December 

Larcus, who is devoted to you, having told me that the 
ist of January was the limit fixed for you, and having my- 
self noticed that any ordinance made by Balbus and C^pius 
in Ccesar's absence was usually ratified by htm, I urged 
upon them with warmth to grant me a.s a favour that you 
should be permitted to remain in Sicily as long as we 
wished. Though they have been in the habit of freely 
promising me anything which was not calculated to hurt 
the feelings of that party, or even of refusing it and giving a 
reason for their refusal, to this request or rather demand of 
mine they gave no immediate answer. However, they came 
to see me again the same day : they granted me permission 
for you to remain in Sicily as long as you chose ; they said 
that they would answer for your not prejudicing your in- 
terests at al! by doing so. Now, since you know what you 
have licence to do, I think you ought to know what my 
opinion is. After this business had been settled I received 
a letter from you asking my advice as to whether you 
should settle in Sicily, or go to look after the remains of your 

u lo motiMl enlerUinnienl, not neccffiarily implying inlunacy. For 
Qeero'i view as to iadnucy with Greeks, sec vol. 1., p. 127. 
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business in Asia. This deliberation on your part did not 
appear to me to tally with the words of Largus. For in his 
conversation with mc he had implied Uiat yuu were forbidden 
to slay in Sicily ; you, on the other hand, are deliberating, 
as though the permission had been given. But, for my 
part, whether the former or the latter is the case, I am for 
your staying in Sicily. The nearness of the locality in 
of advantage, eJUier for securing your recall, because of the 
frequency of letteft and messengers, or for a rapid return, 
when either that point, as I hope it will be, is gained or 
some other plan arranged. Therefore I am strongly in 
favour of your staying. I will be very earnest in recom- 
mending you to T. Furfanius Postumus, who is a friend of 
mine, and to his legates, who are also friends, when they 
come here ; at present they are all at Mutina. They are ex- 
cellent men, fond of men like you, and on intimate terms 
with me. Whatever occurs to mc that I think likely to be to 
your advantage, I will do without being asked : if there is 
anything I don't know, at the fir« hint of it I will surpa.<>s 
the zeal of everybody. Although I shall speak to Furfanius 
personally about you in such a wuy as to render a letter 
from me to him quite unnecessary for you, yet, as your re- 
lations have decided that you should have a letter of mine 
to give him, I have complied with their wish. I append a 
copy of the letter. 



i 



i 




DXXVI (F VI, 9) 
TO T. FURFANIUS (PROCONSUL IN SICILY) 

!ROM£ 

No intimacy or friendship could be closer than that which 
I have always had with Aulus Csecina. For I was con- 
stantly in the society of that illustrious and gallant man 
his father : and my affection for this man also from his 
childhood has been such as to make the intimacy between 
us close as it is possible to have with anyone — partly be-J 
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cause he seemed to me to give great promise of supieme 
excellence, honesty, and eloquence ; and partly because he 
lived with me in the most complete sjTijpathy, not only 
from our mutual services of friendship, but also from a 
community of literary tastes. I need not write at greater 
length. How bound I am to protect his safety and pro- 
perty by every means in my power you see. It only re- 
mains, since I know from many circumstances what your 
sentiments are as to the fortune of the loyalists and the 
disasters (o the Republic, that I should beg nothing of you 
except that to the goodmll, which you are sure spontane- 
ously to entertain towards him, there may be added a 
supplement proportionate to the value which I know you 
have for me. You cannot oblige me more than by doing 
this. Good-bye. 



DXXVn (F V, 16) 



TO TITIUS- 

(Romk) 

Though of all the world I am by far the least fitted to offer 
you consolation, because your sorrow has caused me so 
much p^n that 1 needed consolation myself, yet since my 
sorrow was farther removed from the acuteness of the 
deepest grief than your own, I have resoh-cd that our close 
connexion and my wann feelings for you make it in- 

' We cannot tell which of the Titii, of whom scTeral occur in the 
oonespondence, this u, nor when the letter waa wiitlcn. The mention 
of the pesUleotiiU year might icmpiiu to put it in b.c. 43 (Dio,4S, 17); 
bnt then pestilences were frequent in Rome, and the i^eDcnl lurie in 
r^ard to public ai&irs iccnis rnibcr in uni«on vrith the other k-Kcrs of 
B.C. 46, and one would have expected some allusion to his own loss if it 
bad bwn written after Tullia's death. Tlie leltef hai lite air of 
" amnBDoplAoe," a sort of model of ordiiuu? condolence : 

** One writes thai 'other friends remain': 

Tliat ' los5 is cotnraoc to the race * : 

And common is the commoopJace, 
Aad vacant chofT well meant lor grain." 
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mwhrnf on me not to be so loog nleac in wfaax oases yon 
Rich deep momun^ but toofier sooe resmisbtc ooowIb* 
don such as may ta&cc to U^iiea, if it ooald noC who^ 
heal TOOT sorrow. Now there is a source of consolalioo — 
hackoefed indeed to the last degree~«hicfa we on^ 
ever to have on our lips and in oar hearts: we should 
rcraeniber that we aie men, bom under the conditions 
wfaicfa eipoae our life to all the missiles of fortune ; and 
we must not decline life on the conditions under which we 
were bonv>nor rebel so violently tmder misrhances which 
we are unable to avoid by any precautions ; and by re- 
calling what has happened to others we should reflect that 
nothing strange ha« betided us. But neither these, nor 
other sources of consolation, which have been employed by 
the greatest philosophers and have been recorded in litera- 
ture, ought, it seems, to be of so much av'ail, as the position 
of the state itself and the disrupuon of these evil times, 
which make those the happiest who have never had children, 
and those who have lost them at such a crisis less miserable 
than if tliey had done so when the Republic was in a good 
slate, or indeed Ijad any existence at all. But if your own 
loss affects you, or if you mourn at the thought of your own 
position, I do not think that you will find that grief easy to 
remove in its entiret>% If on the other hand what wrings your 
heart is grief for the miserable fate of those who have fallen 
— a thought more natural to an affectionate heart — to say 
nothing of what I have repeatedly read and heard, that there 
is DO evil in death, after which if any sensation remains it is 
to be regarded as immortality rather than death, while if it is 
all lost, it follows that nothing must be regarded as misery 
which is not felt — yet this much 1 can assert, that confusions 
are brewing, disasters preparing and threatening the Re- 
public, such that whoever has left them cannot possibly, as 
it seems to me, be in the wrong. For what place is there 
now, I don't say for conscience, uprightne-^s virtue, right 
feeling, and good qualities, but for bare freedom and safety? 
By Heaven, I have never been told of any young man or 
boy having died in this most unhealthy and pestilent year, 
who did not seem to me to be rescued by the immortal gods 
from tlie miseries of this world and from a most intolerable 
condition of life. Wherefore, if this one idea can be 
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removed from your mind, so as to convince you that no 
evil has happened to those you loved, your grief will have 
been very much lessened. For there nill then only be left 
ihal single strain of sorrow which will not be concerned willi 
them, but will have reference to yourself alone : in regard to 
which it is not consonant with a high character and wisdom 
such as you have displayed from boyhood, to show exces* 
sive sorrow for a niisforlune that has befallen you, when it 
does not at all involve misery or evil to those whom you 
have loved. In fact, the qualities you have displayed both 
in private and public business entail the necessity of pre- 
serving your dignity and supporting your character for con- 
sistency. For that which length of time is sure to bring us 
of itself — which removes the bitterest sorrows by the natural 
process of decay — we ought to anticipate by reflexion and 
wisdom. \Vhy, if there never was a woman so weak-minded 
on the death of her children, as not sooner or later to put a 
period to her mourning, certainly we men ought to anticipate 
by reflexion what lapse of time is sure to bring, and not to 
wait for a cure from time, when wc can have it on the spot 
from reason. If I have done you any good by this letter, I 
think that I have accomplished a desirable object : but if 
by chance it has been of no avail, I hold that I have done 
the duty of one who mshes you all that is best and loves 
you very dearly. Such a one I would have you think that 1 
have been, and believe that I shall be to you in the future. 



DXXVIII (F XIII, 77) 



TO P. SULPICIUS RUl'US' (IN ILLYRICUM) 

Rome (AirruHw) 

Mascus Ocero sends warmest greeting to Publius Sul- 
pidus, iniptrator. Though in these times it is not my 

' From \Ca:*^\B^Afr. lo, it api>can> lliat Vattniiu nod Sulpidus hsul 
becD in joint commttod of Cesar s tlcct Ifcrorp B.C. 46, but had then 
ceased m be so. Vatiniiu had been engaged tn s.c. 48-47 io Illyhcura 
agaimt Octsvius, and in it.c- 45 wait s(;am in coinmand in the buimJ 
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custom to appear often in the senate, yet, when I read yotiP 
letter, I made up my mind that I could not omit supporting 
the honour proposed for you, with due regard to the claims 
of our old friendship and of the many acts of kindness that 
have passed between us. Accordingly, I attended and had 
great pleasure in voting for the suppHcatio in your honour, 
nor in the future will I at any lime fail to support your 
interests, character, or public position. So, that your family 
may be aware of this feeling of mine towards you, pray 
vrrite and tell them that in anything you need they should 
not hesitiite to inform me of it as a matter of right. 

I strongly commend Marcus Bolanus to you as an excellent 
and gallant man, highly accomplished in every way, and an 
old friend of my own. You will much oblige me if yon will 
take care to make him understand that this introduction has 
been of great service to him. He will himself convince you 
of his excellent character and grateful disposition : and I 
promise you that you will reap great pleasure from hi; 
friendship. 

Once more I beg you with more than common earnest- 
ness, in the name of our friendship and your unbroken zeal 
in my service, to bestow some pains on the following matter 
also. Dionysius, a slave of mine who had the care of my 
library, worth a large sum of money, having purloined a 
large number of books, and thinking tliat he could not 
escape punishment, absconded. He is in your province : 
my friend Marcus Bolanus and many others saw him at 
Narona ; but they believed his assertion that I had given 
him his freedom. If you would take the trouble to restore 
this man to me, I can't tell you how much obliged I shall 
be to you. It is a small matter in itself; yet my vexation 
is serious, fiolanus will inform you where he is and what 
can be done. If I recover the man by your means, I shall 
consider myself to liave received a great kindness at your 
hands. 

countr>', which, though nota regular province — being generally attiched 
either lo Macedonia or (as in Ocsar's case) to Gaul — -wa"! nuring this 
period made subject to a separate command. It is probable, iherd'ore, 
that Sulpicius was in commaDd in Ulyricum in tlie iaiervening year, 
IkC. 46. Itianot, however, known from any iXber source, and someof 
/be ofd editors addressed this lettet to Vatinius in B.C45,aeAJnst all MSS. 
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DXXJX (F XV, 18) 

Dunne ihis yniT Cicero remained nt Rome or sorae of his coanliy 
villAs, UU the death of his diughtcr 'I'ulLia after childbinb. In deep gtvif 
he retired lu Asiura, where he sought consoUtioD partly 
1I.C. 45- Dictuar, in profccutiDS k design r»r builaii^ n temple in her 
r *"' ^'m '"""* memory, partly in writing. He produced a Conn^lalio, 
uSSuo- *'"' '^'-' '**> Irtaliscs, dt Fim^tu and Atadtmica (ihe 

Equltum, M. latter first in two books, aftennuds re»rninged in foul). 
•iiimliui lie also ptnjecte<i, but did nut oirry otil, a treatise on 

C»f cl lulhu ^ reconstmction of the comtitution, to be addressed 
QmmaVt. riae "> Coetmr. In December nf the previous year Causal 
Mllua. ' had started for Spain to attack the Pompeinn army 

",ffabiu< commanded by Gnreus and Scxtus Pompeiiis. The 

iaS'iu ' victory of Munda {17th Marchj and ilic Bubwjiient 
il|«u, death ofGnxus KCAtiuffl lo settle the question of Spain 

C. T^boniuE. — Ihoiigh the ctpposition under ScxIks Pompeitu sur- 
vived many years— and Oesar returned to Rome in 
October. Much of the conesjioiidence of this year concerns Cicero's 
grief for his daughter. When he touches on political alfairsj however, 
his discontent with the Ciesariao govemmenl and gcDeral policy is made 
veirj evident. 

TO C. CASSIUS LONGINUS (AT BRUNDISIUM) 

RoMB (Janitary?)' 

Mv letter would have been longer, had not the (Messenger 
come for it when he was just on the point of starting for 
you. It would have been longer also if it had any persiflage 
in it, for we cannot be serious with safety. '* Can we laugb, 
then?" you will say. No, by Hercules, not very easily. 
Yei other mean.s of di.strartion from our troubles we have 
none. " Where, then," you will say, " is your philosophy ? " 
Your% indeed is in the kitchen, mine in the schools.' For I 

) I think this letter must belong to the early pan of B.C 45, iu>[ to 
Deceml«r, B.C. 46, tis Mes.tr^. Tyrrell and Punier and Mueller place it. 
Cicsar ooly left Home for Spain on the and of t>ecembcr, and Cicero 
oould hardly have been expecting news so soon. Moreover, Cassius 
— who declined to accompany Cicsar to Spflin-~»ccms to have ijoac on 
his tour in the early part qi luc 45, and to be Maying at Bruodi^ium. 

* Reoditifi. tn faJttitra tst. Mueller, however, retains the MS. 
rcfldlng, maluta at, " only gtvet me annoyance,^' as ihoogh it reminded 
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am ashamed of being a slave. Accordingly^ I pose as being 
busy about other things, to avoid the reproach of Plato.' 
We have no curtain intcllij^cncc from Spain as yet — in fact, 
news at all- For my sake I am sorry that you are out 



no 




of lovpn, for your own I am glad. But your letter-carrier is 
getting clamorous. Good-bye then, and love me as you 
nave done from boyhood. 



DXXX (F XV, 16) 



TO C. CASSIUS LONGINUS (AT BRUNDISIUM) 

Rome (jANtfARv) 

I THINK you must be a little ashamed at this being the third 
letter inflicted on you before I have a page or a syllable 
from you. But 1 will not press you : I shall expect, or 
rather exact, a longer letter. For my part, if I had a mes- 
senger always at hand> I should write even three an hour^^ 
For somehow it makes you seem almost present when l^M 
write anything to you, and that not " by way of phantoms of^ 
images," as your new friends express it," who hold that 
"mental pictures" are caused by what Catius called "spec- 
tres" — for I must remind you that Catius Insuber the 
Epicurean, lately dead, calls "spectres" what the famous 

him of what he should, without enahling him to do it — vidta mettoru 
fraicoiu, deleriara sequor. 

* Who said that mcTi ought to "be free and fear slavery worse than 
death," Kefi. 3878, To oe "busy about other thing*' w *'atxjTrt 
somrthin^ else " is a kind of {>coverhial way of s&ying that one is twt 
attcoding to !«rious business. 

* The Epicureans. The Greek terms which follow are those used by 
thein^ — car tiSoKo'v ^vraitia^, "according lo the apfiearance of idols ' 
or "shapes"; iiavcurtK^^ ^awaaia^, "mental impressions." These 
refer to the doclrines of Dcmocritus as to the forination of ntcnia) im- 
pressions by line atoms thrown aif the surface of things, which, retaining' 
the same podtioo and relation, sod huiryini; throu|;h the void, strike the 
senses, which convey these "aioin-iiicliires" to the mind. Cicero hits 
the true objection, founded on the fitcc that we can recall these pictures 
fttwill. 
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Gargettius, and before him Democritus, used to call 
" images." Well, cvun if my eyes were capable of being struck 
by these "spectres," because they spontajieously run in upon 
them at your will, I do not see how the mind can be struck. 
Vou will be obliged to explain it to me, when you return 
safe and sound, whether the " spectre " of you is at my com- 
mand, so as to occur to me as soon as I have taken the 
fancy to think about you ; and not only about you, who 
are in my heart's core, but supposing I begin thinking 
about the island of Britain — will its image fiy at once into 
my mind? But of this later on. I am just sounding you 
now to sec how you take it For if you are angry and 
annoyed, 1 shall say more and demand that you be restored 
to the sect from which you have been ejected by "violence 
and armed force." ' In an injunction of this sort the words 
"within this year" are not usually added. Therefore, even 
if it is now two or three years since you divorced Virtue,* 
seduced by the charms of Pleasure,' it will still be open for 
me to do so. And yet to whom &m I speaking? It is to 
you, the most gallant of men, who ever since you entered 
public life have done nothing that was not imbued to the 
utmost with the highest principle. In that very sect of 
yours I have a misgiving that there must be more stuff than 
I thought, if only because you accept tt. " How did that 
come into your head ? " you will say. Because I had nothing 
else to say. About politics 1 can write nothing : for I don't 
cfaoo«e to write down my real opinions. 



DXXXI (F VI, 7) 

AULUS Ci^CINA TO CICERO (AT ROME) 

Sicily (January) 

POK my book not having been delivered to you so quickly, 
forpve my timidity, and pity my position. My son, I am 

* From tbe Stole tecL * The jttmmum 6enum of the Stc^cf. 

* Tbe tummum ionum of Ihe Efiicareans. 



told, was very much alarmed at the book * being put m 
circulation, and with reason — since it does not matter so 
much in what spirit it is written, as in what spirit it is token — 
for fear lest a stupid thing like that should stand in my 
light, and that too when 1 am still sufTcring for the sins of my 
pen. In that matter my fate has been a strange one : for 
whereas a slip of the pen is cured by erasure, and stupidity 
is punished by loss of reputation, my mistake is corrected 
by exile : though my greatest crime is having spoken ill of 
the enemy when engaged in active service. There was no 
one on our side, I presume, who did not pray for victory for 
himself; no one who, even when oifering sacrifice for some- 
thing else, did not breathe a wish for Caesar's speedy defeat. 
If he imagines that not to be the case, he is a very fortunate 
man. If he does know it. and has no delusion on the 
subject, why be angry with a man who has written something 
against his views, when he has pardoned all those who 
ofiiirud every sort of petition Co the gods against liis safety? 
But to return to my subject, the cause of my fear was 
this. I have written about you, on my honour, sparingly 
and timidly, not merely checking m>'self, hut almost beating 
a retreat Now everyone knows that this style of writing 
ought not merely lo be free, but even vehement and lofty. 
One is thought to have a free hand in attacking another, yet 
you must take care not to fall into mere violence : it is not 
open to one to praise oneself, lest the result should be the 
vice of egotism : there is no other course than to praise the 
man, on whom any blame that you may cast is necessarily 
set down to weakness or jealousy. And I rather think that 
you will like it all the better, and think it more suited to 
your present position. For what I could not do in good style, 
it was in my power first of all not to touch upon, and, as 
next best, to do so as sparingly as possible. But after all I 
did check myself: I softened many phrases, cut out many, 
and a vcn* large number I did not write down at alL Then, 
as in a ladder, if you were to remove some rounds, cut out 
others, leave some loosely fastened, you would be contriv- 
ing the means of a fall, not preparing a way of ascent, just so 
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with a writer's genius : if it is at once hampered and frus- 
trated by so many disadvantages, what can it produce worth 
listening lo or likely to satisfy? When, indeed, I come to 
mention Ceesar himself, I tremble in every limb, not from 
fear of his punishing, but of his criticising me. For I do 
not know Caesar thoroughly. What do you think of a 
courage that talks thus to itsi:lf ? " He will approve of this : 
that expression is open to suspicion." " Wiat if I change 
it to thjs? But I fear that will be worse." Well, suppose 
I am praising some one : " Shan't I offend him ? " Or when I 
am criticising some one adversely : '* What if it is gainst his 
wish ? " " He punishes the pen of a man engaged in a cam- 
paign ; what will he do to that of a man conquered and not 
yet restored?" 

You yourself add to my alarm, because in your Orator 
you shield yoursirlf under the name of Brutus,' and try to 
make him a party to your apology. When the untveraal 
"patron" does this, what ought I to do — an old client of 
yours, and now everyone's cHent ? Amidst such misgivings 
therefore created by fear, and on the rack of such blind 
suspicion, when most of what one writes has to be adapted 
to what one imagines are the feelings of anodier, not to 
one's own judgment, / feel how difficult it is to come off 
successfully, though you have not found the same difficulty, 
because your supreme and surjriassing genius has armed yuu 
for every eventuality. Nevertheless, I told my son to read 
the book to you, and then to take it away, or only to give it 
to you on condition that you would promise to correct it, 
that is, if you would give it a totally new complexion. 

About my journey to Asia, though the necessity for ray 
making it was very urgent, I have obeyed your commands. 
Why ^ould I urge you to exert yourself for me? You are 
fully aware that the time has come when my case must be 
decided. There is no occasion, my dear Cicero, for you to 
wail for my son. He is a young man : he cannot from his 
warmth of feeling, or his youth, or his timidity, think of all 
necessarj' measures. The whole business must rest on you : 
in you is all my hope. Your aculeness enables you 10 hit 



' lu the Orator {% 35) Cicero says that be wrote hts Cate a( tlw: 
iiipuion of Bnitos. 
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upon the measures which Caesar likes, and which win his 

favour. Everything must originate with you, and be brought 
to the desired conclusion by you. You liave great influence 
with Ccesar himself, very great with all his friends. If you 
will convince yourself of this one thing, that your duly is not 
merely to do what you are asked — though that is a great 
and important thing — but that the whole burden rests on 
you, you will carry it through : unless — which I don't 
believe — my misfortunes make me too inconsiderate, or my 
friendship too bold, in placing this burden upon you. Bui 
your lifelong habits suggest an excuse for both : for from 
your liabit of exerting yourself for your friends, your inti- 
mates have come not so much to hope for that favour at 
your hands, as to demand it as a right. As for my book, 
which my son will give you, I beg that you will not let it out 
of your hands, or that you will so correct it as to prevent it 
doing me any harm. 



DXXXII (F VI, 5) 

TO AULUS C/I-:CINA (IN SICILY) 

Rome (January) 

Every time I see your son — and that is nearly every day — 
I promise him my zealous and active support, without any 
reserve as to labour, prior engagement, or time : but the 
exertion of my interest or favour with this reservation, 
"as far as I have the opportunity or power." Your book 
has been read and is still being read by me with atten- 
tion, and kept under lock and key with the greatest care- 
Your prospects and fortunes are of the highest concern to 
me. They seem to me to grow brighter and less com- 
plicated every day : and I can see that many are much 
interested in tlienj, of whose zeal, as well as nf his own 
hopes, I feel certain that your son lias written fully to you. 
But as to rhase particulars, in which I am reduced to 
conjecture, I do not take upon myself to profess greater 
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foresight than I am convinced that your own eyes and your 
own intelltguncu give you : but alt (he uainc, as it may very 
well be tliat your reflexions on those points are somewhat 
agitated, I think it is incumbent upon me to explain ray 
opinions. It is neither in the nature of things nor the 
ordinary revolutions of lime that a position such as either 
your own or that of the rest should be protracted, or that 
so outrageouii an injustice should be persistently inaintained 
in so good a cause and in the case of such good citizens. 
In which matter, In addition tu the hope which your own 
case gi\'cs nic to a degree beyond the common — I don't 
mean only from your high position and admirable character, 
for these are distinctions which you share with others — 
there are the claims which brilliant genius and eminent \-irtue 
make peculiar to youriiclf. i\nd to these, by Hercules, he 
in whose power we are allows much weight. Accordingly, 
you would not have remained even a moment in your 
present position, had it not been that he thought himself 
to have been insulted by precisely that accomplishment of 
yours, in which he takes delight. But this feeling is 
softening every day, and those who live with him hint to 
me, that this ver^* opinion which he entertains of your genius 
will do you a great deal of good with him. Wherefore, in 
the first place, keep up your spirits and courage : for your 
birth, education, learning, and character in the world de- 
mand that you should do so. In the next place, entertain 
the most certain hopes for the reasons which I have given 
you. On my side, indeed, I would have you feel sure that 
everything I can do is most completely at your service and 
at that of your sons : for this is no more than our long- 
standing friendship, and my invariable conduct to my friends, 
and your many kindnesses to me demand. 
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DXXXIII (F VI, 18) 

TO QUINTUS LEPTA 

Rome (January) 

Immediately on the receipt of the letter from your servant 
Seleucus I sent a note to Balbus asking him what the pro- 
vision of the law was. He answered that auctioneers in 
actual business were excluded from being municipal coun- 
sellors, retired auctioneers were not excluded.* Wherefore 
certain friends of yours and mine need not be alarmed, for 
it would have been intolerable, while those who were now 
acting as haruspices were put on the roll of the senate at 
Rome, all who had ever been auctioneers should be excluded 
from becoming counsellors in the municipal towns. 

There is no news from Spain. However, it is ascertained 
to be true that Pompey has a great army : for Csesar has 
himself sent me a copy of a despatch from Pacisecus, in 
which the number was reckoned as eleven legions. Messalla 
has also written to Quintus Salassus to say that his brother 
Publius Curtius has been put to death by Pompey's order 
in the presence of the army, for having, as he alleged, made 
a compact with certain Spaniards, that if Pompey entered a 
particular town to get corn, they should arrest him and take 
him to Caesar. As to your business in regard to your being 
a guarantee for Pompey, when your fellow guarantor Galba " 

^ In the lex lulia Muniiipalis, passed this year, qui praconium de- 
signationem lib ilittamve faciei, I'.t., " auctioneers and undertakers," are 
excluded from any magistracy, or from being senator or decurio in a 
colonia, municipium, 01 priF/ectura{Biuns, Pontes Juris Romani, p. 106). 
Cicero's question seems to imply that the law was not actually passed, 
as he would have been able to see for himself that qui fanet would not 
exclude those who had followed these occupations in the past. He has 
to apply to Csesar's agent for information about it. Auctioneers were 
disliked — as brokers — because they had to do with confiscated pro- 
perty, as with ruined estates generally. See 2 Phil, 64, vox acerbissima 
prmconis. 

^ Serrius Sulpicius Galba, of whom we shall hear again. He was 
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— a man generally very careful in money matters — comes 
back to town, I will at once consult with him to ste whether 
anything can be done, as he seems inclined to have con- 
fidence in me. 

I am much delighted that you approve so highly of my 
Orator.' My own view of it is that I have put into that 
book all the critical power I possessed in the art of speak- 
ing. If the book is such as you say that you think it to be, 
then 1 loo am somewhat. If not, then I do not decline to 
allow the same deduction to bt made from ray reputation 
for critical judgment as is to be made from the book. I 
am desirous that our dear l^pta' should take pleasure in 
such writings. Though his a§e is not yet ripe for them, yet 
it is not unprofitable that bis ears should ring with the 
sound of such language. 

I am kept at Rome in any case by Tullia's confinement ; 
but when she gets as well again as I can wish, 1 am still 
detained till 1 can get the first instalment of the dowry' 
out of Dolabclla's agents. Besides, by Hercules, ] am not 
so much of a traveller as 1 used to be. My building and 
my leisure satisfy me entirely. My town house is now 
equal to any one of my villas : my leisure is more complete 
than the loneliest spot in the world could supply. So 1 am 
not hindered even in my literary employments, in which I 
am plungc-d without interruption. Wherefore 1 think that 
1 shall see you here before you see me there. Let our 
dearest Lepta learn his Hcsiod by heart, and have ever on 
his lips : 

"On Tlnoe's [br«h<^d god leU tweu and toil."* 



great -grandEathei of the Emperor Galbft, who, it is inicrcsdog to tuite, 

maintuncd his ancestor's "carcfnlocss " in money. 
' Wriii^n the previous year. 

* Sun of ihe lecijiient of ihU k-ller. 

' To he repaid by Dolalrtlla after his divorce from Tullia. 

* Heutx), "^V, and IX," 3Sq : r;)c i' 'ifitrin tc/uira Bioi irpomfwiHiv 
lOqcof. 




Rome (January') 

1 HAVE received two letters from you, dated Corcyta. In 
one of these you congratulated me because you had heard, 
as you say, that I was enjoying my former position ; in the 
other you said that you wl:ihcd what I had done might turn 
out well and prosperously. Well, certainly, if to entertain 
honest sentiments on public affairs and to gel good men to 
agree with them constitute a " position," then I do hold ray 
position. But if " position " depends upon the power of 
giving effect to your opinion, or in fine of supporting it by 
freedom of speech, then I have not a trace of my old 
position left : and it is great good fortune if I am able to 
put sufficient restraint upon myself to endure without ex- 
cessive distress what is partly upon us already and pardy 
threatens to come. That is the difficulty in a war of this 
kind ; its result shews a prospect of massacre on the one 
side, and slavery on the other. In this danger it affords 
me no Htllc consolation to remember that I foresaw all this 
at the time when I was feeling greatly alarmed even at our 
successes — not merely at our reverses — and perceived at 
what immense risk the question of constitutional right was 
to be decided in arm.s. And if in that appeal to arms those 
had conquered, to whom, induced by the hope of peace 
and not the desire for war, I had given in my adhesion, I 
nevertheless was well aware how bloody the victory of m^en 
swayed by anger, rapacity, and overbearing pride was certain 

' Mueller places this letter io the early part of B.C. 46, Kloiz in 
Oclf^r, B-C. 46 (which I accepter! in introd\iclion to vol. i., p. xlv). 
But it b cvidenly after ihe news of his divorce of Tcreniin and re-inarri:^e 
with I'ublilin. Tliii nust not only have l»keii place, but long enough 
la allow a post lo and from Corey ra : and if the divorce look place *i 
ihc end of B.C. 46— as IClotz in bis own table dates it — then tbe lettei 
beitmgs to the early part of ii.c. 45. 
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to be: while if they had t>een conquered, what a clean 
sweep would be surely made of citizens, some of the highea 
rank, some loo of the highest character, who, when 1 pre- 
dicted these things and advised the measures best for their 
safety, preferred that I should be considered over-timid 
rather than moderately wise. 

For your congratulations 011 what I liave done, I am sure 
you speak your real wishes : but at such an unhappy time 
as this I should not have taken any new step, had it n( 
been that at my return I found my domestic affairs in no' 
better order than those of the state. For when, owing to 
the misconduct of those, to whom, considering my never-to- 
be-forgotten services, my safety and my fortune ought to have 
been their dearest object, I saw nothing safe within the 
walls of ray house, nothing that was not the subject of some 
intrigue, I thought it was time to protect myself by the 
fidelity of new relations against the treachery of the old. 
But enough, or rather too much, about my own affairs.' 

As to yours, I would have you feel as you ought to do, 
namely, that you have no reason to fear any measure 
directed specially against yourself. For if there is to be 
imiu. constitution, whatever it nnay be, I see clearly that you 
will be free of all danger : for I perceive that the one party 
is reconciled to you, the other has never been angry with 
you. However, of my disposition towards you I would 
have you make up your mind that, whatever steps I under- 
stand to be required — though I see my position at this time 
and the limits of my powers — I will yet be ready with my 
active exertions and advice, and at lejist with zeal, to sup- 
port your property, your good name, and your restoration. 
Pray be exceedingly careful on your part to let me know 
both what you are doing and what you think of doing in 
the future. 



' Cicero io this pBiagraph is referrioc to bis dhwrce of Tcmitta. 
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DXXXV (F IV, 10) 

TO M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (AT MITYLENE) 

Rome (January) 

Though I have nothing fresh to say to you, and am now 
banning more to expect a letter from you, or rather to see 
you in person, yet, as Theophilus was starting, I could not 
refrain from giving him some sort of letter. Do yom- best, 
then, to come at the earliest opportunity : your coming, 
believe me, will be welcomed not only by us, I mean by 
your personal friends, but by absolutely everybody. I say 
this because it occurs to me sometimes to be a little afraid 
that you have a fancy for postponing your departure. Now, 
had you had no other sense than that of eyesight, X should 
have sympathized with you in your shrinking from the sight j 

of certain persons : but since what is heard is not much less 
distressing than what is seen, while I suspected that your 
early arrival much concerned the safety of your property, 
and was of importance in every point of view, I thought I 
ought to give you a hint on the subject But as I have 
shewn you my opinion, I will leave the rest to your own 
wisdom. Still, pray let me know about when to expect you. 



DXXXVI (F IX, 10) 

TO P. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA (IN SPAIN) 

Rome (January) 

I DID not venture to allow our friend Salvius to go without 
a letter to you ; yet, by Hercules, I have nothing to say ex- 
cept that I love you dearly : ' of which I feel certain that 

^ An astonishing remark to a man whom Cicero's daughter had just 
divorced for gross misconduct. But the letter is forced and cold. 
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you do not doubt without my writing a word. In any case 
I ought rather to expect a letter from you, than you one 
from me. For there is nothing going on at Rome such as 
you would care to know : unless it would interest you to 
know that I am acting as arbitrator between our friend 
Nicias and Vidius ! The latter puts forward in two lines, 
I think, a claim for money advanced to Nicias : the former, 
like a second Aristarchus, obelizes them. J am to be in the 
position of a critic of old days, and to judge whether they 
really are the poet's or arc interpolations. I imagine you 
putting in here : " Have you forgotten, then, tl:ose mush- 
rooms which you had at Nicias's dinner, and the big dishes 
joined to Septima's leamedtalk?"' What I do you think my 
old prc-ciscness so entirely knocked out of mc, that there is 
no trace of my former regard for appearances to be seen 
even in the forum? However, I will see our delightful 
boon companion through his httle trouble, nor wilt 1, by 
securing his condemnation, give you the opportunity of re- 
storing htm, that Plancus Bursa * may have some one to 
teach him his rudiments. 

But what am I doing? Though I have no nutans of 
knowing whether you are in a quiet slate of mind, or, as 
generally happens in war, are involved in some more im- 
portant anxiety or occupation, yet I drift on farther and 
farther. So when I shall have ascertained for certain that 
you are in the vein for a laugh, I will ^^lite at greater length. 
However, I want you to know this, tltat the people have 
been very anxious about the death of Publius Sulla before 
they knew it for certain. Since then they have ceased to 
inquire how he perished: they think in knowing that they 
know enough. For the rest I bear it with equanimity : the 
only tiling I fear is lest Caisar's auctions should have received 
a blow.* 

* The ifxX i> coitu[il, ami hc know DOtbing of ScpUma, if, indettl, 
thftt is [he name. Wc may suppose ti reference lo » dinner party at a 
rich frcedinan's tabic, uiUi a Iciimed laily «ho lAlher bored tne guesU. 
Fai /trnJaruw (MS. cu/arym) iotahtmeularum, ions uttttt hax been 
sttffttted. 

•For Bursa, ■•«; vtA. i., p. 365. Cicero seems lo Iw jestine al his 
illitemte chATACter, but rsthct clntnsily. WcnuiysuppoBc tbat his recall 
had been brought abuut by Dolabclla. 

* The KncdomofconfiBciitetl property, atwhichP.Sullawasaconslant 




Though the universal upset is such that each man thinks 
his position the worst possible, and that there is no one 
who does not wish to be anj-where but where he is, yet I 
feel no doubt that at the present moment the most miser- m 
able place for a good man to be in is Rome. For though I 
wherever any man Is, he must have the same feeling and 
the same pang from the ruin that has overtaken the fortunes 
both of himself and of the state, yet, after all, one's eyes 
add to the pain, which force us to sec what others only 
hear,'' and do not allow us to turn our thoughts from our 
miseries. Therefore, though you must necessarily be pained 
by the absence of maoy objects, yet from that particular 
sorrow, with which I am told that you arc specially over- 
powered — tliat you are not at Rome — pray free your mind. 
For though you must feel great uneasiness at being without 
your family and your surroundings, yet, after all, the objects 
of your regret are maintaining all their rights. They could 
not maintain them better, if you were here, nor are they in any 
special danger. Nor ought you, when thinking of your 
family, to demand any special favour of fortune for yoursdf, 
or to refuse to bear what is common to all. In regard to 

bidder nr sfcttrr, which was always considered dtscrcdilablc. He had 
l)egun ihc business early in the time of ihc confiscatiQiLS of his uncle, the 
dictatoi Sulla, nccde Off. \\. § 19, wh«re CiceroKpciks of his conduct now 
jU even worse iJian in the previous mnller. In his ik'fence of him in 
mc. 60 he put & very ditferent complexion on his chanicler ; but hU 
conduct ai Cit:su's legatus seems \a have uJieniited him thoroughly. 
See pp. 5t, 53. 

' Aultw Manlius Torquatus was praetor in B.C. 52, ond ptewderl at 
the oriai of Milo. Uc had supported Cicero al various times of difhculty 
(dfc Fin, 2, S 7*)- 

■ Cicero bud soggesled juai the reverse to Marcellus, p. 184. 
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yourself personally, Torquatus, your duty is to think over 
everything, but not to take counsel with despair or fear. 
For it is not the case that the man, who has as yet been 
harsher to you than your character deserved, has given no 
signs of softened feeling towards you. Rut, after all, thai 
person himself, of whom your safety is being asked, is far 
from having the way to secure his own clear and plain be- 
fore him. And while the results of all wars are uncertain, 
I perceive that from the \*ictory of the one side there is no 
danger for you, seeing that such danger has nothing to do 
with the general overthrow, while from the victory of the 
other I feel sure that you yourself have never had any fear. 
1 must therefore conclude that the very thing ft"hich 1 
count as a consolation — the common danger lo the state — is 
what is chiefly torturing you. That is an evil so great that, 
however philosophers may talk, 1 fear it admits of no real 
consolation being found, except that which is exactly pro- 
portioned to the strength and mettle of each man's mind. 
For if right thinking and right doing arc sufficient to secure 
a good and happy life, I fear that it is impious to call a man 
miserable who can support himself by the consciousness of 
having acted on the best motives. For neither do 1 con- 
sider that we abandoned country and children and property 
at tliat time from the hope of the rewards of victory — on the 
contrary, I think we were following a just and sacred duty, 
due at once to the Republic and our own honour— neither, 
at the time we did so, were we so mad as to feel certain of 
victory. Wlierefore, if that has happened, of which, when 
we were entering upon the cause, the possibility was fully 
before us, we ought not to be crushed in spirit, as though 
something had happened which we never contemplated as 
possible. Let us then take the view, which reason and truth 
alike enjoin, that in this life we should not feel ourselves 
bound to guarantee anything except to do nothing wrong : 
and that, since wc are free from that imputation, wc should 
bear every misfortune incident to humanity with calmness 
and good temper. And so my discourse amounts to this, 
that, though all be lost, virtue should shew that she can 
after all support herself. But if there is some hope of a 
public recovery, you certainly ought not to be without your 
share in it, whatever the constitution of the future is lo be. 



And yet, as I write this, it occurs to me that I am tbe 
man whose despair you were wont to blame, and whom you 
used your influence to rouse from a state of hesitation and 
anxiety. It wai> at a time, indtx-d.when it was not the goodness 
of our cause, but the wisdom of our policy with which I was 
dissatisfied. For I saw that, when too late, we were opposing 
arms which had long before been rendered formidable by 
ourselves, and I grievtxi that a constitutional question should 
be settled by spisus and swords, not by consultation and the 
weight of our influence. Nor, whai I said that those things 
would occur, which actually did do so, was I divining the 
future. I was only expressing a fear lest what I saw to 
be possible and likely to be ruinous, if it did occur, should 
happen j especially as, if I had to promise one way or the 
other about the result and end of the campaign, what did 
actually occur would have been the more obvious promise 
for me to make For the points in which wc had the ad- 
vantage were not those which appear on the field of battle, 
while in the use of arras and the vigour of our soldiers we 
were at a disadvantnge. But pray shew the spirit now which 
you thought that I ought to have shewn then. I write this 
because on my making all sorts of inquiries about you from 
your freedman Philargyrus, he told me with feelings, as I 
thought, of the utmost devotion to you, tliai at times you 
were apt to he excessively anxious. Vou ought not to be so, 
nor to doubt either chat, if any form of constitution is re- 
stored, you will liave your due place in it, or that, if it is 
gone for ever, you will be in no worse position than the rest. 
The present position, indeed, which is one of alarm and 
suspense for us all, you ought to bear with the greater calm- 
ness of spirit from tlie fact tliat you are living in a city which 
gave birth to and fostered a systematic rule of life, and that 
you have with you in Servius Sulpicius one for whom you 
have aln-ays had a singular affection : one who no doubt 
consoles you by his kindness and wisdom ; whose example 
and advice, if we had followed, we should have remained 
at peace under Cesar's supremacy, rather than have taken 
up arms and submitted to a conqueror. 

But perhaps I have treated these points at too great a 
length : the following, which are more important, I will ex- 
press more briefly. There is no one to whom I owe more 
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than to yourself. Those, to whom I was indebted to an 
extent of which you are aware, the result of this war has 
snatched from tnc. My position at the present moment I 
fully understand. But since there is no one so utterly 
prostrate as not 10 be able, if he gives his whole attention 
to what he is doing, to accomplish and carry nut somethings 
I should wish you to consider as deservedly at the service of 
yourself and your children, of course all my zeal, but also all 
I my powers of counsel and action. 

^^ TO AULUS MANLIUS TORQUATUS (AT 
^^ ATHENS) 

Tn my 



DXXXVIII (F VI, 3) 



Rome (January) 



K my former letter I was somewhat lengthy, more from 
warmth of aflection than because the occasion demanded it. 
For neither did your virtue require fortifying by me, nor 
were my own case and position of such a nature as to allow 
of my encouraging another when in want of every source of 
encouragement myself. On the present occasion I ought to 
be briefer. For if there was no need of so many words 
then, there is no more need of them now, or if there was 
need of them then, what I said us enough, especially as 
there has been nothing new to add. For though I am 
every day told some items of news, which 1 think are con- 
veyed to you, yet the upshot is the same, as is also the 
result : a result which I see as clearly in my mind as what I 
actually see with my eyes ; and yet in truth I see nothing 
that I am not well assured that you see also. For though 
no one can prophesy the result of a battle, yet the result 
of a war I can see: and if not that, yet at least this— since 
one or the other side must win — how virtory on the one 
side or the other will be used. And having a clear grasp of 
this, what 1 see convinces me that no evil will occur, if thftt; 
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shall have happened to me, even before, which is held out 
as the most formidable of all terrors. For to live on the 
terms on which one would then have to live, is a most 
miserable thing, while no philosopher has asserted death to 
be a miserable thing even for a prosperous man. But you 
are in a city in which the very walls of the houses seem 
capable of telling you these things, even at greater length and 
in nobler style. I assure you of this — though the miseries 
of others supply but a poor consolation — that you are now in 
no greater danger than anyone else, either of those who went 
away,' or of those who remained. The one party are now in 
arms, the other in terror of the conqueror. But this, I re- 
peat, is a poor consolation. There is another, which I hope 
you use, as I certainly do : / will never, while Hive, let any- 
thing give me pain, so long as I have done nothing wrong : and 
if I cease to live, I shall cease to have any sensation. But to 
write this to you is again a case of " an owl to Athens." * 
To me both you and your family and all your interests are, 
and while I live will be, the subject of the greatest con- 
cern. Good-bye. 



DXXXIX (F VI, 4) 

TO AULUS MANLIUS TORQUATUS (AT 

ATHENS) 

Rome (January) 

I HAVE no news to give you, and if there is some after all, 
I know that you are usually informed of it by your family. 
About the iuture, however, difficult as it always is to speak, 
you may yet sometimes get nearer the truth by conjecture, 
when the matter is of the kind whose issue admits of being 
foreseen. In the present instance I think that I perceive 
thus much, that the war will not be a protracted one, though 

^ /.«., from the Pompeian army after Pharsalia. 

" TXawK' £tt 'AftTvof. See vol. i., p. 290 ; vol. Hi., p. 73. 
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even as to that there are some who think I am wrong. For 
myself, even as I wiite this, I belitve that something de- 
cisive has occurred, not that 1 know it foi- certain, but 
because the conjecture is an easy one. For while all chances 
in war are open, and the resultii q( all battles are uncertain, 
yet on this occasion the forces on both sides arc so large, 
and are said to be in such a state of prepcirfition for a pitched 
battle, that whichever of the two conquers it will be no matter 
of surprise. It is an opinion that grows daily stronger that, 
even if there is considerable difierence in the merits of the 
causes of the combatants, there will yet be little difference in 
the way in which they will use their victory. Of the one side 
we have now had a pretty full experience : of the other there 
is no one that does not reflect how much reason there is to 
fear an armed victor inflamed with rage. 

On this point, if I appear to increase your anxiety while I 
ought to have been lightening il by consolation, 1 confess 
that I can fuid no coasolauon for our common disasters 
except that one, which after all — if you can avail yourself of 
il — is the highest and the one to which 1 have daily greater 
recourse : namely, that the consciousness of good intentions 
is the greatest consoler of misfortune, and that there is no 
serious evil except misconduct. iSs from this last we are so 
far removed, that our sentiments have l)een absolutely unim- 
peachable, while it is the result of our pohcy, not the policy 
itself, which is criticised : und as wc have fulfdled all our 
obltgations, let us bear what has happened without excessive 
grief. But 1 do not take upon myself, after all, to console 
you for misfortunes affecting all ahke. Rightly to console 
them requires a greater intelligence, and to bear them re- 
quires unique courage- But anyone can easily shew you 
why you ought not to feel any sorrow peculiar to yourself. 
For as to Cesar's decision concerning your restoration, 
though he has been somewhat slower in reUeving you than 
I had tliought he would be, I have no doubt wliatever. As 
to the other party, I do not think that you arc at a loss to 
know my sentiments. Finally, there is the [lain that you 
feel at being so long absent from your famUy. It is dis- 
tressing, especially considering the character of your sons, 
than which nothing can be more charming. But, as 1 said in 
my last letter, the state of things is such that everyone 
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thinks his own position the most miserable of all, and most 

dislikes being precisely where he is. For my part, I consider 
that the most wretched of all are we who are at Rome, not 
merely because in all misfommes it is more painful to see 
than to hear, but also because wc are more exposed to all^ 
the risks of sudden perils, than if we were out of towci. FofA 
myself however, who set up to console you, my feelings" 
have become softened, not so much by literature, to which 1 
have always been devoted, as by lapse of time. You re- 
member how keen my sorrow was. In regard to that the 
first consolation is that I shewed greater foresight than iheJ 
rest, when I desired to have peace on any terms however' 
inequitable. And although this was from chance, and not 
from any prophetic powers of mine, yet I lake pleasure in 
this poor reputation for wisdom. Another source of con- 
solation common to us both is that, if J am called upon to J 
end my life, I shall not be torn from a republic such as I]H 
should grieve to lose, especially as I shall then be beyond^ 
all consciousness. An additional consolation is my &.ge and 
the fact that my life is now all but over, which both gives 
me pleasure in reflecting upon its honourably accompli.shed 
career, and forbids my fearing any violence at a period to 
which nature Iierself has now almost brought me. I..astly, 
considering what a great man, or rather what great men, fell 
in that war, it seems shameless to decline to share the same 
fortune, if circumstances render it necessary. For my part, 1 
rcKard everything as possible for myself, nor is there any 
evil too great for me to believe to be hanging over my head. 
But since there is more enl in fear than in the thing itself 
which !3 feared, I cease to indulge in it, especially as thai 
now hangs over me, in which there will not only be no pain, 
but also the end of all pain. But I have said enough, or 
rather more than was needed. It is not love of talking, 
however, but affection for you that makes my letters loo 
long. I was sorry to hear that Ser>'ius had left Athens ; for 
I do not doubt that your daily meeting, and the conversation 
of a man at once most intimate and of the highest char- 
acter and wisdom have been a great alleviation to you. 
Pray keep up your spirits, as you ought and are accustomed 
to do, by your own virtue. For myself, I shall look after 
everything with zeal and diligence which I may think to be 
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in accordance with your wishes or for the interests of your- 
self and your family. In doing so I shall imitate your 
goodness to me, I shall never equal your services. 



DXL (F XV, r7) 

TO C. CASSIUS I.ONGINUS (AT BRUNDISIUM) 

Roue (January) 

You have most unreasonable letter-carriers, though I am not 
personally angry with them. But, after all, when they are 
leaving me they demand a letter, when they come to me 
they bring none. And even as to the former, they would have 
consulted my convenience better if they had given nie some 
interval for writing ; but they come to me with their travel- 
ling caps on, declaring that thtir company is waiting for 
them at tlie city gate. Therefore you must pardon me : 
you shall have here another short note, but expect full 
details presently. Yet why should I apologize to you, when 
your men come to me with empty hands and return to you 
with letters. Here — for after all I will write something to 
you — we have the death of P. Sulla ' the elder : according 
to some from an attack of footpads, according to others 
from an attack of indigestion. The people don't trouble 
themselves, for they are asiiured that he is dead and burnt. 
Your philosophy will enable you to bear this ; ihoufih we 
have lost a well-known "feature of the cily." People think 
that Cfeaar will be vexed for fear of his auctions becoming 
Qat Mindius Marcellua ' and Attius the paintseller are 
delighted at having lost a rival bidder. 

There is no news firom Spain, and a very great anxiety 
for some ; the rumours are rather gloomy, but are not 
authenticated. Our friend Pansa left town in military 

■' S« p. 185. 

' Madvigc(>njectuiesm(]»//an'W,''iru:1ualleT/'tocorrekpaod with the 
trade oS Anius. Bat it is not necessary. 

Ml. O 




array ' on the 39th of December. It is cdou^ to conviiice ' 
anyone of wlut you have rectintly begun to doubt, that 
"the good is desirable for its own sake"" For because he has 
relieved many of their misfortunes, and has shewn humanity 
in these evil times, be was attended by an extraordinary dis- 
play of affection on the part of good men. I very much 
approve of your having stayed on at Bnuidisium, and I am 
vety glad you have done so, and, by Hercules, I think that 
you will act wisely if you don't trouble yourself about vain 
things.' Certainly I, who love you, shall be glad if it is so. 
And pray, next time you are sending a packet home, don't 
forget me. 1 will never allow anyone, if I know it, to go to 
you without a letter from me. 



DXLI (F XV, 19) 

C CASSIUS LONGINUS TO CICERO (AT 
ROME) 

BRUNOisitm (January) 

If you are well, I am glad. There is nothing, by Hercules, 
that I more like doing on this tour of mine than writing to 
you : for I seem to be talking and joking with you in 
person. Nor does this come lo pass owing to Catius's 
" images " ; * for which expression I will in my next retort on 
you by quoting such a number of ill-educated Stoics, that you 
will acknowledge Catius to have been a true-born Athenian. 
That our friend Pansa left the city in military array with 
such expressions of goodwill from everybody, I rejoice both 
for his own sake and also, by Hercules, for the sake of all 
our party. For I hope that people will understand how 
odious cruelty is to everybody, and how attractive honesty 
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and clemency : and that the objects which bad niun seek 
and desire aijove everything come spontaneously to the 
good. For it is difficult to persuade men that " the good is 
desirable for its own sake": but that "pleasure" and 
" peace of mind " ' are obtained by virtue, justice, and "the 
good " is both true and convincing. In fact, Epicurus 
himself says— from whom all your Catiuses and Amafiniuses, 
those poor translators of his words, proceed' — " ro live 
pleasantly is impossible without living well and justly." So 
It is that Pansa, whose summum bonum is ''pleasure," keeps 
his virtue; and those too who are called by you " pleasure- 
lovers " are '* lovers of the good " and " lovers of the just," ' 
and practise and maintain all the virtues. Accordingly Sulla, 
whose judgment we are bound to respect; seeing that 
philosophers disagreed, did not ask what was good, but 
bought up all goods indifferently : whose death, by Hercules, 
I have borne with some fortitude ' Xor will CsEsar, after 
all, allow us to feel his loss very long : for he has plenty of 
condemned persons to restore for us in his place, nor will 
he be without some one to bid at his auctions as long as 
Sulla's son is in his sight. 

Now for public afTairs. Write and tell me what is going 
on in Spain. Upon my life I feel anxious, and prefer to 
have our old and merciful roaster rather than a new and 
bloodthirsty one. Vou know what a fool Gnsus is : you 
know how he thinks cruelty is courage : you know how he 
always thinks that wc laugh at him. I am afraid he will 
want to retort the joke in rustic fashion v,-ith a blow of the 
sword. If you love me, write and say what is happening. 
Dear, dear, how I wish I knew whether you read this with 
an anxious or a quiet mind ! For then I should at the 
same time know what it becomes me to do. Not to be too 
wearisome, I will say good-bye. Love me as ever. If Oesar 
has conquered, expect me with all speed. 

' anpeSJM¥t a Stoic tena. Cas&ius retorts on the Stoics ihai this 
onva&'d which tbey advocate t> beatt obtained by the Epicurean 
(loclriDte. 

' Canius uses Greek words fnr these philosophical terms — fiX^jtovw, 
^tX^aaXM, ftXA^^caiof. For SdIIb, see p. 165. 




TO P. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA (IN SPAIN) 

(Rome, February) 

C. SuBERNius of Cales is both my friend and very closely 
connected with Lepta, who is a \'ery intimate friend of 
mine. Having for the express purpose of avoiding the war 
gone to Spain with M. Varro before it began, with a >*iew of 
being in a province in which none of us had thought that 
there was likely to be any war after the defeat of Afranius,' 
he found himlvclf plunged into the precise evils which he 
had done his very best to avoid. For he was overtaken by 
a sudden war, which being set in motion by Scapula was 
afterwards raised to such setnous proportions by Pompey, that 
it became impossible for him to extricate himself from that 
unhappy affair.' M. Planius Hercs, also of Cales, and also 
a very close friend of our friend Lepta, is in much the same 
position. These two men, therefore, I commend to your 
protection with a care, zeal, and heartfelt anxiety beyond 
which I cannot go in commending anyone. I wish It for their 
own sake, and in this matter I am also strongly influenced 
by motives of humanity no lej>s than by friendship. For 
since Lepta is so anxious that his fortunes would seem to he 
at stake, I cannot but he in a state of anxiety next or even 
equal to his, Therefore, although I have often had proof 
of how much you loved me, yet I would have you be con- 
vinced that I shall have no better opportunity than this of 
judging that to be so. I therefore ask you, or, if you allow 
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' Afranius and Ptireius were conquered by Oes&t m B.C. 49. See 
p. I. 

" Bttlici and the legions there were disaffiicted la Carsnr all alonR. 
They luraeil out Cneaar's firsl governor, Cassiiis, nnd afterwards Trc- 
bonius. After Thapsus (B.C. 46) they inviied ihe syrviving Pompeians 
to come to Ihem, and meanwhile elected Tim?. Quintus Scoptila and 
Quintuii Afranius Lo coniinantj ihcm. When Cn. and Sextns Pompeius 
snA the other survivors of Thapsus arrived, the state of things Itecamej 
so serious that Ctesar had to go lo Spain himself. 
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It, 1 implore you to save from disfranchisement two anhappy 
men, who owe their loss of citizenship to fortune — which 
none can avoid — rather than to any fault of their own. 
Be so good as to allow me by your help to bestow this 
favour both on the men rhemselves, who are my friends, and 
also on the tnunicipium of Cales, with which I have strong 
ties, and lastly upon I^pta, whom I regard more than all 
the rest. What I am going to say I think is not much to 
the point, yet, after all, there is no harm in saying it. The 
property of one of them is very small, of the other scarcely 
up to tlie equestrian standard. Wherefore, seeing that 
Oesar, with his usLal high-mindedness, has granted them 
their lives, and since ihere is very little else that can be 
taken from them, do secure these men their return, if you 
love mc as much as I am sure you do. The only possible 
difficulty is the long journey ; which their motive for not 
shirking is their desire to be with their families and to die 
at home. Thai you do your best and exert yourself, or 
rather that you carry it through — for as to your ability to 
do it I have no doubt — 1 strongly and repeatedly entreat 
you. 



DXLIII (F XIII, 16) 

CICERO TO C-ESAR (IN SPAIN) 

Rome (Fburuarv) 

Of all our men of rank there ts no one of whom 1 have 
been fonder than of Publius Crassus the younger; and 
though I have had very great hopes of him from his earliest 
years, I began at once tu entertain brilliant ideas of his abili- 
ties when I was informed of your high opinion of him. 1 lis 
freedman Apollonius 1 always valued and thought well of 
even when Crassus was alive: for he was very attentive to 
Crassus and extremely well suited to promote his best tastes : 
and, accordingly, was much liked by him. But after the 
death of Crassus he seemed the more worthy of admission 
to my confidence and friendship, because he re(^dcd it as 



his duty to be attentive and polite to those whom the late 
Crassus had loved -ind by whom he had been beloved- Accord- 
ingly, he came to stay with me in Cilicia, and in many par- 
ticulars his fidelity and good sense were of great use to me ; 
and, as I think, he rendered you all the ser\ice in the Alex- 
andrine war that was within the range of ability and fidelity. 
Hoping that you would ihink the same, be has started to 
join you in Spain— <:hiefly indeed on his own initiative, but 
also on my advice. I did not promise him a letter of 
recommendation, not because I doubted its weight with you, 
but because he did not seem to want any, for he had been 
on active service in your army, and had bt-en put on your 
staff from respect to the memor)- of Crassus. And if he did 
choose to avail himself of introductions, I saw that he could 
accomplish that by means of others. It is a testimony to 
ray opinion of him, which he values highly and which I 
also have found to have weight with you, that I hereby give 
him with pleasure. 

Well, then, I have found him to be well instructed and 
devoted to the highest pursuits, and that from a boy. For ^ 
he lived much at my house from bis boyhood along with the fl 
Stoic Diodotus, a man in my opinion of the most profound 
learning. At present, fired with admiration of your achieve- 
ments, he desires to write a history of them in Greek. I ^ 
think he is capable of doing it. He has great genius : great ^ 
experience: for a long time past he has been engaged in 
that branch of study and literature : he is wonderfully eager 
to do justice to the immortal fame of your glorious achieve- 
ments. You have here the record of my opinion, but your 
supreme wisdom will enable you to decide with much 
greater ease upon this point. Yet, after all, though I said I 
would not do so, I recommend him to you. Whatever 
favour you shew him will be more than ordinarily gratifying 
to me. 



[The death of Cicero's daughter Tullia, after confinement^ 
occurred, it seems, in the last days of February, either at 
Rome (p. i8i) or Tusculum. His grief seems to have been 
very acute, though not ver-- lasting. He was minded to pur- 
chase and throw open some j, —dens near Rome, containing 
a shrine dedicated to her to commemorate her name, but 
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this scheme, like that of building a porticus for the Academy 
at Athens, went gradually off, probably from considerations 
as to means : for the necessity of repaying Terentia's dowry 
made him seriously embarrassed at this time.] 



DXLIV (A XII, 13) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
ASTURA (7 March') 



AM disturbed about Attica, though I agree with Craterus.* 
Brutus's letter, full of wisdom and affection as it is, has yet 
cost me many tears. This soHtude is less painful to me 
than the crowds of Rome. The only person I miss is your- 
self; but although I find no more difficulty in going on with 
my literary work than if I were at home, yet that passionate 
unrest haunts and never quits me, not, on my word, that I 
encourage it, I rather fighi against it : stilt it is there. As 
to what you say about Appuleius, I don't think that there is 
any need for your exerting yourself, nor for applying to Bal- 
bus and Oppius, to whom he undertook to make things 
right, and even sent me a message to say that he would 
not be troublesome to me in any way. But see that my ex- 
cuse of ill-health for each separate day is put in. L^nas 
undertook this. Add C. Septimius and L. Statilius. In 
Eact, no one, whomsoever you ask, will refuse to make the 
affidavit. But if there is any difficulty, I will come and 
make a sworn deposition myself of chronic ill-health.' For 

' The tlal» of ihK and Ibe following letters to Anicus are deduced 
frtMn DLX and DLXI, which pw us the firsi indication — ajtd of March. 
As Cicero says he will write every d^y, sujiposingnoletteriobemiuing, 
we on lieel nirly ccrtun of their conectncss. 

' A doctor mcDtioned hy Horace, Sat. ii. 3, t6l. 

* The itnf;urs met rcg'ilarly on the Notiei of eaeh month. The only 
admiHiblc excuse for noo-altendance /besides sbsenee from Rome on 
offidalduly) was ill-health. See ife A-m. %^, where Cicero represents 
hb own case in the persoa of L^c'ituu There is nothing to shew whether 
M , Appolrius was the senior adgur, to whom the exoue v/as to be given. 
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since I am to absent myself from the entertainments, I 
would rather be thought to do so in virtue of the augural 
law, than in consequence of grief. Please send a reminder 
to Cocceius, for he docs not fulfil his promise: while 1 am 
desirous of purchasing some hiding-place and refiige for my 
sorrow. 



DXLV (A XII, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
AsTURA (8 March) 



1 WROTE to you yesterday about making my excuses to Ap- 
puleius. I think there is no dii^culty. No [natter to whom 
you apply, no one will refuse. But see Septimius, Ltenas, 
and Statilius about it. For three are required. Lcenas, 
however, undertook the whole business for me. You say 
that you have been dunned by lunius : Comificius ^ is cer- 
tainly a man of subsLaiice, yet I should nevertheless like to 
know when I am said to have given the guarantee, and 
whether It was for the father or son. None the less pray 
do as you say, and interview the agents of Comificius and 
Appuleius the land-dealer. 

You wish me some relaxation of my mourning : you arc 
kind, as usual, but you can bear me witness that I have not 
been wanting to myself For not a word has been written 
by anyone on the subject of abating grief which I did not 
read at your house. But my sorrow is too much for any 
consolation. Nay, 1 have done what certainly no one ever 
did before me — tried to console myself by writing a book, 
which I will send to you as soon as my amanuenses have 

or a recentlj' elected ai^i, at whose inaueu ration and accompuytng 
banquet Ciccru felt unaBlc Co attend. 1'Ee excuse appears to have 
nc(.>ded the attestation of three other augurs. 

' Tlieie lire two men iiumed Q. Cimu&cius, father and son, men- 
tioaed in the coneitpondence. The former was 3 candidate with Cicero 
for the oonsulship (vol. i., p, 13) ; the latter was nowgoiog asgovemor 
to A&ica(see p. 131}. 
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made cpptes of it. I assure you that there is no more efi&- 
cacious consolation. I write all day Inng, not that I do any 
good, but for a while I experience a kind of check, or, if not 
quite- that — for tht violence of ray yrief is overpowering — 
yel I get some relaxation, and I try with all my might to 
recover composure, not of heart, yet, if possible, of coun- 
tenance. When doing that I sometimes feel myself to be 
doing wrung, sometimes that I shall be doing wrong if I don't. 
Solitude does me some good, but it would have done me 
more good, if you after all had been here : and that is my only 
reason for quitting this place, for it does very well in such 
miserable circumstances. And even this suggests another 
cause of sorrow. For you will not be able to be to me now 
what you once were : ever>thing you used to like about me is 
gone. 1 wrote to you before about Brutus's letter to me : it 
contained a great deal of good sense, but nothing to give me 
any comfort. As to his asking in his letter to you whether 
i should like him to come to see me^by all means : he 
would be sure to give me some help, considering his strong 
affection for me. If you have any news, pray write and tell 
me, especially as to when Pansa goes.' I am sorry about 
Attica: yel I believe in Craterus. Tell PUia not to be 
anxious : my sorrow is enough for us all. 



DXLVI (A XII, IS) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (9 March) 

Since you do not approve of a standing plea of ill-health, 

please sec that my excuse is made each day to Appuleius." 

/in this lonely place I have no one with whom to converse, 

' /•e-t to hU province. Ponsa bad left Rome at the end o/ the 
jpttnioas yc3i pa/niitUMs (p. 193). Boot Bupposea tbAt he itnyed in Mine 
villm till ftlsicn, which was the tuual time or going ti> a [irovince. 

' Sec p. 199. 
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and plunging into a dense and wild wood early in the day 
I don't leave it till evening. Next to you, I have no greater 
friend than solitude. In it my one and only conversation is 
with books. Evai that is interrupted by tears, which I 
fight against as long as I can. fiut as yet I am not equal to 
it. 1 I will answer Brutus, as you advise. You will get the 
letter to-morrow. Whenever you have anyone to take it, 
write me a letter. 



DXLVIl (A XII, 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (lo March) 

1 don't wish you to come to me to the neglect of your busi- 
ness. Rather I will come to you, if you are kept much 
longer. And yet I should never have gone so far as to quit 
your sight, had it not been that 1 was getting absolutely no 
relief from anything. But if any alleviation had been possible, 
it would have been in you alone, and as soon as it will be 
possible from anyone, it will be from you. Yet at this very 
moment I cannot stand being without you. But to stay at 
your town house was not thought proper, and it was impos- 
sible at mine ; nor, if I had stopped at some place nearer 
Rome, should I have been with you after all. For the same 
reason would have hindered you from being with m^ as 
hinders you now. As yet nothing suits me better than this 
solitude, which I fear PhiHppus ' will destroy : for he arrived 
at his villa yesterday evening. Writing and study do not 
soften my feelings, they only distract them" 
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DXLViri (A xn, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (11 March) 

To fly rrom recollections, which make my soul smart as 
though it were stung, I take refuge in recalling my plans to 
yoor memory. Pray pardon me, whatever yon think of this 
one. The fact is that I find that some of the authors, whom 
I am now continually reading, suggest as a proper thing to 
do just what I have often discussed with you, and for which 
1 desire your approval. 1 mean about the shrine — pray think 
of it as earnestly as your affection for me should surest.' 
About the design I do not feel any doubt, for I like that 
of CluBtius, nor about the building of it at all — for to that I 
have made up my mind : but about the site I do sometimes 
hesitate. l4ay therefore think over it. To the fullest 
capacit)- of such an enhghtened age, 1 am quite resolved to 
consecrate her memory by every kind of mi:morial borrowed 
from the genius of every kind of artist, Greek or Latin. 
This may perhaps ser\'e to irritate my wound : but I look 
upon myself as now bound by a kind of vow and promise. 
And the infinite time during which I shall be non-existent 
has more influence on me than this brief life, which yet to 
roe seems only too long. For though I have tried every 
expedient, I find nothing to give m§ peace of mind. For 
even when I was composing that essay, of which I wrote to 
you before, I was in a way nursing my sorrow. Now I reject 
every consolation, and find nothing mare endurable than 
solitude, which Philippus did not, sfi I feared, disturb. For 
after calling on me yesterday, he started at once for Rome. 
The tetter which, in accordance with your advice, I have 
written to Brutus I herewith send you. Please see it 
delivered to him with your own. However, I am send- 

' Cicero wtahctl to buUd a shrine in honoui orTullia's meiDOry. Hb 
first iilea w&s to do thii al Aslun (p. 3o6) : hut he idoq changed 10 ihe 
pljui of [lurchuti^ jtubutbon Aot^/. 




ing you a copy of it, in order that, if you disapprove^ 
you should not send it. You say ray domestic affairs 
are bting managed properly : please tell me what they 
are. For there are some points on which 1 am expecting 
to hear. See that Cocceius does not play me false. For 
Ubo's promise, mentioned by Kros in his letter, I regard as 
secure. As to my capital, I trust Sulpicius, and, of course, 
Egnatius. About Appuleius why need you trouble yourself, 
when my excuse is so easily made? Your coming to me, as 
you shew an intention of doing, may, I fear, be difficult for 
you. It is a long journey, .-ind when you went aw-ay again, 
which you will perhaps have to do very quickly, I should be 
unable to !et you go without great pain. But all as you 
choose. Whatever you do wiU in my eyes be right, and 
done also in my interest. 



DXLIX (A XII, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (i2 March) 

Marcunus has written to tell me that my excuse was made 
to Appuleius by Laterensis, Naso, Lsenas, Torquatus, 
Strabo : please see that a letter is sent to each of them in 
my name, thanking them for their kindness. As for the 
assertion of Flavius that more than twenty-five years ago 1 
gave a guarantee for Comificius, though he is a man of sub- 
stance, and Appuleius Is a respectable dealer in land, yet I 
should like you to lake the trouBle to ascertain by inspect- 
ing the ledgers of mylfellow guanuitors whether it is so. For 
before ray cedileship I had no dealings with Comificius, yet 
it may be the case all the same, but I should like to be 
sure. And call upon his agents for payment, if you think 
it right to do so. However, what does it matter to me? 

Vet, after all ! Write and tell me of ^ansa's departure 

for his province when you know. CJive my love to Attica, 
and take good care of her, I beseech you. My compliments 
to Pilia. 
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DL (A XII, 18 a) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (13 March) 

Having learnt yesterday from the letters of others of 
Antony's arrival, I was surprised to find no mention of it in 
yours. Hut perhaps it was written ihe day before it was 
sent. It does not matter to me : yet my own idea is lliat 
he has hurried back to save his securities.' You say that 
Terentia speaks about the witnesses to my will : in the first 
place, pray believe that 1 am not paying attenrion to things 
of that sort, and that I have no leisure for business which is 
cither unimportant or freiih. Vet, aA.cr at), where is the 
analogy between us? She did not invite as witnesses those 
whom she thoi^ht would ask questions unless they knew 
the contents of her will. Was that a danger applicable tu 
me ? Yet, after all, let her do aa I do. I will hand over my 
will for anyone she may select to read : she will find that 
nothing could have been in better taste than what I have 
done about my grandson. As for my not having invited 
certain witnesses : in the first place, it did not occur to 
me ; and, in the second place, it did not occur to mc 
because it was of no consequence. Vou know, if you have 
not forgotten, that 1 lold you at the time to bring some of 
your friends : what need of a great many was there?' For 
my part, I liad bidden mi:mlH:rs of my household. At the 
time it was your opinion that I ought to send word to 
Silius : hence it came about that a mes.«ige was sent to 
Publilius.' But neither was necessary. This matter you will 
handle as you shall think right. 

' Tliis is Ihe " return ftoiu Nailio." of which Cicero makes such 
Itigc use in the seconrl FhiUppic (B 76. 77)- The " securities " wet* 
those c^veo for the confiscated property which Antuny had boujfht* 
especially tlial of Poni|)ey, foi which he hiul Dot paid. 

^ Seven wa* the legal namhcr. 

* Bruther of his second wife. 




This is certainly a lovely spot, right in the sea, and mthin 
sight of Antium and Cerceii ; but in view of the whole suc- 
cession of owners^who in the endless generations to come 
may be beyond counting, supposing the present empire to 
remain — I must think of some means to seoure it being 
made permanent by consecration.* For my part, I don't 
want large revenues at all, and can put up with a little. 1 
think sometimes of purchasing some pleasure-grounds across 
the Tiber, and principally for the reason that I don't think 
that there is any other position so much frequented. But 
vhat particular pleasure grounds I shall purchase we will con- 
sider when we are together ; but it must be on condition 
that the temple is finished this summer. Nevertheless, 
settle the contract with Apella of Chius for the columns. 
What you say about Cocceius and Libo I quite approve, 
especially as to my jury-service. If you have seen light at 
all about the question of my guarantee, and what after all 
Cornificius's agents say, I should like to know about it : 
but t don't wish you, when you are so busy, to bestow much 
trouble on that affair. 

About Antony, Balbus also in conjunction with Oppius 
wrote me a full account, and said that you had wished them 
to write to save me from anxiety.* I have written to thank 
them. I should wish you to know however, as I have 
already written to tell you, that I was not alarmed by that 
news, and am not going to be alarmed by any in future. If 

' If consecratctl, ihc buiMiog would not change hands with a change 
of owners of the property. 

■' In ihe secona PniUppic (S 77) Cicero says that Antony's sudden and 
secret retuni from Narbo caused great aUnn in Iluly. Probably pM^le 
thought that he had bad news from Spain, or orden from Cieaar lo take 
xowc sirong uieaAurcs. 
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Pansa has Started for bis province to-day, as you seemed to 
expect, begin teHing me henceforward in your letters what 
you are expecting about the return of Brutus, that is to 
say, about what days.' You will be easily able to guess that, 
if you know where he is. 1 note what you say to Tiro about 
Terentia : pray, my dear Atticus, undertake that whole 
business. You perceive that there is at once a question of 
duty on my part involved — of which you arc cogni2ant — 
and, as some think, of my son's pecuniary interest.^ For 
myself, it is the former point that affects ray feelings much 
the more strongly : it is more sacred in my eyes and more 
important, especially as I do not think wc can count on the 
latter as being either sincerely intended or what we can rely 
upon. 



DLII (A XII, 20) 



TO Arncus (at rome) 

AsTVRA (15 March) 

You don't yet appear to me to be fully aware bow indif- 
ferent I have been about Antony, and how impossible it is 
for anything of that sort now to disturb me. ] wrote to you 
about Terentia in my letter of yesterday. You exhort me — 
saying that other people look for it also—to hide the fact 
that my grief is as deep as it is. Could I do so more than 
by spending whole days in literary composition ? 'ITiough 
my purpose in doing so is not to hide, but rather to soften 
and h<»l my f>ielings : yet, if I don't do myself any good, I 
at least do what keeps up appearances. I write the less 
fully to you because 1 am waiting your answer to my letter 
of yesterday. What I tnosl want to hear is about the temple, 

' AJ fttfij diet. Perhaps Ihc plural may alltule to the Kv«ni) r/i^|w 
of hisioaroey, uoppiiK— as we have often seen Cicero doing — at OM 
villm after anotlicr iiir the aiKbl. See Letlci DCX.\I \,k x'lll, 9). 

' As gettiog an aitowuicc: froin lus nuther whca bcr dowei wa< 
refuDdeo. 
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atid also something about Terentia. Pray t^ me in your 
next whether Cn. Cffipio, father of Claudius's wife Servilia, 
perished in the shipwreck before or after his father's death : 
also whether Rutilia died in the lifctimu uf her son C. Cotta, 
or after his death.' These facts affect the book I have 
written "On the Lessening of Grief." 



DLUT (A xni, 6, §1 1-3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTTTRA (i6 March) 

About the aqueduct you did quite right You may perhaps 
find that I am not liable to the pillar-tax. However, I think 
I was told by Camillns that the law had been altered. 
What more decent answer can be given to Piso than the 
absence of Cato's guardians ? Nor was it only from the 
heirs of Hercnnius that he borrowed money, as you know, 
for you discussed the matter with me, but also from the 
young LuciilUis : and this money his guardian had raised 
in A^aia. I mention this because it is one element in the 
case atso.'^ But Piso is behaving well about it, for he says 
that he will do nothing against my wishes. So when we 
meet, as you say, we will settle how to untangle the business. 
You ask me for my letter to Brutus : 1 haven't got a copy 
of it, but it is in existence all the same, and Tiro .says that 
you ought to have it To the best of my recollection, 
along with his letter of remonstrance I sent you my answer 
to it also. Pray see that I am not troubled by having to 
serve on a jury. 

' We know nothing of this Cwpio. Boot quotes Srncca {Consei. ltd 
HehHam, i6, 7)l0 5how that RmiMnsiirvivc't hcrvja. C. AuicliiisC'jtta, 
consul B.C. 75, was a grtuit orator. Thes« aouquartan queftions, as 
well Oh thtr wliulc tone of the ktter, shew that Ctcero wm con()u«ring 
hts sonov. 

' We cantiol explain this, herause we don't knon* the circurastenccs. 
'I'he son of Ca.to Utjcen.'ris, still & minor, seems to bxvc borrowcil 
money tbtoi^h hrs gaaiduui, psyinent of which wa« 'being claimed by 
Vxso. 
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DLIV (F IV, 5) 



SERVIUS SULPICIUS TO CICERO (AT ASTURA) 

Athens (March) 

When 1 received the news of your daughter TuUia's death, 
I was indeed as much grieved and distressed as I Vas bound 
to be, and looked upon it as a calaiitity in which 1 shared. 
For, if I had been at home, I should not have failed to be 
at your side, and should have made my sorrow plain to you 
face to face. That kind of consolation involves much dis- 
tress and pain, because the relations and friends, whose part 
it is to offer it, are themselves overcome by an ufjiial sorrow. 
They cannot attempt it without many tears, so that they seem 
to require consolation themselves rather than to be able to 
afford it to others. Still I have decided to set down briefly 
for your benefit such thoughts as have occurred to my mint^ 
not because I suppose them to be unknown to you, but 
because your sorrow may perhaps hinder you from being so 
keenly alive to them. 

Why is it that a private grief should agitate you so deeply t 
Think how fortune has hitherto dealt with us. Reflect tliai 
wc have had snatched from us what ought !o fae gp leas, 
-dear lo4maianJiein£5.tban their children — country, hn nour, \ 
tan k^ every political distinction. Wliat additional wound to 
your ft-clTngs could Be uiBIcted by this particular loss ? Or 
where is the heart that should not by this time have lost all 
sensibility and leam to regard everything else as of minor 
importance ? la_it.^n_her^^ rnnnl , pr ay, l h at-you-s nrrnw 2^ 
How many times have you recurred to the thought — and I 
have often been struck with the same idea— that in limes 
like these theirs is far from being the worst fate to whom it "x 
has been granted to .^."hnjigf \i(^ fr»r a painless death? 
Now what was there at such an epoch that could greatly 
tempt her to live? What scope, what hope, what heart's 
solace? That she might spend hi;r life with some young 
and distinguished husband? How impossible for a man of 

HI. P 
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your rank to select from the present generation of young 
men a son-in-law, to whose honour you might think your- 
self safe in trusting your child ! Was it that she might 
bear children to cheer her with the sight of their vigorous 
youth ? who might by their own ch^acter maintain the 
position handed down to them by their parent, might be 
expected to stand for the offices in their order, might exercise 
their freedom in supporting their friends ? What single one 
of these prospects has not i)een taken away before it was 
given ? But, it will be said, after all it is an evil to lose one's 

^ children. Yes, it is : only it is a worse one to endure and 
submit to the present state of things. 

I wish to mention to you a circumstance nrfiich gave me 
no common consolation, on the chance of its also proving 
capable of diminishing your sorrow. On my voyage from 
Asisi, as I was sailing from ^gina towards Megara, I began 
to survey the locaUties that were on every side of me. 
Behind me was ^gina, in front Megara, on my right Pirseus, 
on my left Corinth : towns which at one time were most 
flourishing, but now lay before my eyes in ruin and decay. 
I began to reflect to myself thus : " Hah ! do we mannikins 
feel rebellious if one of us perishes or is killed — we whose 
life ought to be still shorter — when the corpses of so many 
towns lie in helpless ruin ? Will you please, Servius, restrain 
yourself and recollect that you are bom a mortal man ? " 
Believe me, I was no little strengthened by that reflexion. 
New take the trouble, if you agree with me, to put this 
thought before your eyes. Not long ago all those most 
illustrious men perished at one blow : the empire of the 
Roman people suffered that huge loss : all the provinces 
were shaken to their foundationfi, If you have become the 
poorer by the frail spirit of one ^oor girl, are you agitated 
thus violently ? If she had not idied now, ,^ejKoiUd.-y^t 

- Jiaaa-had to dje a few years hence, for -sJie^wasjnottaLhQtn. 

• You, too, withdraw soul and thought from such things, arid 
rather remember those which become the part you have 
played in life : that she lived as long as life had anything to 

~ give her ; that her life outlasted that of the RepubUc ; that 
she lived to see you — her own father — praetor, consul, and 
augur ; that she married young men of the highest rank ; 
that she had enjoyed nearly every possible blessing ; that, 
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when the Republic fell, she departed from life. What fault 
have you or she tb find with fortune on this score ? In .fine, ^ 
do not forget that you are Cicero, and a man accustomed 
to instruct and advise others ; and do not imitate bad 
physicians, who in the diseases of others profess to under- 
stand the art of healing, but are unable to prescribe for 
themselves. Rather surest to yourself and bring home to 
your own mind the very maxims which you are accustomed 
to impress upon others. There is no sorrow beyond the / 
power of mne at length to diminish and soften : it is a re- 
flexion on you that you should wait for this period, and not 
rather anticipate that result by the aid of your wisdom. But 
if there is any consciousness still existing in the world below, 
such was her lov4 for you and her dutiful affection for all her 
family, that she cfertainlv does not wish you 19 act as ynn arp \ 
acting. Grant .'this to her — your lost one ! Grant it to 
your friends and comrades who mourn with you in your 
sorrow ! Grant it to your country, that if the need arises she 
may have the use of your services and advice. 

Finally — since we are reduced by fortune to the neces- 
sity of taking precautions on this point also — do not allow 
anyone to think that you are not mourning so much for your 
daughter as for the state of public affairs and the victory of 
others. I am ashamed to say any more to you on this sub- 
ject, lest I should appear to distrust your wisdom. There- 
fore I will only make one suggestion before bringing my 
letter to an end. We have seen you on many occasioils 
bear good J bttupe with-a-Jioble dig ni^which greatlY> en- 
hMiced your fame : now is ttie~Time for yo u to convince 
us that you are_aWejCLieaPBad fortune ^qualiyj^Taiia, ' 

latTTTiocsTiorappeartoyoinS^be-a^ieav^ burden than 
you ought to think it. I would not have this be the only 
one of all the virtues that you do not possess. 

As far as I am concerned, when I learn that your mind 
is more composed, I will write you an account of what is 
going on here, and of the condition of the province. 
Good-bye. 




As to the dovrry, make a clean sweep of the business all the' 
more. To transfer the debt to Balbus is a rather high and 
mighty proceeding.' Settle it on any terms. It is dis- 
\ creditable that the matter should hang fire from these diffi- 
^culties. The " island " at Arpinum might suit a real 
'* dedication," but 1 fear its out-of-the-way position would 
diminish the honour of the depaned. My mind is therefore 
set on suburban pluasure-grounds : but I will wail to inspect 
them when I come to town. As to Epicurus,' it shall be as 
you please : though X intend to introduce a change in future 
into this sort of impersonation. You would hardly believe 
how keen certain men are for this honour. I shall therefore 
fall back on the ancients : that can create no jealousy. I 
have nothing to say to you ; but in spite of that, I have 
resolved to write every day, to get a letter out of you. Not 
that I expect anything definite from your letters, but yet 
somehow or another I do expect it. Wherefore, whether 
you have anything or nothing to say, yet write something 
and — take care of yourself. 

^ Apparently Tcrcntia owed Balbas money; she proposed thai 
Cicero s debt to her, on accounl of ilowry, shoulrf be transferred to him. , 
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DLVI (A XII, 21) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (17 March) 

1 HAVE read Brutus's letter, and hereby return it to you. It 
was [lot at all a well-informed answer to the criticisms which 
you had sent him. But that is his affair. Yet it is dis- 
creditai}Ie that he should be ignorant of this. He thinks that 
Cato was the first to deliver his spetxh as to the punishment 
of the conspirators, whereas everyone except Ca:sar had 
spoken before him. And whereas Caesar's own speech, de- 
livered from the pnctorian bench, was so severe, he imagines 
that those of the consulars were less so — Catulus, Servilius, 
the Luculli, Curio, Torquatus, Lepidus, Gellius, Volcatius, 
F^lus, Cotta, Lucius CKsar, Gaius Piso, Manius Glabrto, 
and even the consuls-designate Silanus and Murfena. 
"Why, then," you may say, "was the vote on Cato's 
motion?" Because he had expressed the same decision in 
clearer and fuller words. Our friend Brutus again confines 
his commendation of me to my having brought the matter 
before the senate, without a word of my ha%'ing unmasked 
the plot, of my having urged ttiat measures should be taken, 
of having made up my mind on the subject before I brought 
it before the senate. It was because Cato praised these 
proceedings of mine to the skies, and moved that they 
should be put on record, that the division took place on his 
motion. Brutus again thinks he pays me a high compliment 
in designating me as " the most excellent consul." Why, what 
opponent ever put it in more niggardly terms? But to your 
other criticisms what a poor answer ! He only aslcs you to 
make the correction as to the decree of the senate. He 
would have done that much even at the suggestion of his 
copyist But once more that is his aflair. 

As to the suburban pleasure-grounds, as you approve of 
them, come to some settlement. You know my means. 
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If, however, we get any more out ' of Faberius, there is no 
difficulty. But even without him I think I can get along. 
The pleasure-grounds of Drusus at least are for sale, perhaps 
those of l^mia and Cassius also. But this when we meet. 

About Terentia I can say nothing more to the point 
than you say in your letter. Duty must be my first con- 
sideration : if I have made any mistake, I would rather that h 
I had reason to be dissatisfied with her than she with me. H 
A hundred sestertia have to be paid to Ovia, wife of " 
C. Lollius. Eros says he can't do it without me : I suppose 
because some land has to pass at a valuation between us.'' 
I could wish that he had told you. For if the matter, as he 
writes, is arranged, and he is not lying on that very point, 
it could have been settled by your agency. Pray look into 
and settle the business. 

You urge me to reappear in the forum : that is a place 
which I ever avoided even in my happier days. Why, what 
have I to do with a forum when there are no law courts, no 
senate-house, and when men are always obtruding on myj 
sight whom I cannot see with any patience ? Vou say 
people call for my presence at Rome, and are unwilling to 
allow me to be absent, or at any rate beyond a certain 
time : I assure you that it is long since I have valued your 
single self higher than all tliose people. Nor do I under- 
value myself even, and I much prefer abiding by my own 
judgment than by that of all the rest. Vet, after all, 1 go 
no farther than the greatest philosophers think allowable, all 
whose writings of whatever kind bearing on that point I have 
not only read — which is itself being a brave invalid and taking 
one's physic — but have transcribed in my own essay. That 
at least did not look like a mind crushed and prostrate. 
From the use of these remedies do not call me back to 
the crowds of Rome, lest I have a relapse. 

' Reading accedit. But the MSS. have recedit, and many oiher 
emendatiors have Iwen proiwjscd. Fabentis {Gtsar's secretary) owed 
Cicero money, and was slow in paying. 

" Ovia. it seems had tu ta.ke a properly at a valuation for her debt. 
See Letter DCXXXH (a xiii, 22), cp. p. 93, note. Eros is AiUois's 
steward. 
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DLVn (A xn, 22) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTuiL\ {18 March) 

1 DO not recognize your usual consideration for me in 
throwing the whole burden upon my shoulders in regard to 
Terentia. For those are precisely liie wounds which I cannot 
touch without a loud groan. Therefore I beg you to make 
the fairest settlement in your power. Nor do I demand of 
you anything more than you can do; yet it is you alone 
who can sec what is fair. 

As to Rutilia, since you seem lo be in doubt, please write 
and tell me when you ascertain the truth, and do so as soon 
as possible. Also whether Clodia survived her son Decimus 
Brutus, the ex-consul, llie former may be ascertained 
from Marcellus, or at any rate from Postumia ; the latter 
from M. Cotu or Syrus or Satyrus. 

As to the suburban pleasure-grounds, I am particularly 
urgent with you. 1 must employ all my own means, and 
those of men whom I know mil not fail to help me : 
though I shall be able to do it ■aith my own. I have also 
some property which I could easily sell. But even if I don't 
sell, but pay the vendor interest on the purchase money — 
though nut for more tlian a year — I can get wliat I want if 
you will assist me. The roost readily available are those of 
Drusus, for he wants to sell. The next I think are those 
of Lamia ; but he is away. Nevertheless, pray scent out 
anytliing you can. Sihus does not make any use of his 
either, and he will be very easily satisfied by being paid 
interest on the purcha.se money. Manage the business your 
own way ; and do not consider what my purse demands — 
about which I care nothing — but what I want 




TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
AsxuRA (19 March) 



I THOUGHT that your letter was going to tell me some news, 
to judge from the opening sentence, which said that though 
I ^d not care about what was going on in Spain, you would 
yet write and tell me of it : but in point of fact you only 
answered my remark about the forum and senate-house. 
" But your town-house," you say, " is a forum." Wliat do 
I want with a town-house itself, if I have no forum? 
Ruined, ruined, my dear Atdcus I That has been the case 
for a long while, I know : but it is only now that I confess 
it, when I have lost the one thing that bound me to life. 
Accordingly, I seek solitude : and yet, if any necessity does 
take me to Rome, I shall try, if I possibly can — and I 
know I can — to let no one perceive my grief except you, 
and not even you if it can by any means be avoided. 
And, besides, there is this reason for my not coming. You 
remember the questions Aledius asked you. If they are so 
troublesome even now, what do you think they will be, if I 
come to Rome ? Yes, settle about Terentia in the sense of 
your letter ; and relieve me from this addition — tliough not 
the heaviest — to my bitter sorrows. To shew you that, 
though in mourning, 1 am not prostrate, listen to this. You 
have entered in your Chronicle the consulship in which 
Carneades and the famous embassy came to Rome. I want 
to know now what the reason of it was. It was about 
Oropus 1 think, but am not certain. And if so, what were 
the poini.<! in dispute?^ And farther, who was the best 
known Epicurean of that time and head of the Garden 
at Athens? Also who were the famous political writers at 
Athens ? These facts too, 1 think, you can ascertain from 
the book of ApoHodorus. 

^ B.C. i55Carnen(les the Acadeioic, Dii^cnes the Stoic, and Critolaus 
the PeripaLetic came to Rome to plead against the iine of 500 lakols 
impaaed on Athens for a niid upon Oropus. 
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I am sorry to hear about Attica ; but since it is a mild 
attack, I feci confident of all going well. About Gamala I 
had no doubt. For why otherwiSL- was his father Ligus so 
fortunate ? ' For what could I say of myself, who am in- 
capable of having my grief removed, though all my wishes 
should be gratified. I had heard of the price put on 
Drusus's suburban pleasure-grounds, which you mention, 
and, as I think, it was yesterday that I wrote to you about 
it : but be the price what it may, what one is obhged to 
have is a good bargain. In my eyes, whatever you think — 
for I know what I think of myself — it brings a certain 
alleviation, if not of sorrow, yet of my sense of solemn 
obligation. I have written to Sicca because he is intimate 
with L. Cotta. If we don't come to terms about pleasure- 
grounds beyond the Tiber, Cotta has some at Ostia in a 
very frequented situation, though confuied as to space. 
Enough, however, and more thaii enough for this purpose. 
Please think the matter over. And don't he afraid of the 
cost of the pleasure-grounds. I don't want plate, nor rich 
furniture coverings, nor particular picturesque spots : I wajit 
this. I perceive too by whom I can be aided. But speak 
to Silius about it, There's no better fellow. I have also 
given Sicca a commission. He has written back to say that 
he has made an appointment with him. He will therefore 
write and tell me what he lias arranged, and then you must 
see to it. 



DLIX (A Xir, 24) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (30 March) 

AU much obliged to Aulus Silius for having settled the 
business : for I did not wish to disavow him, and yet I was 

* We know noUtloe of the penoiu named. It seems to refer to 
some instances mentianed by Cicero in his Cimjit/a/w of a son (or 
tkoghtet) or eminent qoalitlea lost in tbe father's lifetime. 




nervous as to what I could afford. Settle about Ovia on the 
terms you mention. As to my son, it seems time to arrange. 
But I want to know whether he can get a draft changed at 
Athens, or whether he must take the money with him. And 
with regard to the whole affair, pray consider how and when 
you thiitk that he ought to go. You will be able to learn 
from Aledius whether Publilius isgoing to Africa, and when : 
please inquire and write me word. 

To return to my own triflings, pray inform mc whctlicr 
Publius Crassus, son of Venuleia, died in the lifetime of his 
father P. Crassus the ex-consul, as I seem to remember 
that he did, or after it. I also want to know about Re- 
gillus, son of Lepidus, whether I am right in remembering 
that his fathcT survived him. Pray settle the business about 
Cispius, as also about Precius. As to Attica— capital ! 
Give my kind regards to her and PUia. 



DLX (A XII, 25) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (21 March) 

Sicca has written to me fully about Silius, and says that he 
has reported the matter to you — as you too mention in 
your letter. I am satisfied both with the property and the 
terms, only I should prefer paying ready money to assigning 
property at a valuation. For Sitius will not care ro have 
mere show-places ; while, though I can get on with my 
present rents, I can scarcely do so with less. How am I to 
pay ready money? You can get 600 sestertia (about 
;^4,8oa) from Hermogenes, especially if it is absolutely 
necessary, and I 6nd I have 600 in hand. For the rest of 
the purchase money I will even pay interc-st to Silius, pend- 
ing the raising of the money from Faberius or from some 
debtor of Faberius. I shall besides get some from other 
quarters. But manage the whole business yourself. I, in 
fact, much prefer these suburban pleasure-grounds to those 
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TO ATTICUS 
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of Dnisus : and the lattt-r have never been regarded as on 
a level with theoi. Believe me, I am actuated by a single 
motive, as to which I know that I am infatuated. But pray 
continue as before to indulge my aberration. You talk 
ibout a " solace for my old age " : that is all over and done 
[vith ; my objects now are quite dilTerenL 



DLXI (A xir, 26) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

AsTURA, 33 March 

Sicca says in his letter that, even if he has not concluded 
the business with Aulas Silius, he is coming to me on the 
23rd. Your engagements are suificient excuse in my eyes, 
for I know what they arc. Of your wish to be with me, or 
rather your strong desire and yearning, I feel no doubt. 
You mention Nicias : ' if I were in a frame of mind to enjoy 
his cultivated conversation, there is no one whom I would 
have preferred to have with me. But solitude and retire- 
ment are now my proper sphere. And it was because Sicca 
b Ukely to be content wiih them, that I am the more look- 
mg forward to his visit. Besides, you know how delicate 
our friend Nicias is, how particular about his comforts and 
his habitual diet. Why should I consent to be a nuisance 
to him, when I am not in a state of mind to receive any 
pleasure from him ? However, I am gratified by his wish. 
'Your letter ft-as all on one subject,' as to which I have 
resolved to make no answer. For I hope I have obtained 
your consent to relieve me of that vexation. Love to Pilia 
and Attica. 

* A learned gramiiuuiaii of Cm, who wis with Cicero in CDida 
(vuL ii., p. 231), 

* As to the arnugcments with Tcreotis for the icpaymcnt of bet 
tlowty. 
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DLXn (A XII, 27) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
AsTURA, 23 March 



As to the bargain with SUius, though I am acquainted mth 
the terms, still 1 expect to hear dl about it to-day from 
Sicca. Cotta's property, with which you say that you are 
not acquainted, is beyond Silius's villa, which I think you 
do know : it is a shabby and very small house, with no farm 
land, and with sufficient ground for no purpose except for 
what I want it. What I am looking out for is a frequented 
position. Hut if the bargain for Silius's pleasure-grounds is 
completed, that is, if you complete it — for it rests entirely 
with you — there is of course no occasion for us to be 
tliinking about Cotta's. As lo my son, I will do as you say: 
[ will leave the date to him. FIcasc see that he is able to 
draw for what money he needs. If you have been able to 
get anj-thing out of Aledius, as you say, write me word. I 
gather from your letter, as you certainly will from mine, that 
we neither of us have anything to say. Yet I cannot omit 
writing to you day after day on the same subjects — now 
worn threadbare— in order to get a letter from you. Still, 
tell me anything you know about Brutus. For I suppose he 
knows b>' this lime where to expect Paiisa. If, as usual, on 
the frontier of his province, it seems likely that he will be at 
Rome about the 1st of April. I could wish thai it might 
be later : for I have many motives for shunning the city.' 
Accordingly, I am even thinking whether I should draw up 
some excuse to present to him. That I see might easily be 
found. But we have time enough to think about it. Ix>ve 
to Pilia and Attica. 

' Cicero Oimlc^ he wiH he forced lo go In Rometo join in the compli- 
mentary reception of Brutus, caatomary on the rettim from a province. 
SmtoI. iL, p. 234. 




* 
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DLXIII (A Kit, 28) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA (24 MaRUI) 

] HAVE learnt nothing more about Silius from Sicca tn con- 
versation than I knew from his luttcr : for he had written in 
full detail. If, therefore, you have an interview with him, 
write and tell me your views. As to the subject on which 
you say a message was sent to me, whether it was sent or 
not I dun't know ; at any rate not a word has reached me. 
Fray therefore go on as you have begun, and if you come 
to any settlement on such terms as to satisfy her — though 
I, for my part, think it impossible —take my son with you 
on your visit, if you think it right It is of some importance 
to him to seem to have wished to do something to please. 
I have no interest in it beyond what you know, which I 
regard as important. 

Vou call upon me to resume my old way of life : well, it 
had long been my practice to bewail the republic, and that 
I was still doing, though somewhat less violently, for I had 
something capable of giving me ease. Now I positively 
cannot pursue the old way of life and old employments ; nor 
do I think that in that matter I ought to care for the 
opinion of others- My own feeling is more in my eyes than 
the talk of them all. As to finding consolation for myself 
in literature, I am content with my amount of success. I 
have lessened the outward signs of mourning: my sorrow I 
neither could, nor would have wished to les^ien if I could. 

About Triarius you rightly interpret my wishes. But take 
no step unless the family are willing. I love him though he 
is no more, 1 am guardian 10 his children, I am attached to 
■Uie whole household. As to the business of Castrictus,— | 
^If Castricius will accept a sum for the slaves, and tt 
at the present value of money, certainly nothing could 
more advantageous. But if it has come to the point of 
taking the staves themselves away, I don't thtnk it is fair, 
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as you ask me to tell you what I really think : for I don't 
want my brother Quintus to have any trouble, and in that I 
think I have gathered that you agree with me. If Publilius 
is waiting for the aequinox — as you say that Aledius tells you 
— I think he must be on the point of sailing. He told me, 
however, that he was going by way of Sicily. Which of the 
two it is, and when, I should like to know. And I should 
like you some time or other, when convenient to youncif, 
to see young Leniuliis,' and assign to his service such of the 
slaves as you may think right Love to Pilia and Attica. 



DLXIV (A XII, 29) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA, 25 March 

Sii.ius, you say, sees you to-day. To-morrow tht;rcfore, or 
rather as soon as you can, you will write and tell me, if 
there is anything to tell after you have seen him. I neither 
avoid Brutus, nor after all expect any consolation from him. 
But there are reasons for my not wishing to be at Rome at 
the present juncture ; and if those reasons remain in force, 
I must &nd some excuse with Brutus, and as at present 
advised they seem likely to remain in force. About the 
suburban pleasure-grounds do, I Ijeseech you, come to some 
conclusion. The main point is what you know it to be. 
Another thing is that I want something of the sort for my- 
self: for I cannot e.\ist in a crowd, nor yet remain away 
from you. For this plan of mine I find nothing more suit- 
able than the spot you mention, and on that matter pray tell 
me what you advise. 

' PubliliuB, brother of Cicero's second wife, was going to Africa. 
Ttic riuestion is whether he is going by the long sea voyage from Rome, 
or the overland route by Sicily. 

* Tile yuiiiig sun of Dolftliella and Tuiliii, of whoese birth see vol. ii, 

L4o^. Uohibclla. had been adopted into the plebeian fajaily of 
iliuus in B.C. 49 in order to obtain the tribune^ip. Hence his sMi\ 
name. 
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I am quite convinced — and the more so because I perceive 
[that you think the same — that I am regarded with warm 
affection by Oppius and Halbus. Inform them how strongly 
and for what reason I wish to have suburban plcasure- 
OTounds, and that it is only possible if the busiuess of 
[r abcrius ' is settled. ; and ask thetu therefore whether they will 
[promise the future payment, liven if I must sustain some 
I loss in taljir^ready money, induce them to go as far as they 
can in l)ie matter — for payment in full is hopeless. You will 
discover, in fact, whether they are at all disposed to assist 
my design. If they are so, it is a great help ; if not, 
let us push on in any way we can. Look upon it — as you 
say in your letter — as a solace for my old age, or as a pro- 
vision for my grave. The property at OsUa is not to be 
thought of. If we can't get this one — and I don't think 
I^mia will sell — we must try that of Damasippus. 



DLXV (A XII, 33) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (26 March) 

A3 I wrote to you yesterday, if Silius is the sort of man you 
think and Drusus will not be obliging, I would have you 
approach Damasippus. He, I think, has broken up his 
property on the Tiber into lots of I don't know how many 
acres apiece, with a fixed price for each, the amount of 
which is not known to me. Write and tell me therefore 
whatever you have settled upon. 1 am very much troubled 
about our dear Attica's ill-health : it almost makes mc fear that 
some indiscretion has been committed. Yet the good char- 
acter of her tutor,' the constant attention of her doctor, and 

' Caoutr'a secretary— now in Spain — oweil Ciftio money. 

* Tbu man's name was Q. C«;ciUus Epirota, a freednun of Altkus 
(taking bU patron'^ odouttve nnnip, ste vo]. i., ji. l6S). The .scandal! 
Becms to hare sot abroau, sec Suvl. Gramm. 16. Thai Cicero shoula 
.•^itgfcst nieh a thing to Atiiou &bvws the cxtiaordinary iminuury betweeir 
then). 
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the careful conduct in every particular of the whole estab- 
lishment forbid me on the other hand to entertain that 
suspicion. Take care of her therefore. I can write no 
more. 



DLXVI (A XII, 30) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA, 27 March 

I AM trying to think of something to say to you ; but there 
is nothing. The same old story every day. I am much 
obliged to you for going to see Lentulus. ^ Assign some slaves 
to his service : I leave the number and choice of them to you. 
As to Silius being willing to sell, and on the question of price, 
you seem to be afraid first that he won't sell, and secondly not 
at that price. Sicca thought otherwise ; but I agree with 
you. Accordingly, by his advice I wrote to Egnatius. 
Silius wishes you to speak to Clodius : you have my full 
consent ; and it is more convenient that you should do so 
t^an, as he wished me to do, that I should write to Clodius ^ 
myself. As to the slaves of Castricius I think Egnatius is 
making a very good bargain, as you say that you think will 
be the case. With Ovia pray let some settlement be made. 
As you say it was night when you wrote, I expect more in 
to-da3^s letter. 

^ See p. 222. 

^ There is notbiug to shew who this is. It may be the Hemu^enes 
of Letter DCXXXVII. 
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DLXVII (A xn» 31, § 3, AND 32) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA, 28 MARCa 

ECKATius has written to me. If he has said anything to 
you, as the matter can be settled most conveniently through 
him, please write and tell me. I think too that the n^otia- 
tion should be pressed. For I don't see any possibility of 
.jximing to terms with Silius. Love to Pilia and Attica. 
^Vhat follows is by my own baud. Pray see what is to be 
done. Publilia has written to leli me that her mother, on the 
advice of Publiiiui, is coming to see me with him and that 
she will come with them if I will allow it : she begs me in 
many words of tatreaty that she may be allowed to do so, and 
that I would answer her letter. You see what an unpleasant 
business it is. I wrote back to say that it would be even 
more painful than it was when I told her that I wished to be 
alone, and that tlierefore I did not wish her to come to see 
me at this time. 1 thought that, if I made no answer, she 
would come with her mother : now 1 don'i think she will. For 
it is evident that her letter is not her own composition. Now 
this is the very thing I wish to avoid, which I see will 
occur — namely, that they will come to my house : and the 
one way of avoiding it is to fly away. I would rather not, 
but I must. I beg you to lind out the last day 1 can remain 
here without being caught Act, as you say, with modera- 
tion. 

I would have you propose to my son, that is, if you think 
it fair, to adapt the expenses of this sojourn abroad to what 
he would have been quite content with, if, as he thought of 
doing, he had remained at Rome and hired a house— I mean 
to the rents of my property in the .\rgilclum and Aventine. 
And in making thai proposal to him, pray arrange the rest 
of the business for our supplying him with what he needs 
from those rents. I will guarantee that neither Bibulus nor 
Acidinus nor Messalla, who I hear are to be at Athens, 

111. Q 
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wiU ipend more xban the stun to be received from these 
rents. Thcrtfore, please invcst^te who the tenants are 
and what their rent is, and take care that the tenant is a 
man to pay to the day. See abo what journey money 
and outfit will suffice. There is certainly no need of a 
carriage and horses at Athens. For such as be wants for the 
journey there is enough and to spare at home, as you observe 
yourself. 



DLXVIII (A xn, 31, II 1-2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTiwA (29 March) 

Sicca expresses surprise at Silius having changed his mind. 
He makes his son the excuse, and I don't think it a bad 
one, for he is a son after his own heart Accordingly, I am 
more surprised at your saying that you think he will sell, if 
we would include something else which he is anxious to get 
rid of, as he had of his own accord determined not to do 
so. You ask me to fix my maximum price and to say how 
much I prefer those pleasure grounds of Drusus. I have 
never set foot in them. I know Coponius's villa to be old 
and not very spacious, the wood a fine one, but I don't 
know what either brings in, and that after alt I think we 
ought to know. But for me either one or the other is to be 
valued by my occasion for it rather than by the market price. 
Pray consider whether I could acquire them or not. If I 
were to sell my claim on Faberius, I don't doubt my being 
able to settle for the grounds of Silius even by a ready money 
payment, if he could only be induced to sell. If he had 
none for sale, I would have recourse to Drusus, even at the 
large price at which Egnatius told you that he was willing to 
sell. For Hermogenes can give me great assistance in find- 
ing the money. But I beg you to allow nie the disposition 
of an eager purcltaset ; yet, though I am under the influence 
of this eagerness and of my sorrow, 1 am willing to be ruled 
by you. 
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DLXtX (A XII, 34, 35, § 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA, 30 March 

1 COULD get on here even without Sicca — for Tiro is better — 
very comfortably considering my troubles, but as you urge 
me to take care not to be caught ' (from which I am to 
understand that you are unable to fix a day for the departure 
I mentioned), I thought it would bu more convenient to go 
to Rome, which I see is yoiu- opinion also. To-morrow 
therefore I shall be in Sicca's suburban villa ; ihence, as 
you advise, I think I shall stay in your house at Ficulea.' 
We will talk about the subject you mention when we meet, 
as I am coming in person. I am extraordinarily touched 
by your kindness, thoroughness, and wisdom, both in carry^ 
ing out my business and m forming and suggesting plans to 
me in your letters. However, if you come to any under 
standing with Silius, evoi on the very day on which I am to 
arrive at Sicca's house, please let me know, and above all, 
what part of the site he wishes to withdraw from the sale. 
You say '* the farthest " — take care that it isn't the very spot, 
for the sake of which I thought about the matter at aJL 1 
enclose a letter from Hirtius just received, and written In a 
kindly spirit. 

' B>' ruhlilius and hh tootber and sister. See p. 225. 

' Snnit; vilht uf Aiiictis's at Ficulea or Ficuloca, about ten miles from 
Rome on the Via Nomcntaiu. 

' Thfll i&, ihe pan of ibe propcfty on which be would boild the 
memorial fsne lo Tullia. 
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DLXX (F xm, 15) 

TO C. lULIUS C^SAR (IN SPAIN) 

AsTURA (March ') 

Cicero to Caesar, imperator. I recommend Precilius to 
your special favour, the son of a connexion of your own, a 
very intimate friend of mine, and a most excellent man. 
For the young man himself I have an extraordinary affec- 
tion on account of his rectitude, culture, and the spirit and 
affection he has displayed to myself : but of his father also 
I have had practical reason to know and thoroughly leam 
what a warm friend he has ever been to me. Now see ! 
— ^this is the man that more than anyone else has been used 
to ridicule and chide me for not attaching myself to you, 
especially when invited to do so by you in the most compli- 
mentary manner : 

"But in my bieast my heart he oe'er could move." 

For I heard our nobles shouting : " Be staunch, and unborn 
men shall speak thee fair." 

" He spake, and on him fell black clouds of woe." 

However, these same men give me consolation also : they 
wish even now — though once singed — to inflame me with 
the fire of glory, and speak thus : 

" Nay, not a cowaid's death nor shorn of &me, 
But filer some high deed to live for aye." ' 

But they move me less than of yore, as you see. Accord- 

^ I leave this letter in the position it occupies in Tyrrell and Purser's 
work with great doubt. On the one hand, it seems very unlikely to have 
been written after Tullia's death ; on the other, Cicero— who is careful 
in such matters — gives Caesar the title of imperator, with which his 
soldiers greeted him on the 19th of February. Mueller puts it close to 
Letter CXLIL 

' II. xxii. 304, quoted more than once before. See voL ii., p. 357- 
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ingly rrom the h^h style of Homer I transfer myself to the 
true maxims of Euripides : 

"Oat on the sage ihat cannot ^ide hinsclf I" 

This 13 a verse that the elder Precilius praises to the skies, 
and saj-s that a man may be able to see both "before 
and behind," and yet 

'* Still may excel and rise abore the crowd." 

But to return to what 1 began with : you will greatly oblige 
mc, if you givu this young man the benefit of the icindncss 
which so distinguishes you, and will add to what 1 think 
you would do for the sake of the Precilii themselves as 
much as my recommendation may be worth. I have 
adopted a new style of letter to you, that you might under* 
stand that my recommendation is no common one.' 



DLXXI (F V, 13) 

TO L. LUCCEIUS 

AsTURA (March) 

Although the consolation contained in your letter is in 
itself exceedingly gratifying to me — for it displays the great- 
est kindness joined to an equal araoimt of good sense — yet 
quite the gn:atest profit whicli I received from that letter 
was the assurance that you were shewing a noble disdain of 
human vicissitudes, and were thoroughly armed and pre- 

' Cicero nmy well have npologiiwl few llitr style of letter. The 
accumulation of not very apt la(f« fiom Homer, (he rather flippanl 
alLu&ion to his own conduct to Oeuti, the familiar En, ku Hie esl^ etc., 
all go to make up a letter very unlike even the mow. olf-hand of Cicero's 
letters, ihijiijjh full nf his usual phra»;& It is not llie sort of Idler which 
cmir would expec. to be HTittcn to the head of the state, and 1 should 
not l»e siii(iriim! if il was never sent. 

The quiiatitms frym Homer arc from Otfyn. vii, 15S; i. 302 ; xxiv. 
315 ; Hind, KxiL 304-5 ; i. 343 ; xi. 784. The line of Euiipide<. is ■ , 
fra^ent of some play not known. 



pared gainst fortune. And I assert it to be the highest 
compliment to philosophy that a man should not depend 
u}x>n cxturnals, nor allow his calculations as to the happiness 
or unhappiness of his life to be governed by anything outside 
himself. Now this conviction, though it had never been 
altogether lost — for it had sunk deep— had yet by the 
violence of tempests and a combination of misfortunes been 
considerably shaken and loosened at its roots. I see that you 
are for giving it support, and I also feel that by your last 
letter you have actually done so, and that with considerable 
success. Therefore, in my opinion, I ought to repeat this 
often, and not merely hint to you, but openly to declare, 
that nothing could be more acceptable to me than your 
letter. Itut while the arguments which you have collected 
with such taste and learning help to console me, yet nothing 
docs so more than the clear perception I have got of the 
unbending firmness and unshaken confidence of your spirit, 
not to imitate which I think would be an utter disgrace. 
And so I consider that I am even braver than yourself — who 
give me lessons in courage — in this respect, that you appear 
to me still to cherish a hope that things will be some day 
better : at least " the changes and chances of gladiatorial com- 
bats" and your illustrations, as well as the arguments collected 
by you in your essay, were meant to forbid me entirely to 
despair of the republic. Accordingly, in one respect it is not 
so wonderful that you should be braver, since you still cherish 
hope : in another it is surprising that you should still have 
any hope. For what is there that is not so weakened as to 
make you acknowledge it to be practically de.stroyed and 
extinct ? Cast your eye upon all the limbs of the republic, 
with which you are most intimately acquainted : you will 
not find one that is not broken or enfeebled. 1 would 
have gone into details, if I had seen things more clearly 
than you sec them, or had been able to mention them with* 
out sorrow : though in accordance with your lessons and 
precepts all sorrow ought to be put away. Therefore I 
will bear my domestic misfortunes in the spirit of your ad- 
monition, and those of the state perhaps with even a little 
more courage than even you, who admonish me. For )rau 
are supported, as you say, by some hope ; but I shall keep 
np my courage though I despair of everything, as in spite 
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of that you exhort and admonish me to do. Yes, you give 
me pleasant icmindurs of whal my conscience tells me I ' 
have done, and of Uiose achievements which I performed 
with you among my foremost supporters. For I did for my 
country at least not less than I was bound to do, certainly 
more than was demanded from the spirit or wisdom of any 
one human being. Pray pardon my saying something about 
myself. You w^ed me to be relieved from my sorrow by 
thinking over these things. Well, even by mentioning them 
I obtain alleviation. Therefore, according to your advice, 
I will withdraw myself to the best of my power from 
sorrows and anguish, and fix my mind on those topics bf ' 
which prosperity receives an added charm, and adversity 
a. support. I will be in your society also exactly as much 
as our respective age and health will allow ; and If we cannot 
be together as much as we desire, we will so enjoy our 
union of hearts and community of tastes as to seem never 
separated. 



DLXXII (F VI, 21) 



TO C. TORANIUS (IN CORCYRA) 

(Rome? March?*) 

Although at the moment of ray writing this letter, the end 
of this most disastrous war appears to be approaching, and 

' Theic U nothing to hh«w where ihJi letter vras writteo, and only the 
allu^on 10 ttie vxjtcctiiiiun of 1 d«ci»ive Uuw iu ijpiiin lu put the time 
u late as March. Vet Cicero had begun i;>eaking of expected news 
front Spein ever since Jniiuary, and the aljsencrnf a reference (uTtillia's 
death is oti atgnment — though not quite decisive — of an earlier date, 
[t does not much matter, howcvei, as it repicsrots Cicero's ahidingi 
new of the political situation, and ts somewnal a relief in the rathtf* 
mofloionous lamentatiims fur Tullia and plaiu for lier mnnorial. 
C. Toraniua was iwlile with Octcvius, father of Augustus, andone of 
the tHlcres of Aoguuut himself. He perished in the proscnptton oif< 
B.C. 4j, betrayed by his son. Perhaps Augustus acquiesced in it hecai 
he bu foaiKl him on unfaithful ttdor. See ±>uet. Aug. 27 ; App. 8, 
4, la, 18 t Valcr. Max. 9, ll, 5 \ Nic. Damasc VU. Aug. 3, 
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already some decisive blow to have been struck, yet I 
daily mention that you were the one man in that immense 
army who ugretxl with mc and I with you, and tliat wt* two 
alone saw what terrible evil was involved in that war. 
For when all hope of peace was shut out, victory itself 
was likely to he calamitous in its results, since it meant 
death if you were on the losing, and slavery if on the 
winning, side. Accordingly I, whom at the time those 
brave and wise men the Domitii and Lentuli declared to be 
frightened — and I was so without doubt, for I feared that 
what actually happened would occur — am now in my turn 
afraid of nothing, ai\d am prepared for anything that may 
happen. So long as any precaution seemed possible, I was 
grieved at its being neglected. Now, however, when all is 
ruined, when no good can be done hy wise policy, the only 
plan seems to he to bear vriih resignation whatever occurs ; 
especially as death ends all, and my conscience tells me 
that, as long as I was able to do so, I consulted for the dignity 
of the republic and, when that was lost, determined to save 
its existence.' I have written thus much, not with the 
object of talking about myself, but that you, who have been 
most closely uiiited with me in sentiment and pur|xjse, 
might entertain the same thoughts : for it is a great conso- 
lation to remember, even when there has been a disaster, 
that your presentiments were after al! right and true. And 
I only hope wo may eventually en)oy some form of constitu- 
tion, and may live to compare the anxieties which we endured 
at the time when we were looked upon as timid, because we 
said tliat what has actually happened would do so. For 
your own fortunes I assure you that you have nothing to 
fear beyond the destruction affecting the republic in general ; 
and of me I would have you think as of one who, to the 
best of his ability, will ever be ready with the utmost zeal to 
support your safety and thai of your children. Good-bye. 

' Reading vaiuiise with the MSS. The ttohdsse atJoptet] liy some 
appc&rs to me to misrepresent what Cicero aJwa>*s maintainii, thai bis 
joining Pompcy was rifiW and his duty lo tSt- cnns.titutinn, yet ilmi his 
abandonini; the Pompcians after Pharsolin was ncccs&ary for the ialety 
of the state. He did not refuse to maintain b>& own safety. 
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TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (IN ACHAIA) 

(FicuLEA, April) 

Ves, Indeed, my dear Servius, I would have wished— as you 
say — ihat you had been by my side at ihc lime of my 
grievous loss. How much help your presence might have 
given me, both by consolation and by your taking an almost 
ci^ual sharu in my sorrow, I can easily gather from the fact 
thJal after reading your letter I experienced a p' giif f.-..i;ng ^ 
ofreliet/For not only was what you wrote calculated to 
soothe a mourner, but in offering me consolation you 
manifested no slight sorrow of heart yourself- Yet, after all, 
your son Servius by all the kindnesses of which such a 
time admitted made it evident, both how much he person- 
ally valued tuc, and how gratifying to yoii he thought such 
afiTection for me would be. His kind offices have of course 
often l«.-en pleasanler to me, yet never more acceptable. _ 
For myself again, it is not only your words and (1 hod] 
almost said) your partnership in my sorrow that consoles' 
mu, it is your character also.' For I think it a di-sgrace that 
I should not bear my loss as you- — a man of such wisdom — 
think it should be borne. But at times I am taken by stnr- 
prise and scarcely offer any resistance to my grief, because 
those consolations fail me,v which were not wanting in a 
similar misfortune to those others, whose examples I put 
before my eyes. For Instance, Quinlus Maximus, who lost 
a son who had been consul and was of illustrious character 
and brilliant .achievements, and Lucius Paullus, who Io5t 
two wJUiin seven days, and your kinsman Callus and 
M. Cato, who each lost a .wn of the highest charauler and 
valour.^^l lived in circumstances which permitted their owiu 
great position, earned by their public ser\'ices, to assuagoj 
their griuf. In m^ Lcyie. after losin g th^t^-hflnours_ whicti yq uj 
yourself mt^jtioiv^d wiiiili IlunI 'linrdKv iliugreatesl[ 
"Sibnil^rtion^there whs j IfiUvgclTlVa 
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QgjK_beea tomawajrr My sad musings were not intemipLed 
^ihc business of ray friends, nor by ihe management of pub- 
lic affairs : there was nothing I cared to do in the forum : I 
could nut bear the sight of the senate-house ; I thought — as 
was the fact^^hat I had lost all the fruits both of my in- 
dustry and of fortune. But while I thought that I shared 
these losses with you and certain others, and while I was 
conquering my feelings and forcing m)'self to bear them 
with patience, I had a refuge, one bosom where I could find 
repose, one in whose conversation and sweetness I could lay 
aside all anxieties and sorrows. But now, after such a 
crushing blow as this, the wounds which seemed to have 
healed break out afresh, p^br there Is no tt? pjjbljc novf to 
offer me a refuge an d a consobtion by its goo dJb''''""^ 
. i ^en I leave my^ome in sorrow , as there once waJLaJiOPifc^ 
to receive m g^ Kbsp L-retufiw*d-ja daenFd'"t^^lKe st^ ytg *^^-^m 
public a£Eliinr. Hence I absent myself both from home ^| 
and forum, because home can no longer console the sorrow " 
which public affairs cause me, nor public aflairs that which 
I suffer at home. All the more 1 look forward to your 
coming, and long to see y ou as so on- ag possible. No 
reasoning can give me greater solace than a renewal of our 
intercourse and conversalioii. However, I hope youranri^'al 
is approaching, for that is what I am told- For myself, 
while J have many reasons for wishing to see you as soon 
as possible, there is this one especially — that wgjaay^scuss 
bsfiMefaand on what principle s we shoiild live t hrp ugb^aliis 
period of entire subn)iaion_tCLffi& a-ji) ^f ^n<* wr^an vuhr, \^^ 
ortce wise a n^IEheral , far, as I think I perceive, from being 
ho8l^jQ_aie, and ve^ y frie ndly to you. But though Uiat 
is so, yet it is a matter for ^rious thought' what plans, I 
don't say of action, but of passing & quiet life by his leave 
and kindness, we should adopt Go^Lbye. 
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DLXXIV (F VI, 2) 

TO AULUS MANUUS TORQUATUS (AT ATHENS) 

(FicuLEA, 20 April) 

1 BEG you not to think that forgetfulness of you is the 
cause of niy writing to you less often than I used to do ; 
but either illness — from which however I am now recover- 
ing — or absence from the city, which prevents my knowing 
who is starting to where you are. Wherefore I would have 
you make up your mind that I always remember you with 
the most perfect affection, and regard all your interests aa > 
of no less concern to me than niy ovm. That your case hasJ 
.otperienced more vicissitudes than people either wished or 
SXpected is not, believe me, in Ihese bad times a thing to 
give you anxiety. For it is inevitable that the cepubUc 
should either be burdened by an unending war, or should 
at last recover itself by its cessation, or should utterly 
perish. If arms are to carry the day, you have no need to 
fear either the party by whom you are being taken back, nor 
that which you actually assisted ; if — when arms ate either 
laid down by a composition or thrown down from sheer 
weariness — the state ever recovers its breath, you will be 
permitted to enjoy your position and property. But if 
universal ruin is to be the result, and the end is to be what, 
that very clear-sighted man Marcus Anionius used long ago xo^ 
fear when he suspected that all this misfortune was impend- 
ing, there is this consolation — a wretched one inde<ai, 
especially for such a citizen and such a man as yourself, but 
yet the only one we can have — that no one may make a 
private grie^'ance of what affects all alike. If, as I am sure 
you will, you nghtly conceive the meaning of these few 
words — for it was not proper to trust more to an epistle — 
you will certainly understand even without a letter from me 
that you have something to hope, nothing under this or 
any definite form of the constitution lo fear. If there is, 
general ruin, as you would not wish, even if you could^ 
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survive the republic, you must bear your fortune, especially 
one which involves no blame to you. But enough of this. 
Pray write and tell me how you ,are and where you intend 
to stay, that I may know where to write or come. 



DLXXV (F IX, II) 

TO P. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA (IN SPAIN) 

(FicuLEA, 20 April) 

I HAD rather that even my own death had been the cause 
of your being without a letter from me than the misfortune 
which has so grievously afflicted me. I should have borne 
it at least with greater firmness if I had had you ; for your 
wise conversation, no less than your marked affection for 
me, would have been a support. But since I am about, as 
I think, to see you before long, you shall find that though 
much broken I am yet in a state to receive great assistance 
from you ; not that I am so crushed as to be unable to 
remember my manhoo(J, or to think it right to give in to 
fortune. But in spite of that the old cheerfulness and 
gaiety, in which you took more delight than anybody else, 
have all been taken from me. Nevertheless, you will find 
in me the same fortitude ,and firmness — if I ever had these 
qualities — as you left. 

You ^y that you have to fight my battles : I don't so 
much care about my detractors being refuted by you, as I 
wish it to be known — as is plainly the case — that I retain 
your affection'. I urge you repeatedly to let it be so, and 
to pardon the brevity of my letter ; for in the first place I 
think I shall see you very shortly, and in the second place 
I have not yet sufficiently recovered my calmness for 
writing. 
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DLXXVI (A xn, 35. § 2) 

TO ATl'lCUS (AT ROME) 

(In Sicca's suburban villa, i ok a May?) 

)R£ I left your house ' last it never occurred to me that 
ir a sum was spent on the monument in exce.ss of some 
amouni or other allowed by the taw, the same sum has to 
be paid to the cxchc<]ucr.^ This would nut liavt; disturbed 
me at all, except that somehow or another — perhaps un- 
reasonably— I should not Hke it to be known by any name 
except tbar of a "shrine." That being my wish, I fear I 
cannot accomphsh it without a change of site. Consider, 
pltose, what to make of this. For though I am feeling the 
strain less than I did, and have almost recovered my 
equanimity, yet 1 want your advice. Therefore I beg you 
again and again — more earnestly than you wish or alloi 
yourself to be intrcatcd by mc: — to give your whole mind 
tu considering this question. 



DLXXVIl (A xn. 36) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA <2 May) 

I WISH to liave a shrine built, and that wish cannot be rooted 
out of my heart. I am anxious to avoid any likeness to a 
tomb, not so much on account of the penally of the law as 

' Dar'iDS April Ci«ro scans to have been ai or near Rome. See p. 

* A teJt Cameiia at ihe dictaUir Sulln reflated ihe expenses of 
tanmU (Plui. SaU, 35). Ii may— though it >* not kaown— have aUo 
(imited Ihe amount to b« expended OD mooamcDts. The recent iex 
Julia nujr also have contnincd some regalutiuo uo the subject. 
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in order to attain as nearly as possible to an apotheosis. 
This I could do if I built it in the villa itself, but, as we 
often observed to each other, I dread the changes of owners. 
Wherever I constructed it on the land, I think I could 
secure that posterity should respect its sanctity.* These 
foolish ideas of mine — for I confess them to be so — you 
must put up with : for I don't feel such confidence in taking 
even myself into my own confidence as I do in taking you. 
But if you approve of the idea, the site, and the plan, pray 
read the law and send it to nie. If any method of evading 
it occurs to you, I ft-lll adopt it 

If you are writing to Brutus at all, reproach him, unless 
you think you had better not, for not staying at my Cuman 
villa for the reason he gave you. For when I come to think 
of it I am of opinion that he couldn't have done anything 
ruder. Finally, if you think it right to cany out the idea of 
the shrine as we b^an, pray urge on Cluatius and sttr him 
up : for even if we decide on a differetit site, I think I must 
avail myself of his labour and advice. Perhaps you'll be 
your villa to-morrow. 



DLXXVni (A Xlt, 37> §§ 1-3) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsnniA (4 May) 

T RECEIVED two letters from you yesterday, the first de- 
livered on the previous day to Hilarus, the other on the 
same day to a letter-carrier ; and 1 learnt from my freedman 
yEgypta, on the same day, that Pilia and Attica were quite 
well. Thanks for Brutus's letter. He wrote me a letter 
also, which did not reach me till the 13th day. 1 



am 



* By exempting it from follomni; tfa« proprietorship of the land. 
Such monumcnis had on them (he letters H. M. N. S., '* (his monument 
ckM» not go with (the land) " ; or H. M. H. K. S., ho< monumtntum 
hertiiem nan sffuitur, " rloes nut l>e1ung to the heir." It was a regilla- 
tioD as old as the Twelve Tables, sec dt Leg. ii. % 61. 
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sending you that letter itself, and the copy of my answer 
to it. 

As to the shrine, if you don't find me some sort of 
suburban pleasure-grounds, which you really must find me, 
if you value mc as highly as I am sure you do, I much 
approve of your suggestion as to the Tusculan site. How- 
ever acute in hitting on plans you may be, as you are, yet 
unless you had been very anxious for me to secure what I 
greatly wished, that idea could never have cumc into your 
head so aptly. But somehow or other what I want is a 
frequented spot. So you must manage to get me some 
suburban pleasure-grounds. This is best to be found on 
Scapula's land : besides, there is the nearness to the city, so 
that you can go there without spending the whole day at the 
villa. Therefore, before you leave town, I should much like 
you to call on Otho,* if he is at Rome. If it comes to 
nothing, I shall succeed in making you angry with me, how- 
ever accustomed you are to putting up wiUi my folly. For 
Drusus at least is mlling to seU. So, even if nothing else 
turns up, it will be ray own fault if I don't buy. Pray take 
care that I don't make a mistake in this business. The only 
way of making certain of that is our being able to get »omc 
of Scapula's land. Also let me know how long you intend 
being in your suburban villa. With Terentia I' need your 
power of conciliation as well as your influence. But do as 
you think right. For I know that whatever ts to my in- 
terest is a subject of more anxiety to you than to myself. 



DLXXIX (A XU, 37. § 4; 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA (5 Mav) 

MRTii's has written to tell me that Sextus Pompieus has 
quitted Cordova and fled into Nortliern Spain, and that 

' L. RosciDs Otbo, the oroposer of the Irx tktatraliy (see vol. ■., 
p. 113}. Scapula ttpparcnily h&A died in .Spain Ism p. 241), and Olho 
wiu ntic of his heirs. 
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Gmeus has fled I don't know whither, nor do I care.' I 
know nothing more. Hirtius wrote from Narbo on the 18th of 
April. You mention Caninius's shipwreck as though the 
news was doubtful. Please write, therefore, if there is any 
more certain intelligence. You bid me dismiss my melan- 
choly : you will have done much to remove it if you secure 
me a site for the shrine. Many thoughts occur to me in 
favour of an apotheosis ; but I must certainly have a site. 
Therefore, go and call on Otho also. 



DLXXX (A XII, 38, §§ I, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (May) 

I HAVE no doubt that your being overwhelmed with business 
accounts for your not sending me a letter. But what a 
rascal not to wait for your convenience, when that was the 
sole motive for my having sent him ! By this time, unless 
anything has happened to detain you, I suspect that you are 
in your suburban villa. But I am here, writing from one 
day's end to another without getting any relief, though I do 
at any rate distract my thoughts. Asinius Pollio has written 
to me about my infamous relation." The younger Balbus 
told me about him pretty plainly, Dolabella in dark hints, 
and now FoUio has done so with the utmost openness. I 
should have been much annoyed, if there had been room 
in my heart for any new sorrow. Yet, could there be any- 
thing more blackguardly ? What a dangerous fellow ! 
Though in my eyes indeed — But I must restrain my in- 
dignation ! As there is nothii^ that is pressing, only write 
to me if you have time. 

' Gaseus Pompeius was no favourite of Cicero's. He had threatened, 
indeed, to kill him, when he wished to quit the fleet after the battle of 
Pharsalia. He was killed by Didius (11 April) when landing to get 
water on his flight from Carteia after the battle of Thapsus. 

' His nephew, still calumniating him in Caesar's camp. 
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DLXXXI (A xil, 38. §§ 3r 4) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA (7 Mav) 

You think that by this time my composure of spirit ought to 
be r/i eviderue, and you say that certain persons speak with 
more severity of roe than either you or Brutus repeat in your 
letters: if anybody supposes me to be crushed in spirit and 
unmanned^ let them know the amount of my littirary labours 
and their nature. I believe, if they are only reasonable men, 
they would think, if I ani so far recovered as to bring a dis- 
engaged mind to writing on difficult subjects, that I am not 
open to their criticism ; or if I have selected a diversion 
from sorrow in the highest degree noble and worthy of a 
scholar, that I even deserve to be praised. But though I 
do everything i can to relieve my sorrow, pray bring to a 
conclusion what I see that you are as much concerned about 
as I am myself. 1 regard this as a debt, the burden of 
which cannot be lightened unless I pay it, or see a possi- 
bility of paying it, that is, unless I find a site such as I wish. 
If Scapula's heirs, as you say that Otho told you, think of 
cutting up the pleasure-grounds into four loLs, and bidding 
for them between themselves, there is of course no room for 
a purchaser. But if they are to come into the market we will 
see what can be done. For that ground once belonging to 
Publicius, and now to Treboniusand Cusinius, has been sug- 
gested to me. But you know it is a town building site. I 
don't like it at all. Clodia's I like very much, but I don't 
think they are for sale. As to Unjsus's pleasure-grounds, 
though you say that you dislike them, I shall take refuge in 
riiem after all, unless you find something. I don't mind the 
building, for I shall build nothing that I should not build 
even if I don't have them. "Cyrus, books IV and V" 
pleased me about as much as the other works of Antisthenes ' 
— a man of acuteness rather tluin of learning. 

' Founder of the Cynic School a.t Athens aboat B.C. 36^. One of hta 
many dialogues wu called Cyrus. 
111. H 
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DLXXXII (A xn, 39) 

TO ATTICUS (AT A VILLA NEAR ROME) 

AsTURA (8 May) 

As the letter-carrier arrived without a letter from you, I 
imagined that your reason for not writing was what you 
mentioned yesterday in the very epistle to which I am 
now repljring. Yet, after all, I was expecting to hear some- 
thing from you about Asinius PolUo's letter. But I am 
too apt to judge of your leisure by my own. However, 
if nothing imperative occurs, I absolve you from the neces- 
sity of writing, unless you are quite at leisure. About 
the letter-carriers I would have done as you suggest, had 
there been any letters positively necessary, as there were 
some time ago, when, though the days were shorter, the 
carriers nevertheless arrived every day up to time, and 
there was something to say — about Silius, Drusus, and 
certain other things. At present, if Otho had not cropped 
up, there would have been nothing to write about : and 
even that has been deferred. Nevertheless, I feel relieved 
when I talk to you at a distance, and much more even when 
I read a letter from you. But since you are out of town — 
for so I suppose — -and there is no immediate necessity for 
writing, there shall be a lull in our letters, unless anything 
new turns up. 
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DLXXXIIT (A XII. 40) 

TO ATTICUS (IN HIS SUBURBAN VILLA) 

AsTURA (9 May) 

What the nature of Csesar's invective in answer to my pane- 
gyric ' is likely to be, I have seen clearly from the book, 
which Hirtius has sent me, in which he collects Gate's 
faults, but combined with very warm praise of myself. Ac- 
cordingly, I have sent the book to Musca with directions to 
give it to your copyists. As 1 wish it to be made public : 
to facilitate that please give orders to your men. 1 often 
try my hand at an " essay of advice." ' I can't hit upon 
anything to say : and yet 1 have by me Aristotle and 
Theopompus "to Alexander." But where is the analogy? 
They were writing what was at once honourable to them- 
selves and acceptable to .Mexander. Can you find any 
similar circumstance in my case? For my part nothing 
occurs to me. You say in your letter that you fear that 
both our popularity and influence will suffer by such mourn- 
ing as mine. I don't know what people object to or expect 
That I should not grieve ? How can that be ? Thai I should 
not be prostrated ? Who was ever less so ? While I was 
finding consolation in your house, who was ever refused ad- 
mittance to me ? Who ever came to see me who felt any 
awkwardness? I came to Astura from your house. Those 
cheerful friends of yours who find fault with me cannot read 
as much as I have written. Well or ill is not the question : 
but the substance of my writings was such as no one could 
have composed who was broken down in spirit. I Itave been 

' That is, an unswej lo Cicero's Caio. Hirti 11*— under Cie«si'sdltec- 
(ion — appcan to bnvc uubliihed sn atuwcr, whicli vt& meant to be a 
prologue to a ftillci one by Oesu huniel^ which appcajred aftenmrda in 
two lKK>ks (Suet. Jni. 56). 

* Addr«sMd to Caesar, on the rescttleineDt of the constittttion. 
ArtsToUc addrcSMd a Irealbe to Alexander ir^ii yJaciXiiat,. Thcopumpus 
(h. I.e. 378) wrote aioone his orations {wff^v^tvrtmoi 'Kiyot) ooe ad- 
dressed to Alexander on tEe ttatc of hts native Chios. 
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tfagtyday^inroarsnb mhaa Tilb.^ Who ever failed to find me 
at home or ictactant to conrccse ? At dm very momeDt the 
amount of my na&o^ and wiidzig is ssdi diat my people 
find a hotiday mote bbonous diui I do vo^iiig dMys. If 
anyooe wants to know why I am not at Rome^ — "because 
it is the TacatioD." Or why I am not staying at the hmnUe 
I^aces of mine od this coos^ iHiicfa are now in seascMi, — 
" because I should have been annoyed I7 die crowd of Tisittvs 
there." I am tbereffxe staying at the place, where the man 
who ctmsidered Baiae the queen of wataii^-{daces used year 
alter year to spend this part of die seascHi. When I come 
to Rome I will g^ve no cause for nnCavoutable remark either 
by my look or my cODrersadon. That cheerfulness by which 
I us^ to temper the sadness of the situation I have lost for 
ever ; but firmness and fordtude eidier of heart <» speech 
win not be found wanting. 

As to Scapula's pleasure^rounds, it seems posable that as 
a favour, paitly to you and partly to me, we mif^t secure 
their being put up to auction. Unless that is done, we 
shall be cut out. But if we come to a public auction, we 
shall outbid Otho's means by our eagerness. For as to 
what you say about Lentulus, he is not solvent^ If only 
the Faberian business is certain,' and you are Tn j^lnr)g an 
effort, as I am sure you are doing, we shall get what we 
want You ask how long I am staying on here. Only a 
few days : but I am not certain. As soon as I have settled, 
I will write to you : and write to me yourself, and tell me 
how long you intend to be in your suburban villa. The day 
on which I am sending this to you, I have the same news as 
you give me about Filia and Attica, both by lett^ and 
messenger. 

* That is during April, in which there are no letters to Atticns. I 
do not think in kcrtis can refer to Astnra. It is always used of a 
suburban residence or grounds. 

' I suggest mm est solvendo for mm est in eo (cp. 2 PhiL % 4). Others 
suggest non exHmesce (Madvig), mmtimeo (Tyrrell and Purser). Taking 
solvtm/t, the reference would be to some (to us unknown) L^tulus who 
was said to be wishing to buy the Aarti Scapu/am. 

' The recovery of bis debt from Faberius. See p. 223. 
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DLXXXIV (r V. 14) 

L. LUCCEIUS TO CICERO (AT ASTURA) 

Rome (9 Mav) 

If you are well, I am glad : I am as usual, or even a little 
worse ttian usual. I have often wished to see you. I 'was 
surprised to find that you have not been at Rome since your 
departure : ' and I am still surprised at, it. I don't feel cer- 
tain as to the exact motive which withdraws you from Rome. 
If it is solitude that charms you, provided that you write or 
carry on some of your accustomed pursuits, 1 rejoice, and 
have no fault to find with your resolution. For nothing can 
be picasanter than //^/, I don't mean merely in such un- 
happy and grievous limes as these, but even when everything 
is peaceful and answerable to our wishes. Especially if your 
mind is either so/far wearied as 10 need repose after hea\7 
engagements, or so richly endowed as ever to be producing 
something cajiable of charming others and adding brilliancy 
to your own reputation. If, however, as you indicate, you 
have surrendered yourself to tears and melancholy thoughts, 
I gneve that you are grieving and suffering : I cannot — if 
you permit me to say what I really think — altogether acquit 
you of blame. For rcSect : will you be the only man not 
to see what is as dear as day, you whose acuteness detects 
the most profound secrets ? Will >(W fail to understand that 
you do nn good by daily lamentalions ? Will you fail to 
understand that the sorrow is doubted, whicli your wisdom 
expects you to remove? Well, if I cannot prevail upon you 
by persuasion, I put it to you as a personal favour and as a 
special request, that, if you care to do anything for my sake, 
you would free yourself from the bonds of that sorrow and 
return to our society and to your ordinary way of life, 
whether that which we share in common with you, or that 

' Kcading <wilh MueUerl dijceutrai. The phnu« » mther elAboTsie 
and fuidful, hut m> it the whole style of Luccetus ihrnoghout the Icttei. 
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which is characteristic of and peculiar to yourself. My desire 
is not to worry you, if I cannot give you pleasure, by a 
display of earnestness on my part : what I desire is to pre- 
vent you from abiding by your present purpose. At present 
these two opposite, desires do somewhat puzzle me — I 
should wish you either in regard to the latter of them to 
yield to my advice, or in regard to the former not to feel any 
annoyance with me. Good-bye. 



DLXXXV (A XII, 42, §§ 1-3) 

TO, ATTICUS (AT ROME OR A SUBURBAN 
VILLA) 

AsTURA (10 May) 

I NEVER desired you to have a regular day for writing : for 
I understood the state of things you mention,^ and yet I 
suspected or rather was quite aware that there was nothing 
for you to tell me. On the loth of the month, indeed, I 
think you must be out of town and quite see that you have 
no news to give. However, I shall continue sending you a 
letter nearly every day. For I prefer writing for nothing to 
your not having a carrier at hand to whom to give a letter, if 
anything does turn up which you think I ought to know. 
Accordingly, I have received on the loth your letter with its 
dearth of news. For what was there for you to send ? To 
me however that was not unpleasing, whatever it contained, 
even if I learnt nothing else but that you had nothing to 
tell me. Yet, after all, you did say something — about 
Clodia. Where then is she, and when does she arrive ? I 
like her property so much, that I put it next to Otho's above 
all others. But I don't think that she will sell, for she 
likes it and is rich : and as for that other, you are quite 
aware of the difficulty. But pray let us exert ourselves to 
hit upon some way of obtaining what I desire. I think 

^ Of Atticus being very busy. See p. 242. 
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of leaving this place on the 1 6th : but it will be either to Tus> 
culuin or my town house, and thence perhaps to Arpinum. 
When I know for ceruin 1 will writt: you word. 



DLXXXVI (F V, 15) 
TO L. LUCCEIUS <AT ROME) 

ASTURA (Mav) 

Your perfect affection manifests itself in every sentence of 
the last letter which I received from you : not that it was 
anything new to me, but all the same it was grateful to my 
feelings and all that I could desire. I should have called it 
"delightful,'* had not that word been lost to roe for ever: 
and not for that one reason which you imagine, and in 
regard to which you chide me severely, though in the 
gentlest and most affectionate terms, but because what 
ought to have been the remedies for that .sorrow are all 
gone- Well then ! Am 1 to seek comfort with my friends ? 
How many of them are there ? Vou know^for they were 
common to us both. Some of them have fallen, others I 
know not how have grown callous With you indeed I 
might have gone on living, and there is nothing I should 
have liked better. Long-standing affection, habit, com- 
munity of tastes — what tie, I ask, is there lacking to our 
union? Is it possible then for us to be together? Well, 
by Hercules, I know not what prevents it : but, at any rale, 
we have not been so hitherto, though we were neighbours 
at Tusculum and PuteoU, to say nothing of Rome ; where, as 
the forum is a common meeting-place, ncamejis of residence! 
docs nut matter. But by some misfortune our age has 
fidlen upon circumstances, which, just when we ought to 
be ai the very height of prosperity, make us ashamed 
even of being alive. For what had 1 to fly to when deprived 
of everything that could afford me di-stinclion or consols 
my feelings at home or in public life? Literature, I sup-' 
pose, Wcllt I devote myself to that without ceasing. But 




in some indefinable wb 
out Trom harbour and refuge, and as il were to reproach 
me for continuing a life in which there is nothing but tarten- 
sion of utter wretchedness. In these circumstances, do you 
wonder al ray keeping away from the city, in which my own 
bouse has no pleasure to oSer me, while tlie state of affairs, 
the men, the forum, and the senate-house are all utterly 
repulsive to me? Accordingly, what 1 seek from literature, 
on which I sjjend my whole time, is not a lasting cure but 
a brief oblivion of pain. But if you and I had done what 
on account of our daily fears it never occurred to us to do, 
we should have been always together, and neither would 
your weak health have annoyed me, nor my sorrow you. 
I^t us aim at securing this as far as it may be possible : for 
what could suit both of us better? I wiU see you therefore 
at an early day. 



DLXXXVIl (A XII, 41) 

TO ATTICUS (AT OR NEAR ROME) 
AsTURA {ir May) 



I HAVE nothing to write about. However, I want to know 
where you are : if you are out of town or about to be so, 
when you intend to return. Please, therefore, let me know. 
And, as you wish to be informed when I leave this place, I 
write to tell you that I have arranged to stay at Lanuvium 
on the i6th, thence next day at Tusculum or Rome. Which 
of the two I am going to do you shall know on the day 
itself. You know how misery is inclined to grumble. It is 
not at all in regard to yourself, yet I feel a restless desire as 
to the shrine. I don't say unless it is built, but unless I see 
it being built — I venture to say this much, and you will 
take it as j-ou ever do words of mine — my vexation will 
redound upon you, not that you deserve that it should do 
so ; but you will have 10 endure what I say, as you endure 
and aln-ays have endured everything that aJSects me. Pray 



* 
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concentrate all youi methods of consoling mc upon this one 
thing, ir you want to know nay wishes, they are these: 
first Scapula's, second Clodia's ; then, if Silius refuses and 
Drusus does not behave fairly, the property of Cusinius 
and Trebonius. I think there h a third owner ; I know for 
certain that Rebilus was une. If however you are for 
Tusculum, as you hinted tn one of your letters, I will agree 
to your suggestion. Pray bring this business to a conclu- 
sion in any case, if you wish me to feci consoled. You are 
already finding fault with me In somewhat severer terms than 
is customary with you ; but you do so with the utmost 
aJTection, and perhaps tired out hy my weakness. Yet all 
the same, if you wish me to be consoled, this is tht: very 
greatest of consolations and, if you would know the truth, 
the only one. 

If you have read Hirtius's letter, which appears to me to 
be a kind of " first sketch " of the invective which Caesar has 
composed against Cato, please let rae know, when you can 
conveniently do so, what you think of it To return to 
the shrine ; unless it is finished this summer, which you 
perceive is all before us, I shall not consider myself cleared 
of positive guilt. 



I It has occurred to me to remind you to do the very thing 
which you are doing. For I think you can transact the 
business you have in hand more conveniently at home by 
preventing any interruption. For myself^ I intend, as I told 
you before, to stay at Lanuvium on the i6th, and thence to 
go to Tusculum or Rome. You shall know which of the 
two. Vou say truly that this erection will be a consolation 
to me. Thank you for saying so : but it is a consolation to 



DLXXXVUI (A xn. 42, §3. 43) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA (12 MaV) 



2 so CICERO'S LETTERS B.C:. 45, at. 61 

a degree beyond nhat joa can connive.* It is a snffjdait 
proof of boir keenly desiroos I am for it, diat I voitare to 
confess it to yoo, thoo^ I think yon do not approve of it 
so very warmly. Bat yon most pat up witfa my abemtion 
in this matter. Pat up with it, do I say ? Nay, yoa must 
evea assist it. Abont Otho I feel uncertain: peifa^is 
because I am eager for it. But after all the propeity is 
beyond my means, especially with a competitor in the fi^d 
anxious to purchase, rich, and one of the hdis. The next 
to my taste is Clodia's. But if that can't be secured, make 
any bargain you please. I regard myself as under a mwe 
sacred obligation than anyone ever was to any vow. See 
also about the pleasure-grounds of Trebonius, thoa{|^ the 
owners are away. But, as I said yesterday, please also con- 
sider the Tusculan suggestion, lest the summer slip away. 
That must not be allowed on any acxonnt 



DLXXXIX (A XII, 44, AND 45, § I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA, 13 May 

That Hirtius wrote to you in an agitated tone about me 
does not trouble me — for he meant it kindly — and that you 
did not forward me his letter troubles me much less. For 
that was even kinder of you. His book which he sent me 
about Cato I wish to be published by your copyists, to en- 
hance Cato's reputation from the nature of their invectives. 
So you are negotiating through Mustek : well, he is well 
suited for the purpose, and much attached to me since the 
affair of Pontianus. Therefore make some bargain or other. 
Why, what else is wanted except an opening for a pur- 
chaser ? And that could be secured by means of any one 
of the heirs. But I think Mustela will accomplish that, if 

^ The text of this clause is very corrapt. I have translated the 
reading of Tyrrell and Purser. 
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you ask him. For myself, you will have secured for me not 
only a site for the purpusc I have at heart, but also a solace 
for my old age. For iht; properties of Silius and Dnisus do 
not seem to me to be sufficiently suited to a paterfamilias. 
What I spend whole days in the country house 1 ' My 
preference therefore is — first Otho's^ second Clodia's. If 
neither of them comes ofl*, we must try and outfit Drusus, 
or have recourse to the Tusculan site. You have acted 
prudently in shutting yourself in your house. But pray 
finish off yuur businuss and let me find you once more at 
leisure. I leave this place for Lanuviura, as I told you, on 
the 16th. Next day I shall be at Tusculura. For I have 
well disciplined my feelings, and perhaps conquered them, 
if only 1 keep to it.' Vou shall know, therefore, perhaps 
to-morrow, at the latest the day after. 

But what does this mean, pray ? Philotimus reports that 
Pompeius is not invested at Carteia, and that a serious war 
remains to be fought. Oppius and Balbus had sent me a 
copy of a letter ^sTiilen to Clodiuii of Patavium on this 
investment, saying that they thought it was so. It is just 
like i'hilotimus to act the second-rate Fulvinius.' Never- 
theless, tell me anything you know. About the shipwreck of 
Caninius also I want tu know the truth.' 

While here I have finished two long treatises.* It was the 
only way I had to give my unhappiness the slip, if I may use 
the expression. As for you, e\*en if you have nothing to tell, 
as I foresee will be the case, still write to say that you have 
nothing to say — so long as you don't use these exact 
words. 

' Tbu b, the pn^ity is loo br itam Rome, uid would neceattate 
atoying a ntcht there. It could not be vitited Tor a Tew houn. 

* Froni these and luime iimilai rx|ifeKMfiRit afteiwards it ha.s been 
inferred that Tallia died at Tusculum. From p. iSi it would seem 10 
he mttn likely ihai it was at Rome. 

' We knuvr ootbing of Fnlvintus : he must haN-c bccD noloiions for 
spreading false Dew«. Philotimus was bo aUo (see vol. it., p. 3S4). 
Vety charocterblically the report was true tn fad, though miiy half 
the truth. GtiKiu Toropeias was not invested at Cancia, for he escap«»l 
oa board ship. Bui not long afterwardii he was killcrd when landing to 
take in water. See p. 240. 

* See p. 14a 

' Tlie AttuUmifa and the de finihus. Or, a» some thtak, the two 
books of the original edition of the AcatUmica. 
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DXC (a xin, 26) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA, 14 MaV 

About Vergilius's share I quite approve.' Settle it that way 
therefore. And indeed it will be my first choice, next to 
Clodia. If neither comes off, I fear I shall cast prudence to 
the winds aijd go for Drusus. ^ My eagerness for the object 
with which you are acquainted deprives mc of all self-control. 
Accordingly, I come back again and again to the idea of 
Tusculum. Anything rather than not have it completed 
this summer. For myself, coiuidering my circumstances, 
theie is no place where I can Live at greater ease than Astura. 
But because ray people — I suppose from being unable to 
endure ray melancholy — are in a hurry to get to Rome, 
though there is nothing to prevent my staying on, yet, as I 
told you, I shall leave this place, that I may not appear 
altogether stranded, But whither? From Lanuvium my 
endeavour is to go to Tusculum." But I will let you know 
at once. Yes, please write the letters for me. The amount 
I write is in fact beyond belief — for I work in tlie night hours 
also, as I cannot sleep. Yesterday I even finished a letter 
to Oesar j for you thought I ought to do so. There was no 
harm in its being written, in case you thought that it was 
by any chance needed. As things stand now, there is cer- 
tainly no necessity to send it. But that is as you shall think 
good. However, 1 will send you a copy perhaps firom 
Lanuvium, unless it turns out that I come to Rome. But 
you shall know to-morrow. 

' Vcieilius wa& one of the co-heirs of Scapula. 
* Whu WHS luktng an un/aii price. .See p. 3if9. 
" Though my eslablishmeni wi4it to go to Rome. 
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DXCI (A XII, 46 AND 47, S I) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTUKA, 15 MaV 

1 SHALL conquer my feelings, I think, and go from Lanuvium 
to Tusculum. For either I must for ever give up the use of 
that property — for the sorrow will remain unchanged, only 
somewhal less evident — or I must regard it as immatcnid 
whcthec I go now or ten years hence.' For it will not re- 
mind me a whit more vividly than the thoughts by which t 
am racked day and rught What then, you will say, can 
literature do nothing for you? In this particular I fear rather 
the reverse. For perhaps I should have been less sensitive 
without it. In a cultivated mind there is no coarse libre, no 
insensibility. Yes, do come as you suggest, but not if it is 
inconvenient to you. One letter and its answer will be 
enough. I will even come to see you if necessary. So that 
shall be as you find it possible. 



DXCir (A XII. 47, §§ I, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Lanuvium (16 May) 

About Mustela' do as you say in your letter, though it is a 
Ug business. All the more am I incHning to Clodia. How- 
ever, in either case we must find out about the moneydue from 
Faberius.* On that subject it will do no harm if you talk to 
Balbus, telling him indeed — what is the fact — that we neither 
will nor can buy unless we recover that debt, and should not 
\'enture upon it whilst any doubt remained on that poinL 
But when is Clodia to be at Rome, and at what do you value 



Bee p. 7$t, note 



S«e p. 313. 



Sec p. «5o. 
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her property? My eyes are quite turned in her direction : 
not but that I should prefer the other, but it is a serious 
venture ; and it is besides difficuh to outbid one irtio is at 
once eager, rich, and an heir. Though in the matter of 
eagerness I shall yield to none ; in other respects we are in a 
w^ker position. But of this when we meet 



DXCIII (A XII, 47, § Sf AND 48. S I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Lanxtvium (17 May) 

Yes, go on to publish Hirdus's book. As to Fhilotimus, I 
think the same as you do. I can see that the market value 
of your house will go up with Csesar for a neighbour.* I am 
expecting my letter-carrier to-day : he will give me news of 
Pilia and Attica. I can easily beheve that you are glad to be 
at home. But I should like to know how much you have 
still to do, or whether you have finished by this time. I 
expect you at Tusoilum, and the more because you wrote 
word to Tiro that you were coming, and added that you 
thought it necessary. 



DXCIV (A XII, 45. §§ 2. 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 17 May 

As to Attica, — excellent ! Your depression makes me un- 
easy, though you say in your letter that it is nothing. I shall 
find being at Tusculum all the more convenient that I shall 

I That is, a statue of Caesar in the temple of Qutrinus on the Quirinal 
(Dio, 47, 45). The house of Atticus was on the Quirinal, near the 
temple of Salus. See vol. i., p. 187 [A iv, 11]. 
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gel letters from you more frequently and shall see you 
personally from time to time. In other respects life was 
more tolerable at Astura, but the thoughts tliat rc-open 
my wounds do not give me greater pain here than there ; 
though after all, wherever I am, they are ever with me. I 
mentioned your '* neighbour " ' Ca^ar to you because I leaml 
about it from your own letter. 1 would rather he shared 
temples with Quirinus than with "Safety." Yes, publish 
Hlrtius.^ For i entertained precisely the opinion expressed 
in your letter, that while our friend's ability was shewn by it, 
the purpose of discrediting Cato was rendered ridiculous. 



DXCV (A XII. 50) 

TO A'lTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tt/scui.UM, 18 May 

As your arrival cheered, so your departure has depressed me. 
Wherefore, as soon a3 you can, that is, after attending 
Sextus's auction, repeat your visit. Even one day will do 
me good, to say nothing of the pleasure. I would come to 
Rome myself, that we might enjoy each other's society, // 1 
could sec my way on a curtain matter. 



DXCV I (A XII, 48 AND 49) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscutUM, 19 May 

I KELT all along how much good your presence was doing 
mc, but I feel it much more since your departure. Wliere- 

' Sec bull Iciier. 

* See pp. 24^, 35CX The tract of Hlnius conlitiiieil a campUineniuy 
rderaooe 10 Cicero himielf. 
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fore» as I wrote to you before, either I must come bodily to 
you or you to me, is may be posable. Yesterday, not much 
a/ter you left my house, I think, some mt:n from the city, as 
they seemed, brought me a message and a letter from " Caius 
Marius, son of Gaius, grandson of Gaius," ', written at great 
length : " they begged me in the name of our relationship to 
them, in the name of the famous Marius on whom I had 
composed a poem,' in the name of the eloquence of bis 
grandfather L. Cassius, to undertake his defence," — he then 
stated his case in full detail. J wrote back to say that he 
had no need of counsel, as all power was in the hands of his 
relation Cscsar, who was a most excellent and fair-minded 
man, but that I would support him. 

\Vhat times we live in ! To think that Curtius should be 
hesitating as to whether he should stand for the consulship ! ' 
But enough of this. I am anxious about Tiro. But I shall 
know directly how he is : for I sent a man yesterday to see, 
to whom also I entrusted a letter for you. I enclose a letter 
for my son. Please let me know what day is advertised for 
the sale of the pleasure-grounds. 

' Cicero quotes the full description that [his man gave of hfansclf. 
He was apparently an impufitor named Anutizs or lierophllus (a 
veterinary suqjcon), Iwt he claimed to be a grandson of the ^real Matius, 
and therefore a relation ni Cxsai, whose auat luUa wa^ wife of Maritut. 
He met the ynung Oclaviiis on his return after Munda, and he^ed him 
to acknowledge Tiis relationship, but wa^ CAi)lio>uiiJy thQU|>h potitehr 
rleclined. After Crsar's ai.sassi nation he again made a pairade of his 
relationship hv pul(io|; up the column raise't to niarlc the spot in the 
forum where Cxtor's body was burnt : this became the centre of mudi 
rinttng, and Antony at length interfered and put the would-be Manu« to 
death. See Letters UCCV, DCCVI, DCCVIl ; Nicola.s l>am. wV. Cl«. 
14'; Valer. Max. 1, 15, 3 ; App. /i. C. iii. 3, 3. Cicero would be his rjuast- 
relation through his cranrimothcr Gnttidia, whose brother adopted the 
younger Matins, the impostor's siip{)oscd father. L. Cassius the orator 
had a dnughlcr married to this s»mc yo«ng<rr Marius, and therefore 
claimed l>y the impostor as his mother. 

' See vol. i,, InliiKlucliun, p. xiv. 

" The same M. Curtius Postumus, whose expected aogorship in 
B.C. 49 Cicero laughed al. See vol. ii., p. 287. 
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DXCVH (A XII. 51) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 20 May 

Tiro is come back sooner than I hoped. Nicias has also 
arrived, and 1 hear that Valerius is coming to^Jay. How- 
ever many they may be, I shall still be more alone than if you 
were here by yourself. But I expect you, at any rate after 
you liave done with Peduceeus.' You however give some hints 
of an earlier date; but that must be as you find it possible. 
As to Vergitius,'' it is as you say. Yet what I should like 
to know is when the auction is to be. 1 see you are of 
opim'on that the letter should be sent to Ctesar. Well ! I 
was very much of that opinion also, and the more so that 
there is not a word in it unbecoming the most loyal of 
citizens, that is, as loyal as the state of the times permit, to 
which all political writcn: leach us that we must bow. But 
observe, I stipulate that your Coesarian friends read it first.' 
So please see to it But unless you clearly understand that 
they approve, it must not be sent. Now you will detect 
whether they really approve or only pretend to do so. 
Pretence will in my eyes be equivalent to rejection. You 
must probe that question. 

Tiro told me what you thought ought to be done about 
Caerellia: that it was unbecoming to me to be in debt; 
that you were in favour of an assignment : * 

' That U, ihv auction of S«xtus reduuro&. S«c pp. 155, 268. 
' One of the \u:\fi of Smniila. See pp. 24I, 852. 

* He tneauifi Oppius and Halhus. 

* Tlial is, ofMiincdelrt* to himself. He was lo assign tiitinloC»:reIlin 
in pfLyment of hix debt to her. If wc translatr it "note of bond " — tui 
though (bat vrovld clear Cicero of his debt — we »ibonlil be roIlowiDg the 
arecracDt of Mr. Micawbcr. The point ff the qu'itation Is that there 
» a great chance of Cicero not being able lo get the debit (o hintseir 
p«id. For the word frricriftio 3«e wl. i., p. 301 {Alt, iv. tj). 

111. S 
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" Fear this and oot the oihcr? poaung strange 1 " ' 

But this and much besides when we meet. However, we 
must suspend the payment of the debt to Cserellia till we 
know about Mcton and Faberius. 



DXCVni (A Xll, 52) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLiTM, 31 May 

You know L. Tuiliua Montanus, who has gone abroad with 
my son. I have received a letter from his sister's husband 
saying that Montanus owes Plancus twenty-five sestertia 
(about ^2oo) as security for Flaminius ; and that you had 
received some request from Montanus on that subject. I 
should be much obliged if you could assist him either by 
making an application to Plancus, if that is necessary, or by 
any other way. 1 think myself bound to do something for 
him. If it happens that ypu know more about the business 
than I do, or if you think application should be made to 
Plancus, please write and tell me, that I may know how the 
matter stands and what sort of application ought to be made. 
I am waiting to hear what you have done about the letter to 
Caisiar. About Silius 1 don't so very much care. Yes, you 
must secure cither the grounds of Scapula or Clodia. But 
you seem to have some hesitation about Clodia — is it as to 
ihe time of her return or as to whether her grounds are for 
sale? But what is this I hear of Spinther hanng divorced 
his wife? ' As to the Latin language, set your mind at ease. 
You will say — *' What, when you write on such subjects ? " * 

^ A line Trom some unknown comedy, often quoted by Cicero. 

' The wife fif P. C^imeliu.^ Lenlulus Sjiinlher was CaxUia Metella, 
who was believed to have inirigacd with Oolabclla (sec p. 44), and 
with /t60jii;s, son of the actor (liar. So/, ii. 3, 239). 

' Philosophy — in which the Greek terms would be difficult to icpn- 
KDt in Latin, 
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They are translauons. They don't cost so much trouble 
therefore ; I only contribute the language, in which I am 
well provided. 



DXCIX (A xn, 53) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (22 Mav) 

Though I have nothing to write about to you, I write all 
the same, because it makes me think that I am talking to 
you. I have Nicias and Valerius with me here. I am ex- 
pecting a letter from you early to-day. Perhaps there will be 
another in the afternoon, unless your Epirus correspondence 
hindere you, which I do not wish to interrupt I am sending 
you letters for Marcianus and Montanus. Please put them 
into the same packet, unless you chance to have already de- 
spatched It. 



DC (A XIJl, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tusculum, 23 May 

In your letter to my son you spoke with a serious gravity, 
and yet with a moderation which nothing could surpass. It is 
exactly what 1 should have wished. Your letters to the 
TuUii ' also are extremely wise. So either these letters will 
fulfil their object or we must think of other measures. 

As to money moreover I perceive that you are making 
ever^* effort or rather have done so. If you succeed, I shall 
owe the suburban pleasure-grounds to you. There is indeed 
no other kind of property that I should prefer, principally of 

' MarcUnat and Moatonas of the previous lettei, tfulh ml Aibenit 
wilh yuung Cicefo. 
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course for the purpose which I have resolved to carry out. 
And in r^ard to this you relieve my impatience by your pro- 
mise, or rather your undertaking as to this summer. In the 
second place, there is nothing that can possibly be better 
adapted for my declining years and for an alleviation of my 
melancholy. My eagerness for this drives me at times to 
wish to spur you on. But I suppress the impulse : for I 
have no doubt that, when you know me to be very much set 
on a thing, your eagerness will surpass my own. Accord- 
ingly I look upon it as already done. 

I am anxious to hear what those friends of yours * decide 
as to the letter to Caesar. Nicias is as devoted to you as he 
is bound to be, and is greatly delighted at your remembering 
him. I am indeed strongly attached to our friend Peducseus. 
For I have on the one hand transferred to him all the 
esteem which I had for his father, and on the other I love 
him for his own sake as much as I loved the other, — but it 
is you tljat I love the most for wishing us to be thus 
mutually attached. If you inspect the pleasure-grounds and 
tell me about the letter, you will give me something to write 
to you about : if not, I shall yet write something. For a 
subject will never be quite wanting. 



DCI (A XIII, 2, § i) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (24 May) 

Your promptitude pleases me better than the contents of 
your letter.' For what could be more insulting ? However, 

' Balbus and Oppius. 

* There is notmng to shew to what this refers ; but the next letter 
shews that Atticus had had to tell Cicero that Oppius and Balbus 
did not approve of his letter to CEesar. Perhaps they thought it too 
didactic, and unbecoming in Cicero's position. He would be particularly 
sensitive on that point, as he had plumed himself on being able to offer 
political advice which might affect the situation. See pp. 261, 262. 
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I am by this time hardened to such things, and have divested 
myself of all human feelings, I look fonA-ard to your letter 
to-day, not that I expect anything new, for what should 
there be ? But all the same 



DCn (A XIU, 27} 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (25 May) 

I HAD always determined, and on very good grounds, that 
your friends should read my letter to Ciesar before it was 
sent. If I had acted otherwise, 1 should have bt;en want- 
ing in courtesy to them, and almost rash in regard to my 
own danger in case my letter should prove offensive to 
him. Now your friends have acted frankly, and have 
obliged me by not suppressing their opinion ; but best of 
all by suggesting so many alterations, thai I have no reason 
for writing it all over again. iVnd yet, in the matter 
of the Parthian war, what ought I to have kept in view 
except what I thought was Caesar's wish ? ' What, in Cact, 
was the point of my letter at all except to say smooth 
things to him?' Do you suppose that if I had wanted to 
give him the advice which I thought best, I should have 
been at a loss for language? Therefore the whole letter is 
altogether superduous. l-'or when no great " hit " is possible, 
and a " miss," however slight, would bring unpleasant conse- 
quences, what need to run the risk ? Especisilly as it occurs 
to me that, as I have nut written to him before, he will 
think that I should probably not have written had not the 
war been over Moreover, I fear his chinking that I meant 

' The FftrthiMu were ngain thretitcniDg Syrtn, «tKl Orwt sccmt to 
luve let it be known tbu he wished tu lead ui anny igainkl them. 
He was. in fact, preparing to do so wtieo he wmt «5saaaiiiiJeH. 

" MtWii'a, a strong woid. Speaking frankly to Attkua, Cicero nuke* 
no concealment nf his real di&liite nf Cesar** policy and of his own un- 
willing snbmiKsion to/ptx4 majntrt. 
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this as a sop for my "Cato." There is no more to be said. 
I am extremely sorry I wrote it; nor could anything in this 
affair havu fallen out more in accordance with my wishes, 
than to find that my intrusion is not approved. For I should 
have found myself also involved with that party, and among 
them with your relative.' But to return to the pleasure- 
grounds. I absolutely will not have you go to them unless 
entirely convenient to yourself. There is no hurry. \Vhat- 
ever happens let us devote our efforts to Faberius. How- 
ever, tell mc the day of the auction, if you know it. The 
bearer of this has just come from Cum?e, and as he reported 
that Attica was quite recovered, and said that he had a 
letter from her, I have sent him straight to you. 



DCIII (A XIII, 28 AND 29, § I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
TuscuLUM {a6 May) 



As you are going to inspect the pleasure-grounds to-day, I 
shall hear of course to-mgrrow what you think of them. 
About Kaberius again you will write when he has arrived. 

As to the letter to Cresar, believe my solemn assertioa, 
— I cannot ! Nor is it the dishonour of the thing that deters 
me, though it ought to do so most of all. For where is the 
disgrace of flattery, in view of the disgrace of Uving at all ? 
But as I began by saying, it is not the dishonour that deters 
me : and, indeed, I only wish it could — for then I should 
have been the man I ought to be — but I cannot think of 
anything to say. For those e.\hortations addressed to Alex- 
ander by men of eloquence and learning — think of the cir- 
cumstances In which they were delivered ! Here was a 
young man fired with ambition for the purest glory, de- 
siring to have some suggestions made to him as to how to 
win undying fame, and they exhort him to follow honour. 
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There is no lack of something to say in such a case. But 
what can I say? Nevertheless, I had raughhewn what 
seemed to mo a kind of model. Because there were some 
thtJigs in it which were slightly coloured beyond the actual 
facts — present and past — adverse criticisra is provoked, and 
I am not sorry for it For if that letter had reached its 
destination, believe me, I should have repented it Why, 
don't you see that even that famous pupil of Aristotle, dis- 
tinguished for the very best ability and the most perfect 
conduct, no sooner gnt the title of king than he became 
haughty, cruel, and ungovernable? Well now, do you think 
that thiir god of the procession, this messmate of Quirinus,' 
is likely to be gratified by temperate letters such as 1 should 
write? In truth, I would rather that he felt annoyed at not 
receiving what I had not written, than disapprove of what 1 
had. In fine, let it be as he pleases. What was goading 
me on to action, at the time I put the " Archimedian prob- 
lem " ' before you, is now all gone. By Heaven, I am now 
actually desirous — and much more earnestly — of that same 
misfortune of which I was then afraid,* or any other he 
chooses. Unless anytliing else prevents you, pray come to 
me : you will be very welcome. Nicias having been urgently 
summoned by Dolabella — for I read the letter — has gone 
against my will, yet at the same time on my advice. What 
follows I have written with my own hand. 

While 1 was by way of questioning Nicias about other 
matters in regard to men of learning, we fell upon the subject 
of Thalna. He did not speak highly of his genius, but said 
that he was steady and of good character. But whai follows 
did not seem to me to be satisfactory. He said that he 
knew him to have lately tried to marry Comificia, daughter 
of Quintus, who was quite an old woman and had often 

' Ailndtng to Ciewr's statue in the temple of QairinuB {see p. »SS), 
and to his ran twing carried with those of the eods in the procesnoo 
with which ihc iuJi Ctntnus weie opeocil (Suet. Ittt. 76). See p. 
310. 

• See p. S5. 

' Of lofting iihuid upon Ctcsur'tfiivaur. This shews a deodedcbAnge 
in the tone of Cicero's referencea to Cxsar. Thccxtniotdiniry honours 
voted \o him after (he ttcws of Miimla — amnnc whicih vrss (he life 
dictator^iip — may icconnt for this, as dcitroying sU hope of a corutitu- 
(ional govcniment. 
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been married before : that the ladies did not accept his pro- 
posal iK'^iauiie lliey found that bis property did not amount 
to more than Soo urstertia. I thought you ought to know 
this.' 



DCIV (A Xlir, 29, §§ 2. 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (27 May) 

( WAR informed about the suburban pleasure-grounds by youi 
letter and by Chrysippus. In the villa, the vulgarity of 
which I have known of old, I see that nothing or very little 
has been changed : however, he praises the larger bath, and 
says that of the smaller one winter apartments might be 
made. Therefore, a small covered fjassage will have to be 
added, the building of which on the same scale as the one I 
canslrucLcd at Tusculum will cost about half less in that 
district. For the erection of the fane also, which I desire, 
nothing could be better suited than the grove which I used 
to know. But at that time it was not at all frequented, now 
I hear it is very much so. I couldn't have anything I 
should like better. In this matter " in heaven's name indulge 
my whim." ' All i have to say more is — if Faberius pays his 
debt, don't stop to inquire the price : outbid Otho. I don't 
think, however, that he will lose his head about it, for I 
think I know the man. Moreover, I am told that he has 
been so hard hit, that I don't think that he is a buyer. 
Otherwise would he have let it come to the hammer? But 
why discuss tlrnt ? If you get the money from Faberius, let 
us purchase even at a high price : if not, we can't do it even 
at a low one. So then we must go to Ciodia. From her 
also \ seem to have more hope, because, in the first place, 

' luveotius Thalna was perhapii * candidate for the hand of Allicus's 
d&ughter Attica (pioperly C?ecilia), who eventually married Agrippa. 

* roy rv^%' piau »roo<; Sniv Tporra^Cfi^aap, The !ast wntd — of which 
the I^Atin marigtrari U a tianalft'.ion— seems o&i)* to <jccui in Acts, xiU. 
18. 
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Ibe property is much less costly, and in the next place, 
Dolabella's debt ' seems so safe that I feel certain of being 
also able to get ready money to pay for it. Enough about 
the pleasure-gardens. To-morrow I shall see you, or hear 
some reason for your not coming : I expect it will be in con- 
nexion with Fabcrius. But do come, if you can. 




DCV (A xrir. 2, §§ i, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLuu {2^ Mav) 

Pleask order the letters to be delivered to Oppius and 
Balbus ; and, by the way, see Piso whenever you can about 
the gold. If Faberius comes to town, you wiil please see 
that I am credited with the right amount, if there is to be any 
crediting at all.* You will leam what it is from Eros. 
Ariarathes son of AHobarzanea ^ has come to Rome. He 
wants, I suppose, to buy some kingdom from Caesar. For, 
as at present situated, he hasn't a foot of ground to call his 
own. After all, our friend Stxtus — as a sort of official en- 
tertainer — ha.<i monopolized him, for which I am not sorry. 
However, as I am very intimate with his brothers, owing to 
the great services I did them, I am writing to invite him to 
stay in my house. As I was sending Alexander for that 
purpose, I have given him this letter to take. 

* The dowry of Tullk, which Dolabella owed slier Ibe divaicc 
' The debt 0/ Fsbcrius, Carsac's secret&r>*, lo Cicero, so pflcn mcn- 
tioDcd. Me p. za3, etc Thi^re seems lo have been some question u to 
a payncnl in gold— perhaps in foteign coin. See p, 271. 

^ The king of Cappadoda whom Cicero had uij^rfed and saved hi 
B.C H'S^- See vol. it., p, 102. S^xtus a Sextus Pcducanu. 





On the morning of the aSth Detneas handed me a lei 
written the day before, according to which I should expect' 
you to-day or to-morrow. But while longing for your 
arri\ul, It is I aftei all, as I think, who will Hinder 
you. For I don't suppose the Faberius business will be 
so promptly settled, even if it is ever to he so, as not to 
cause some delay. Come when you can then, since your 
arrival is still deferred. I should be much obliged if you 
would send me the books of Dicrcarchus which you mention : 
add also the book of the " Descent." ' As to ihe letter to 
Cjesar, my mind is made up. And yet the very thing which 
your friends assert that he writes — 'that he will not go against 
the Parthians until everything; is settled at home — is exactly 
the advice I gave all through that letter. I told him to do 
whichever he chose : that he might rely on my support. No 
doubt he is waiting for that, and is not likely to do anything 
except on my advice ! Pray let us dismiss all such follies, 
and let us at least be half-free. That we can obtain by 
holding our tongues and living in retirement. 

Yes, approach Otho as you suggest, and finish that busi- 
ness, ray dear Atticus : for I can hit on no other place where 
I can at once keep away from the forum and enjoy your 
society. As to the price however, the following occurs to 
me. Gaius Albanius is the nearest neighbour : he bought 
I, coo ittgera of M. Pilius, as far as ] can remember, for 
11,500 sestertia^ Prices are lower all round now. But we 
must add a great desire to buy, in which, with the exception 



' A description oFa descent into the CAve of Trophoniu.s in lkt^oda. 

' A 1,000 iugtra amount: to 625 English acre» ; 11,500 i^f/erft'a to 
■bout £,^z,QOfy That gives about jCi47 P" ("^e, whidi for property 
close lo the city is not perhaps loo much. 
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of Otho, I do not think we shall have aiiy competitor. But 
you will be able to influence hira personally : you could have 
done so still more easily if you had had Canus with you. 
What vulgar gluttony ! I am ashamed of his father.' Write 
by return if you want to say anything. 




DCVII (A xm, so) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
TuscuLUM, 28 May 



I AM sending you back Q. Cicero's letter.' How hard- 
hearted of you not tu bt: agitated by his dangers ) He has 
something to say against me also. I am sending you half 
the letter. For the other half» with the account of his 
achievements, 1 think you have in duplicate. I have sent a 
letter-carrier to Cumx to-day. I have given him your letter 
to Veslorius, which you had given Pharnaces. I had Just 
sent Deraeas to you when Eros arrived, but there was 
nothing new in the letter he brought except that the auction 
was to last two days. So you will come after it is over, as 
you say ; and I hope with the Faberius affiur settled. But 
Eros says that he won't settle to-day : he thinks he will to- 
morrow morning. You must be very polite to him. But 
such flatteries are almost criminal. I shall see you, I hope, 
the day after to-morrow. If you can do so from any source, 
find out who Mummius's ten legates were. Polybius doesn't 
give their names. I remember the consular .^binus and 

* Thii may refer to some story of young QuJntus. But we cunot be 
tan. 

' The younger Qainlus Cicero wu with Cxsar in Spftia. He Ap- 
pears in nave written lo his uncle Atticus, making the man of lus 
adventures. His habit of romindnc is aguo illusiniied in L«ltet DCCL 
(ilu. XV. 31). Some editors put tliis paragraph (down to " lo-diy "} at 
the end of Letlei DCItl ; but it ■eemii' nn mnre in place (here, luiil 
\ea.\a this letter bcgiooing with <i aSn//, withom anyone for ti to tder 
to. 
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Spurius Mummius : I think Hortensius told me Tuditanus ; 
but in libo's annals Tuditanus was praetor fourteen years 
after Mummius's consulship. That certainly doesn't square 
with it. I have in my mind a Political Conference, to be 
held at Olympia or where you will, after the manner of your 
friend Dicaearchus.' 



DCVIII (A XIII, 2, § 3, AND 3, § I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscULVM, 29 May 

So the auction of Peducseus is to-morrow. Come when you 
can, therefore. Although perhaps Faberius wilt delay you ; 
yet as soon as you are free. Our friend Dionysius complains 
loudly, and with some justice after all, that he is so long 
away from his pupils. He has written a long letter to me, 
and I believe also to you. In my opinion he will be still 
longer away. Yet I could have wished it were otherwise, 
for I miss him much. I am hoping for a letter from you : 
that is, not just yet, for I am writing this answer early in the 
morning. 



DCIX (a XIII, 32) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 29 May 

Having received a second letter from you to-day I did not 
wish you to be content with only one from me. Yes, pray 
do as you say about Faberius. For on our success in that 

^ He itf^rderring to the ten commissioners sent out to settle the 
aflnuTS of the towns of Achaia after the destruction of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, B.c. 146. They drew out constitutions for the several towns, 
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depends entirely what I have in my mind. If that idea hod 
never occurred to me I should, believe me, have been as in- 
different to that as I am about everytliing else. \Vbcrcfore 
as you arc doing at present^and I am sure it cannot be 
improved upon — push the matter on : don't let it rest : carry 
it through. Please send me both the books of Dicsearchus 
—on the " Soul " and on the *' Descent" I can't find his 
" Tripoliticus " and his letter to Arisloxenus. I should be 
specially glad to have these three books ; they would bear 
upon what I have in my mind. ** Torquatus " is at Rome : 
1 have ordered it to be given to you. "Catulus" and 
'* Lucullus " I think you have already. To these books a 
new preface has been added, in which both of them are 
spoken of with commendation. I wish you to have these 
compositions,' and there arc some others. You didn't quite 
understand what I said to you about the ten legates, I suppose, 
because I wrote in shorthand. HTiat I wanted to know was 
about Tuditanus. Hortensius once told me that he was one 
of the ten. I see in Libo's annals that hu was praetor in 
the consulship of P. PopiUus and P. Rupilius." Could be 
have been a ie^^atus fourteen years before he was prajtor, 
unless his quaestorship was very late in life?' And I don't 
think that that was so. For I notice that he easily obtained 

which Polybtos wu ctnployed Iq explaio lo the inhablutnls. The 
lnli£>ur^ of the commisfiioncfs occupied «x months, and PolybiuB thinks 
that ihcy di/l a vwy noMc piece of w«>rk in the way of constitution- 
building. lleiiceGceio meani tocho<Meil)eni as speakers Ln a dialogue 
on constitutions, which, however, was never composed (Folyb. xxxis. 
1 5- 16). 

' Litems (sec vol, i., p. 34). " Tortiualus iiteanH the first book of 
ihe Je Finibui, "Catulus" and "Lucullus" the first and second 
books of the Anu/etnitA, in which ihey are the speakers. 

■ B.C. 13a. 

' For the ten coramissioneis io the PelopnnnesuA. s«c p. zSS. Cicero '< 
difliculty 1» this. To be a commissioner in B.r. 146 a man must have 
been a senator, (hnt is, he must at leftAt hjive been quziUor in B.C. 147 
(at latest). Hut if Tuditaitav wns rju^i^sior in B.r. 147 and obuined 
(he praflonhip in hU i^ular year {/e^ifima anit-n) he would be pr:ctor 
in li.C> 139; whereas Tudttanus was not quiestor lill R.C I45 and 

er*to* UIl B.C. 13a. seven years late. The nolution i* gi%-en in Letter 
tCXIt. 1i wa.>^ a son who w-a£ ciii Mtor in n.c. 145, pr:etor in R.r. 133. 
The commiisioner was his fathrr and had held hii ofiices (nnl, how- 
ever, the oonsubhip) many yeara before, arul therefore was eligible 
for the coinmiuionenhip in B.C. 146. 
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the curulc magistracies in his regular years. However, I 
did not know that Postumius, whose statue you say you 
remember in the Isthmus, -was one of them. He is the man 
who was consul vrith L. LucuUus.' I have lo thank you for 
this addition of a very suitable person to my " Conference." 
So please see to the rest, if you can, that I may make a fine 
show even with my dramatis persona. 



DCX (A xin, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TUSCULUM, 30 Mav 

Vbs, the debtors you mention appear to be so satisfactory 
that my only hesitation arises from the fact thai you seem 
to have doubts. The fact is, I don't like your referring the 
matter to me. What ! was I to manage my own business 
without your advice ? But, after all, 1 quite understand that 
you do so more from your habitual caution than becau 
you doubt the soundness of the debtors. The fact is, you 
don't think well of Coelius, and you don't want a multiplicity 
of debtors. In both sentiments I concur. We must there- 
fore be content with the present list* Sooner or later, 
indeed, you would have had to go security for me even in 
the auction with which we are now concerned.* All then 

■ 1.0. 1$!, 

^ The question U of certAin deliu due to Faberias, which he offers t< 
asngn to Cicero in pnyuient of the money owed lo him (see p. 265] J 
Cicero is satisfied with the Itsi of tumes ; liut Atticus would ralher] 
have had one name, <jt at leait fewer, mid yel iKieii not approve of th< 
■ubstilution of Csciioii for all or some of them. Thereupoa Cicero says^ 
that they had better make the be&l of the Its! as, \\ stands. 

' The aoclion of the h!*rti Sfapulani which Cioero had contem- 
plated buying for TuUia's shrine. He goes on to say thai Anims, noj 
doubt, would have to he his security for the purchase-money till ttie^ 
debts above-mentioned were got in, but a correspond inj;; lime at grnce 
can be ohlaineil fiorii the vendor*, sti that AlUcu>'s guarantee would not 
be called upon, and the money would be paid out of bui own pocket. 
This sense I think can be fairly got from the text as given by Tyrrell 
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shall be provided from my own pocket : but a» to the delay 
in getting in the debts, I think — if we do but hit upon what 
we want — that a rime of grace may be obtuned from the 
auctioneer, and at any rate from the heirs. 

See about Crispus and Mustela, and let me know what 
the share of the two is. I had already been informed of 
the arrival of Brutus;' for my freedman yKgypta brought 
me a letter from him. I am sending it to you, because it 
is expressed in obliging terms. 



DCXI (A XII, 5, § 2) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 31 May 

Y&s, inquire about Cselius " as you say ; I know nothing. 
We ought to ascertain his character, not only his means. 
Do the same as to Hortensius and Verginius, if you feel 
any doubt : yet I don't think you will easily find anybody 
more eligible, as far as I can see. Yes, negotiate with 
Mustela in the manner you suggest, when Crispus arrives. 
I have written to tell Avius to inform PIso of the facts, with 
which he is well acquainted, as to the gold." For I quite 
agree with you : that business has dragged on too long, and 
we must now call In money from all directions. I have no 
difficulty in seeing that you neither do nor think of any- 
thing but what is to my interests, and that it is by my 
business that your eagerness to visit me is foiled. But I 
imagine you by my side, not merely becaiise you are em- 
ployed in my service, but also because I seem to see how 
you are acting. And, indeed, not a single hour which you 
devote to my business escapes my observation. 

I see that Tubulus was pnetor in the consulship of 



and F'uner ; but it ti v^f likd^ canujit 
jects a m< ip'tur omnia. 

' From hU proidooe of Gallia Ciulfnna. 
Criipus were two of ibe co-bcirs of ScruuU. 

' Sm previous letter. ' See p. 265. 



Dt. Reid, in particaliu', re- 
MusteU and Mardua 
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Lucius Metellus and Quintus Maxiinus.^ At present I 
should like to ascertain in what consulship Pablius Soevola, 
the Pontifex Maximus, was tribune. I tJtitii it was in that 
of Caepio and Fompeius : * for he was praetor in the year of 
Lucius Furius and Sextus Atilius.' Please therefore tell 
me the year of Tubulus's tribunate, and, if you can, on 
what chaj^ he was tried. And pray look to see whether 
Lucius Libo, who brought in the bill about Servios Galba, 
was tribune in the consulship of Censorinus and Manilias, 
or T. Quincdus and Manius Adlius/ Also I am puzzled 
about Brutus's epitome of ^e history of Fannius. I put 
down what I found at the end of that epitome, and ta^ng 
it as my guide, I stated that Fannius — ^the author of the 
history — was son-in-law to Laelius. But you proved to 
demonstration that I was wrong. Now Brutus and Fannius 
refute you. However, I had good authority — that of Hor- 
tensius — for my statement as it appears in the " Brutus." * 
Please therefore set this matter right. 



DCXII (F IV, 12) 

SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (AT 

TUSCULUM) 

Athens, 31 May 

Servius sends many good wishes to Cicero. Though I 
know that I shall be giving you no very pleasant news, 

^ B.C. 142. L. Tubulus was accused of taking a bribe whea presiding 
at a trial for murder {de Fin. 2, % 54). 

• B.c. 141. 
^ B.C. 136. 

• B.C. 150 or 149. The crime of Servius Galba was the treacherous 
treatment of the Lusitaoi, whom he sold as slaves, though they had sur- 
rendered on promise of freedom. He was impeached by L. Scnbonins 
Libo in B.C. 147 (according to Livy, Ep. 49), who was supported by one 
of the last speeches made by Cato the censor. See Brutus^ § 89, where 
Cicero says that the Lusitaui were killed. 

• Brutus, I loi. 
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yet since chance and nature bear the sway among us men, 
I thought it incumbent on me to give you information of 
whatever kiiid it might be. On the z^rd of May, un sailing 
into the Piheus, 1 met my colleague M. Marcellus,' and 
spent the day there in order to enjoy his society. Next day, 
when 1 parted from him with the design of going from 
Athens to Bceolia, and fmishing what remained of my legal 
business, ".he told me that he intended to sail round Cape 
Maica and make for Italy. On the third day after that, just 
as I was mtending to start from Athens, at the tenth hour 
of the night my friend Publius Postumiu.s called on me 
with the information that my colleague M. Marcellus just 
after dinner had been stabbed with a dagger by his friend 
P. Magius Cilo, and had received two wounds, one in the 
stomach, a second in the head behind the car ; but that 
hopes were entertained that he might survive ; and that 
Magius had killed himself afterwards. He added that he had 
been Rent by Marcellus to tell me this, and to ask me to 
send some physicians. Accordingly, 1 summoned some 
physicians, and immediately started just as .day was break- 
ing. \Vlien I was not far from l*irjeus, a slave of Acidinu-s 
met me bearing a note containing the infornmlion that 
Marcellus had expired a little before daybreak. So tbere is 
a man of most illustrious character cut off in a most dis- 
tressing manner by the vilest of men. His personal 
enemies had spared him in consideration of his character ; 
but one of his own friends was found to inflict death upon 
him. However, I continued my journey to his tent. There 
I found two freedmen and a few slaves : they said the rest 
had run away in terror, because their master had been, 
killed in front of the tent.* I was obliged to carry him 
back to the city in the same litter in which I had ridden 
down and to use my own bearers : and there, considering 
the means at my disposal at Athens, 1 saw to his having an 



' Thw ji ihe M. Marcellus, whose reBtoratiwi by C;«ar called out 
Cioeio'^ srcnsloital ipev<:}i frv MarttlUi. Wn yuil li«n consul with 
Snlpicius in ii.c. 31. Mia asuistoation appear'^ 10 have amen frora 
jealousy nn the {Aft of Cilo, whn had mil )wen recalled. 

' The e^mtntUT or anucs. Sulpiciu» hail lieen a(iiiiMiileil \ff Cmat 
to CDvrrn Gri.*cce. Seep. 136, 

'^Slavei of « munl«c4l itMiler were liatile to he put lo tleath. 

UL T 
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honourable funeral. I could not induce the Athenians to 
grant him a place of burial within the city,* as they alleged 
that they were prevented by religious scruples &om doing 
so; and it is a fkct that they had never granted that 
privilege to anyone. But they allowed us, which was the 
next best thing, to bury him in any gymnasium we chose.' 
We chose a place in the most famous gymnasiudi in the 
world — that of the Academy — and there we burnt the body, 
and afterwards saw to these same Athenians giving out a 
contract for the construction of a marble monument over 
him. So I think I have done all for him alive and dead 
required by our colleagueship and close connexion. Good- 
bye. 

31 May, Athens. 



DCXIII (A xm, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, I June 

I HAVE received the result of your kind labours as to the 
ten legates. I agree with you about Tuditanus ; it was his 
son that was quaestor the year after the consulship of 
Mummius.^ 

Well, since you repeatedly ask me whether I am satisfied 
about the debtors, I also repeatedly tell you in answer that X 
am satisfied/ If you can come to any settlement with 
Fiso, do so. For I think Avius will fulfil his obligations. 
I wish you could come before Brutus ; but if you can't, at 
least stay with me when he comes to Tusculum. It is of 

' Athens was a Udera civitas, and had complete management of in- 
tenkal aflkirs. The Athenians had been rather Pompeian in sympathy, 
and were perhaps afraid to shew special favour now to a pronunent 
member of the beaten party. 

^ That is, in the grounds about a gymnasium. 

^ B.C. 145. See anU, p. 269. * See p. 270. 
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great importance to me that we should be together. And 
you will be able to ascertain the day if you tell your servant 
to ask. 



DCXIV (A XIII, 5) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TUSCULUH, 2 JUNE 

I HiU> thought that Spurius Mummius was one of the ten 
legates ; but he was, of course — as was natural — a itj^a/us 
to his brother. For lie was at the capture of Corinth. I 
am sending "Torquatus"' to you. Yes, do talk to Silius, 
as you suggest, and urge him on. He said the day for 
payment was not in May ; ' he didn't deny thai it was the 
day you mention. But pray be careful about this business, 
as you always arc. As to Crispus and Mustela * — of course : 
as soon as you have come to any settlement As you 
promise to be with me by the time Brutus comes, that 's 
enough : especially as the intervening da>'s are being spent 
in important business of my own. 



DCXV (A XIII, 33, §§ 1-3) 

TO Arncus (at rome) 

Tu5ct;nrM, 3 Johe 

Astonishing carelessness! l^ you suppose that Balbns 
and Fabcrius only once told roe that the return was made? 

' .S€« p. i69. 

" I'hat i». for the pcfment of Ihe horli which Dc«io wished to buy 
(the Scof-ulMui. See p. 270. 
» Seeji. 571. 
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Why, I even sent a num at their bidding to make the 
turn. For they said that that was what the law rcqiiired. 
My freednum Philotimus made the return. I bcHeve yc 
know my cop>'i5t. Bui write, and tell me too that it has 
been settled. I am sending a letter to Faberius as you 
think I ought. But with Balbus I think you have come to 
some arrangement in the CapJtoI lo-day.* 

I have no scruple about V'ergihus : for 1 am not bound to 
consider him, and if I purchase, what right will he have to 
expostulate ? But see that he is not in Africa when the 
timu comes, like Cselius. As to the debt, please look into 
the matter along with Cispius : but if Plancus bids," then a 
difficulty arises. Yes, both of us wish you to come here, 
but this business on which you are engaged must on no 
account be abandoned. I am very glad to hear you say 
that you hope that Otho can be outbidden. As to the 
assignment on valuation we wilt consider, as you say, when 
we have begun discussing terms : although he did not say a 
word in his letter, except about the amount of land. Yes, 
talk to Piso, in case he may be able to do anything. I 
have received Dicxarchus's book, and 1 am waiting for his 
" 1 )escent." * If you will commission some one, he will find 
the information in the book containing the decrees of th 
senate in the consulship of Gna^us Cornelius and I.uci 
Mumtnius.* Your opinion about Tudilanus is very reaso: 
able, that at the time that he was at (he siege of Corinth— 
for Hortensius did not speak at random — he was quaestor or 
military tribune, and I rather think it was so. You will 
be able to ascertain from Antiochus, of course, in what 
year he was qusestor or military tribune. If he was neither, 

' This seems to be the return of income (fro/eitia) required by the Ayr 
/n/ia mtinieifla/is (B.C. 46). The first clause, as it is preserved, snys 
that if a man is aw&y from Rome, he must iostiuct his mui of business 
or agent (ifuei etus lugatia lurabit) \a make the return for him. See 
Bmns, Fonits lurit Komam, p. loi ■ 

' Reading kotlu in Capiteito. The MSS, have H. in Capitotio. It 
refers to \\\k return ox proj'essifi whicli, aecurding nnhetiiw, g 15, had to 
be entered in the public records {in tatuias puhiicas rejtrunda curatt) 
which were kept in the record office, the tabHiarium^ at (he foot of the 
Capitol. 






That is, for the herti Seefiuhiu. 
B.C. 146. 



See p. 266. 
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hunt him up and see whetheT he was among ^efirafuti^ or 
the attaches — alvays provided that he was engaged in that 
war at all. 



DCXVI (A XIII, 6, § 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuacuLOM (4 June) 

The Tuditanus you mention — great-grandfather of Horten- 
sius — I was quite unacquainted with, and I had imagined 
it to have been the son, who at that time could not have 
been a legatus? I hold it to be certain that Spurius Mum- 
mius was at Corinth. For tlic Spurius of our time, lately 
dead, frequendy used to recite to me his letters written iu 
witty verse sent to his friends from Corinth. But 1 feel 
sure he was Ugatus to his brother, not one of the ten. 
And, besides, I have bc-cn taught that it was not the custom 
of our ancestors to nominate on a commission men who 
WCTC related to the imperators, as we — in our ignorance of 
the best principles of government, or rather from careless- 
ness of lliem — sent Marcus LucuUus and Lucius Mura:na 
and others closely connected with him as commissioners to 
Lucius Lucullus."* But it is exceedingly natural that he 
should have been among the first of his brother's legates. 
What an amount of trouble you have taken — in busying 
yourself with such matters as these, in clearing up my diffi- 
culties, and in beiiig much less earnest iu youi own business 
than in mine I 

' The pnr/tcti accompanying a consol or proconsul in x prorince 
were officers of the c&valry, cnguic«n, etc., u we have <«cn in vol. I'i., 
p. 170. For the coohtuon beiweeti the elder uid yoanger Tnilltmnus, 
Me t>. 369. 

' BcdaiiM not yel a senator. 

* In the Mithridatic war, to organixe the province of Fontiu and 
Bitbynia (b.c. 68). 
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DCXVII (A XIII, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (8 June) 

I HAVE absolutely nothing to say to you. For you have 
only just left me, and shoitiy after your departiire have sent 
me tKick my note-book. Please see that the accompanying 
packet is delivered to Vestorius, and instruct some one to 
mquire whether there is any land of Quintus Staterius's, on 
his Fompeian or Nolan properties, for sale. Please send 
me Brutus's epitome of the annals of Oelins; and ask 
Philoxenus for Paiuetius " On Foresight." Be sure I see you 
and your party on the thirteenth. 

DCXVIII (A XIII, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (9 June) 

Sestius came to see me yesterday and so did Theopompus. 
He told me that a letter had arrived from Caesar to the 
eflFect that he was resolved to remain at Rome,' and that he 
gave as his reason the one mentioned in my letter' — for 
fear of his laws beir^ disregarded if he were away, just as 
his sumptxiary law Imd been. That is reasonable, and is 
what I had suspected. But one must give in to your 
friends, unless you think I might urge this same conclu- 
sion. He also told me that Lentulus had certainly divorced 
Metetla. But you know all that better than I. Write back 

* /.#., instead of undertaking the Parthian war, 

* The letter which was not sent, owii^ to the disapproval of Balbns 
and Oppius. 
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therefore anything you choose, so long as you write some- 
thing. For at the moment I cannot think of anything you 
arc likely to write about, unless by any chance you have 
seen )'our way at all in regard to Mustela, or have had an 
interview with Silius. 

Brutus arrived at his Tusculan villa yesterday between 
four and 6vc In the afternoon. To-day therefore he will 
see me, and I could have wished that you were here. I 
have m>'sclf given orders that he should be told that you 
had waited for his arrival as long as you could and would 
come if you were told of it, and that I would inform you at 
once, as I hereby do.' 



DCXIX (F VI, II) 

TO TREBIANUS (IN EXILE) 
(Rome, June) 

Hitherto I have felt nothing more than a natural affection 
for r>oIabella : i was under no obligation to him — for it 
never chanced to be necessary — and he was in my debt for 
my having stood by him in his hours of danger.' Now, 
however, I have become bound to him by so strong an 
obligation — lor having previously in regard to your property, 
and on the present occasion in the matter of your recall, 
gratified me to the fullest possible degree — that I can owe 
DO one more llian I do him. In regard to this matter, 
while 1 warmly congratulate you, I wish you to congratu- 
late rather than thank me. The latter 1 do not in the least 
desire, the former you will be able to do with truth. Pot 
the rest, since your high character and worth have secured 

' Tyrrell and Purser and Mudlcr arrange (hi» pon^^mpfa u a sepuale 
letter, 0. day Uier ihaa the previoojt put. Bdi there doet oat KCtn 
wflicicoi icason Un deiiorting from the ordtikary amngraicnt. Ciceio 
oAcn IvTfpin a letter caily in ihc da.y, and added « pocttcript latec, wheo 
anything tiuDcd up- 

* Cioero had twice derended Dolalielb (vol. ii., pp. i6d-i6i). 
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your return to your family, you will be acting in a numner 
worthy of your wisdom and magnanimity if you forget what 
you have lost, and think of what you have recovered. You 
will be living with your family ; you will be living with us ; 
you Iiavc gained more in personal consideration than you^ 
have lost in property : though of course your recovere^H 
position would have been a greater source of pleasure to youj^ 
if there had been any constitution left Our friend Vestoriua 
leUs rae in a letter that you express very great gratitude to 
me. This avowal on your part is, of course, very gratifying 
to me, and I have nothing to say against your making it, 
whether to others, or by hi^vcn ! to our friend Siro : * fat 
what one does one likes to have approved most by the 
wiseiit men, I desire to see you at the earliest opportunity. 



DCXX (A Kill, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
TuscuLuu (June r;) 



s arrive^l 



Vou had only just left me yesterday when Trebonius 
and a little later Curtius — the latter merely intending to call, 
but he stayed on being pressed. We have Trebatius with 
us. Early this morning Dolabella arrived. We had mu 
talk to a late hour in the day. I cannot exaggerate i 
cordial and affectionate tone. However, we came at last to 
the subject of Quintus.' He told me many things beyond 
words — beyond expression : but there was one of such a 
kind that, had it not been notorious to the whole army, I 
should not have ventured, I don't say to dictate to Tiro, but 
even to write it with my own hand. But enough of that. 
Very opportunely, while I had Dolabella with me Torquatus 
arrived ; and in the kindest manner Doiabella repeated to 
him what I had been saying. For I had been just speaking 
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with very great earnestness in his cause,' an camestneas 
which seemed to gratify Torquaius. 1 am waiting to hear 
wliat news you havt about Brutus. However, Nidas thinks 
that the matter is settled, but that the divorce * docs not 
find favour J 

All the more am I anxious for the same thing as you arc' 
For if any scandal has been caused, this step may put it 
light. 1 must go to Arpinum : for in the first place my 
small property there needs putting straight, and in the 
second place I fear I may not be able 10 leave town 
when once Csesar has come, as to whose arrival DoUbclla 
has the same opinion as you had — founded on your letter 
from Messalla.' When I have got there and ascertained 
what amount of business there is to do, I will write and tell 
you the days of my return journey.* 




DCXXl (A xin, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
TuscuLina (Juke ao) 



I AM not at all surprised either at your sorrow in regard to 
Marcellus or at yuur misgiving us to increased sources of 
danger. For who would have feared such a thing as this 

' In urging Dolabella to stuid his fitiend with Cksu. Aulas Iklanltus 
Tarc{uitiis, wtcr Pompey'» ilefnit, had been living in exQe at Athens. 
He ADpcATS now to hare been allowed to return. See p. 235. 

' pKHn Claudia, la marry Purcia. 

* /.*■., for the marriage with Poreia, a danghlcr of Calo and widow 
of Dibalm, a m^rmge which seenu 10 have caused much exciicmenl 
anumg the remains of ihc Fompeian [wrty. 

* Dolabells had been with Cse&ai in Spain, but had come home 
direct, whereas CeEsai (according to Nicolas of Damascus, " Life of An- 
gusluR," c. ii-i3)wcntwiih Ocurins and others to Carthage to arrange 
mr the setllenieni of hit colony there. 

' From Tosculam to Arpinum 11 alKnit Msty milo, ami it would lie a 
two days' journey, which may poftsifalv account for the plural ad ^mos 
t/itt, wnich, liowcvei, Dr. Rcid woulil change to yuv Ju ; but sec 
p. 307. Cicero wai detained a conadciable time at ArpiiiorrL 
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— B thing that had never happened before and which nature 
aeemed to forbid the possibility of happening ? Therefore 
there is nothing that may not be feared. 

But this is an historical slipof youra — the last person I should 
have expected to moke it — that " I am the sole remaining 
consular." Why, what do you think of Servius? ' However, 
this survival has of course no value of any sort — especially 
to me, who think that their fate is nu less happy than my 
own. For what am I, and what influence do I possess? Is 
it at home or abroad ? Well, if it had not occurred to me to 
write my poor books, I shouldn't have known what to do 
with myself. Yes, as you say, 1 think I must dedicate to 
Dolabella some treatise of a more general kind and more 
political in tone. Something certainly I must compose for 
him ; for he is very desirous that I should do so. If Brutus 
takes any step,' pray be careful to let me know. I think he 
ought to do it as soon as possible, especially if he has made 
up his mind. He will thereby either entirely stop, or at any 
rate mitigate, any little talk there may be about it. Kor 
there are people who talk even to me. But he will settle 
these things best himself, especially if he also consults you. 
I intend starting on the 2 ist ; for I have nothing to do here, 
nor, by Hercules ! there either, or anywhere : yet there, after 
all, there is something. To-day 1 am expecting Sniniher; 
for Brutus has sent him to me. He writes to clear Cjesar in 
regard to the death of Marcellus — on whom no suspicion 
would have fallen, even if his assassination had been the 
consequence of a plot. As it is, as there is no doubt what- 
ever about M^us. J Does not his madness account for the 
whole thing? I don't clearly understand what he means. 
Please explain therefore. However, for myself my only 
doubt is as to the cause of Magius's mad fury. MarcelliiS 
had even gone security for him. No doubt that is the tnie 



* 



* Servius Sulpicius Rufus, consul D.c. 51. Attictitt must have meant 
that Cicero was the sole Mirvivin]; consular of the mEIitant Pompeiao 
parly. For several ex-consuls were still sumving. See a list of sncb 
consulars dead by B.c. 44 in 3 PAt/. % 12. But perhaps, after all, he 
useil the ex[>r«K!iion with that kind i>f careless, exaggeration apt to riic 
to the lipi at a sudden shock, such as the news olthc a.*taassi nation of 
Marcellus, and Cicero takes it too literally. 

* About his marriage with I'arda. 
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explanation — lie was insolvent. I suppose he had asked 
some indulgence from MarceMus, w-ho^as washis way — had 
answered him somewhat decidedly- 



DCXXll (A XIIl, M) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpini;*!, 22 June 

" Not the same look." ' I thought I shouldn't mind. It 
was quite the reverse, when I found myself more widely 
separated from you. But I had to do it, both in order to 
settle the small rents of my properties, and to avoid burden- 
ing firutus with the necessity of shewing me attention. For 
at a future time we shall be able to Iceep up our acquaint- 
ance at Tusculum on easier terms. But at the present 
juncture, when he wanted to see me every day and I could 
not go to him,' he was losing all enjoyment of his Tusculan 
villa. Please therefore write and tell me whether Servilia ' 
hasarrivedt whether Brutus has taken any decided step, even 
if he has determined on doing so, and when he starts to 

' oil rmtrir ttSot. Cicero, Ksasuftt, expects AttJcui (o fill up any well- 
known quotation, tt ig from Euripides, /wt, 585: 

oi' rni'rrvv tlioi faivtrat rCiv wpaffkarw 
Tcp&auMtv ivrw, h/ywOtv 0' iftuiiiyurv. 

*' Not the same look we«r things when for removed 
M when beneath our eye* and cIom ax hand." 

'' Why tio(? It may refei to the niDming call or saii4iafio. Ciceio 
even in the coontry was accustomed to receive many gucsis at it, uuJ 
peilups as a totauiaru it was aut etiquette for him to gu to lev^ of 
men uf lower official rank, and Brutiu had as yet held no cunilc 
office. Wc may remember that Juvenal notices It as a corruption of his 
[terind ihftt a inn-ior t% seen at such n levti-e. Visiting later iti the day 
was not usual except by iniimaie friends, and Cicero, when he paid a 
visit Xo Pompcy in the evening, thinks it necii&&.ify tn ofTcr on (.■xplana- 
Uon (vol. i., p. 223). He always sccmi to diilike the intemiptioa of 
late vtsiiofs. 

The mother of Brutus. 
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meet Caesar — anything in fact that I 011^ to know. If yoa 
can, call on Piso : ^ you see how piesai^ it is.* Yet cmly if 
it is no inconvenience to you. 



DCXXIII (A xin, 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum (23 June) 

Your letters about our dear Attica stung me to the heart 
However, they also healed the wound. For the fact that 
you consoled yourself in the same lett^ gave me sufficient 
assurance to alleviate my distress. You have given my 
speech for Ligarius ' a famous start. Henceforth, whenever 
I write anything, I shall intrust the advertising to you. As 
to what you say in your letter about Varro, you are aware 
that heretofore my speeches and writings of that nature 
have been composed in a way that made the introduction 
anywhere of Varro impossible. But when I began these 
more literary works, Varro had already announced to me a 
dedication of an important treatise. Two years have passed, 
and that " Callippides," * though perpetually on the move, 
has not advanced a yard. I, on the other hand, am prepar- 
ing to return anything he sent me, "measure and all and 
even better " — if I had but the power : for even Hesiod 
adds the proviso '* if you can." ' As things stand at present 

'■ A money-lender. 

^ Because the Aorti Scapulani were soon to be sold, and money would 
be wanted. 

* Delivered in B.C. 46 before Csesar at his house in defence of Q. 
Ligarius, accused of maieslas. 

* Callippides appears to have been someone who, like Mr. PecksnifTs 
horse, made a great show but did little ; but whether he was an actor 
or a runner seems uncertain. 

' Hesiod, "W. and D." 347: 

cS (ikv lurpuaOat irapa. ycirovoc, ^ ^ iitoSmvtu 

" From neighbour take fiill measure, and pay him back no lower. 
Measure and all or better still, if thou but hast the power." 
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I bave plighted to Brutus, as you advised, my treatise de 
Finilfus, of which I think very highly, and you wrote to say 
that he was not unwilling to accept it. So let us transfer to 
Varro my Academica, in which tlic speakers arc men of 
rank, as far as that goes, but being in no respi:ct men of 
learning are made to speak with a subtlety beyond them. 
It contains the doctrines of Antiochus, with which he is in 
full agreement.' I will make it up to C^tulus and Lucullus 
in some other work. However, this depends on your 
approval, so pray write me an answer on this point. 

I have had a letter from Vesiorius about the auction of 
Brinnius's estate. He says that the direction of the busi- 
ness has been unanimously confided to me ' — they presumed 
evidently that I should be at Rome or at Tusculum on the 
a4th of June. Please therefore speak to my co-heir, your 
friend Spurius Vettius, or to our friend Labeo, to put off the 
auction a short time, and say that I shall be at Tusculum 
about the 7th of July. Yes, please settle with Piso. You 
I have Eros with you. Let us give our whole minds to Scapula's 
I pled sure-grounds. The day is close at hand. 

rTTMDER 



DCXXIV (A XIII. 13) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
Arpihuu (34 June} 



Tmder the influence of your letter — because you wrote to 
me on the subject of Varro — I have taken my Academica 

* The linl edition of the AeatUfiura wai» in Iwo hookit, nnd llie chief 
Bpeakeri. were Catultui and LocuIIur. Ii wu afterwards amnged In 
four tmok*. in which Vari<i lakes ihe chief jmui in the diakigues. An- 
tlochus of AscaloQ wiu leciating at Athens when Ciccru was liiere 
in R.C. 79. He had also been a friend of Lucullus. His school is 
■omctiracs called the" Fifth Academy," approaching neater toStoidsm 
and recedini; from the full iceplicijtm of the New Academy. 

" That i«, as Manutius explains, Cicrra has been named tw^'Oer 
am'tioMii by hU co-bciu,i.tf.,ne is to direct the realttation and dinn1)u> 
tion of ihc cilate. 
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bodily from men of the highest rank and transferred it to 
our friend and contemporary. I have also rearranged it so 
as to form four books instead of two.* They certamly have 
a more imposing effect than the previous edition, yet after 
all a good deal has been cut out But I should much like 
you to write and tell me how you discovered that he wished 
it. This much at any rate I long to know — of whom you 
perceived him to have been jealous : unless perchance it 
was Brutus ! By heaven, that 's the last straw ! Howsver, I 
should be glad to know. The books themselves have left 
my hands — unless I am deceived by the usual author's self- 
love — so well elaborated, that there is nothing on the subject 
even among Greek writers to be compared with them. Pray 
do not be annoyed at your own loss in having had the 
treatise on the Academics now In your hands copied out in 
vain." This second edition, after all, will be much lagre 
brilliant; concise, and better. In these circumstances* how- 
ever, I don't know which "way to turn. I wish to satisfy 
Dolabella's earnest desire. I don't see my way to anything, 
and at the same time " I fear the Trojans." ' Now, even if I do 
hit on something, shall I be able to escape adverse criticism ? 
I must therefore be idle or strike out some other kind of 
subject. 

But why concern ourselves about these trivialities ? Pray 
tell me how my dear Attica is. She causes me deep anxiety. 
But I pore over your letter again and again : I find comfort 
in it. Nevertheless, I wait anxiously for a fresh one. 

^ For this second edition of the Academica, see last letter. Cicero 
cannot mean that he effected the change in one day. He must refer to 
an old letter of Atticus. 

* The first edition in two books, which Atticus's liirarii had been 
copying. 

* i.e., public opinion, as often (see vol. i., p. 90, etc.). He could 
not dedicate anything with a political tinge in it to Dolabella — a Cae- 
sarian — without being criticised by his own friends. 
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DCXXV (A xni, 14) 
TO Arncus (at rome> 

Arpinum (35 June) 

BittNNtus's freedman — my co-heir — has written to tell me 
that the joint heirs wish, if I am willing, that he and Sabinus 
Albius should come to see me. I won't have tliat at any 
price : the inheritance isn't worth it Nevertheless they will 
be easily able to be present at the day of the sale^it is on 
the 9th of July — if they meet rae at my Tusculan villa on 
the morning of the 6th. But if they wish to postpone the 
day of sale farther, they can do so for two or three days, or 
any time they choose. It makes no diffuTence. Therefore, 
unless these gentlemen have started, please keep them from 
doing 90. If any more news about Brutus or about Cxsar 
has come to your knowledge, pray write and tell me. 

I should like you again and again to consider the question 
as to whether you think what I have WTitten ' should be sent 
to Varro. Although it is not altogether without interest to 
yourself personally ; for let me tell you that you have been 
put in as a third interlocutor in that dialogue. In my 
opinion, then, we ought to think the matter over. Though 
the names have been entered, they can be crossed out or 
dialled. 



DCXXVl (A xni. 15) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinvm (26 Jxw») 

I'RAV let me know how our dear Attica is. For thi$ is the 
third day since I received any letter from you. I am not 

' The Aeademita, 
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surprised at that, for no one has come here ; and there was 
perhaps no reason for sending. Accordin^y, I have not 
anything to write about But on the day on wfaic^ I give 
this letter to Valerius I am expecting one of my men. If 
he arrives and brings anything from you, I see that I shall 
have no lack of subject-matter for a letter. 



DCXXVII (A Xin. 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum (27 June) 

Though my object was to find streams ^ and solitary spots, 
in order the easier to keep up my spirits, I have not as yet 
stirred a foot outside my villa : so violent and persistent is 
the rain which we are having. The " Academic treatise " I 
have transferred bodily to Varro. At one time it was in the 
mouths of Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius. Next, as 
there seemed a lack of appropriateness in that, because 
those men were notoriously, I don't say ill-educated, but 
unversed in those particular subjects, immediately upon my 
arrival at the villa I transferred the same discourses to Cato 
and Brutus. Then came your letter about Varro. The 
argument of Antiochus seemed to suit him better than any- 
one else. Yet, after all, I should like you to write and say, 
first, whether you wish me to dedicate anything to him, and 
if so, whether this particular treatise. 

What about Servilia ? Has she yet arrived ? Brutus, too, 
is he taking any steps, and when ? ^ About Caesar, what 
news ? I shall arrive by the 7th of July, as I said. Yes, 
come to a settlement with Piso, if you can. 

^ The Fibrenus and Liris (Horace's iacitumus amnis). 
^ About the marriaee with Forcia, which his mother Servilia — a close 
friend of Caesar — would probably oppose. 
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DCXXVII! (A XIII, 17 AND 18) 

TO ATl'ICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum, 28 June 

I WAS expecting some news from Rome on the 27th, so 1 
could wish that you had given your men some message.' As 
you have not, 1 have only the same questions to ask as before : 
What is Brutus doing ? Or, if lie has already taken any step, 
is there any ntws from Ca^ar ? But why talk of these 
things which I care less about? What Z am anxious to 
know is how Attica is. Though your letter — which how- 
ever is now rather out of date — bids me hope for the best, 
yet I am anxious for something recent. You sec what ad- 
vantage there is in our being near each other. By all means 
let us gel suburban pliasure-grounds : we seemed to be 
conversing with each other when I was in my Tusculan 
villa— so frequent was the interchange of letters. But that 
at least will soon be the case again. Meanwhile, acting on 
your hint, I have completed some books — really quite clever 
ones — addressed to Varro. Nevertheless I await your 
answer to what 1 wrote to you : first, how you learnt that 
be wanted something of the sort from me, since he has 
never, for all his extraordinary literary activity, addressed a 
line to roe ; secondly, of whom he was jealous, unless I am 
to think it to be Brutus. For if he is not jealous of him, much 
less can he be so of Hortensius or of the interlocutors in the 
lie Repubika. I should like you to make this quite clear to 
me: especially whether you abide by your opinion that I 
should send him what I have written, or whether you think 
it unnecessary. But of this when we meeU 

' The tcaiJin^ is very doubtful {imptratm veiUm igjlur aU^uid tuii). 
Klote (TciiUn^r Icsl) has mm ^o tmfertusem tuh, which uuuld mcau, 
**oot Uui I had given jrour metscngen uny orders." Mueller (the new 
Teuboer text) imperusssm isitur alu/ttiii tuu, Tbc MSK. have tion 
im/tnujem. 
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DCXXIX (A xni, 19) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum, 39 Junk 

HiUARUS the copyist had just left me on the aSth, to whom 
I had delivered a letter for you, when your letter-carrier 
arrived with yours dated the day before : in which the 
sentence that pleased me most was, *' Our dear Attica begs 
you not to be cast down," and thai in which you say that all 
danger is over. To my speech for Ligarius I see that your 
authority has served as an excellent advertisement. For 
Balbus and Oppius have written to say that they like it ex- 
tremely, and have therefore sent that poor little speech to 
Oesar. So this is what you meant by what you wrote to me 
before. As to Varro, I should not be influenced by the 
motive you mention, that is, to avoid being thought fond of 
great men — for my principle has always been not to in- 
clude any living person among the interlocutors of my dia- 
logues. But as you say that it is desired by Varro and thai 
he will \'alue it highly, I have composed the books and 
finished a complete review of the whole Academic philo- 
sophy in four books — how well I can't say, but with a 
minute care which nothing could surpass. In them the 
argumi^nts so brilliantly deduced by Antiochus against the 
doctrine of oVwraXtji/'m (impossibility of attaining certainty) 
I have assigned to Varro. To them I answer in persoa 
You are the third personage in our conversation. If 1 had 
represented Cotta and Varro as keeping up the argument, 
according to the suggestion contained in your last letter, 1 
should have been myseU a persona muta. This is often the 
case with graceful effect in ancient dramatis persoiui — for 
instance, Heraclides did it in many of his dialogues, and 50 
did I in the six books of the dc RepubHca. So again in my 
three books de Orators with which 1 am fully satisfied 
In these too the persons represented are of such a chaiaaer 
that silence on my part was natural. For the speakers are 
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Antonius, liic veteran Catulus, Gaius lulius, the In-other of 
Catulus, Cotta, and Sulpicius. The conversation is repre- 
sented as taking place when I was a mere boy, so thai I 
could have no part in it. On the other hand, my writings in 
the present period follow the Aristotelian fashion — the con- 
versation of the other characters is so represented as to leave 
him the leading part. My five books de Finibus were so 
arranged as to give L. Torquatus the Epicurean arguments, 
Marcus Cato the Stoic, Marcus Piso the Peripatetic. I 
thought that could rouse no jealousy, as all those persons 
were dead. This new work Acadeniica^ as you know, I had 
divided between Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius. It was 
quite inappropriate to their characters : for it was more 
learned than anything they would appear likely to have ever 
dreamed of. Accordingly, I no sooner read your letter about 
Varro than 1 caught at the idea as a godsend. For there 
could be nothing more appropriate than Varro to that school 
of philosophy, in which he appears to me to take the greatest 
pleasure, and that my part should be such as to avoid the 
appearance of having arranged to give my side of the 
argument the superiority. For in fact the arguments of 
Antiochus are very convincing. As carefully translated by 
me they retain all the acuteness of Antiochus, with the 
polish peculiar to the language of our countrymen— if there 
is indeed any such to be found in me. But pray consider 
carefully whether 1 ought to present these books to Varro. 
Curtain objections occur to me — but of those when wc meet 



DCXXX (A XIII, 21, §§ 4-7) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arfihuu (June 30) 

Now just tell me — do you think it right, to begin with, to 
publish at all without an order from me? Hermodorus 
himself used not to do that — the man who made a practice 
of circulating Plato's books, whence came the tine ; " W 
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note-books Hermodorus makes his gain.'" And again ^| 
do you think it riglit to shew it to anyone before Brutus, i^M 
whom, on your advice, I dedicate it? For Balbus hal^ 
written to tell me that you have allowed him lo take a copy 
of the fifth book of the de Fimbus, in which, though I hai 
not made very many alterations, yet I have made some, 
shall be very much obliged to you if you will keep back th< 
other books, so that Balbus may not have what is uncor-1 
reeled, and Brutus what is stale. But enough of that, lestj 
I seem "to make a fuss about trifles."' Yet, in the present' 
circumstances, these things are of the utmost consequence 
in ray eyes. For what else is there to care about ? What 
I have written * 1 am in such haste to send to Varro, as 
you advise, that I have already despatched it to Rome to 
be copied out. Tliis you shall have at once, if you so 
wish. For I have written to tell the copyists that your men 
should have permission to make a copy of them if you 
chose. Please, however, keep it to yourself till I see you, 
as you always do with the greatest care when you have been 
told by me to do so. But how did it escape rac to tell J 
you? Caerellia — wonderfully inflamed no doubt by a zeal^ 
for philosophy— is taking a copy from yours ; she already 
has those very books of the de Finibus. Now I assure yon 
— though 1 am mortal and fallible — that she did not get 
them from mine, for they have never been out of my sight;^ 
and so far from my men having made two copies, thevH 
scarcely completed one copy of each book. However, l' 
don't charge your men with any dereliction of duty, and 
so I would have you thi:ik : for I omitted to say that I did not 
wish them to gel abroad yet. Dear me ! what a time I am 
talking about trifles ! The fact is, I have nothing to say oi 
business. About Dolabella I agree with you. Yes, ! wJi 
meet my co-heirs, as you suggest, at my Tusculan villa. As 
to Ciesar's arrival, Balbus writes to say that it will not be 
before the rst of August. I am very glad to hear about 
Attica, thai hur attack is Ughter and less serious, and thai. 



* HoTOodtiTus, a pupil or Flato, ^vll» sud to have mitde money 
Sicily by selJing hi« master's discfmrses, which he had taken ^— 
CiccTo, as u>iual, does nut give t hi; whole quolutian: Xityourif '^^^o 

■ wt(n /lucpa oiroaSaZuv, ' The Acadtmica, second edition. 
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she bears it cheerfully. You mention that idea of ours, in 
which I am as earnest as yourselT. As far as my knowledge 
goes, I strongly approve of the man, the family, and the 
fortune. What is most important of all, though I don't 
know him personally, I hear nothing but good uf him, 
among others recently from Scrofa. We may add, if that 
is of any consequence, that he is better born even than his 
father. Therefore when wc meet I will Lilk about it, and 
with a predisposition in favour of him. I may add that 1 
am— as I think you know— with good reason attached to 
his father, and have been so for a long time past, more 
even than not only you but even he himself is aware.* 




DCXXXl (F IX. 22) 

TO L. PAPIRIUS P.'ETUS (AT NAPLES) 

{Roue, Julv ?) 

] UKK modesty in language : you prefer plain speaking.' 
The latter I know was the doctrine of Zeno, a man by 
heaven ! of keen insight, though our Academy had a serious 
quarrel with him. However, as I say, the Stoic doctrine is 
to call everything by its right name.' They argue as follows : 
nothing is obscene, nothing unfit to be expressed : for if 
there is anything disgraceful in obscenily, it consists either 
in the thing meant or in the word : there is no third alterna- 
tive. Now it is not in the thing meant Accordingly, in 
tragedies as well as in comedies lliere Is no concealmenl. 

' What a]| this tvtat tu we CAnnot he sure. Pouibly ii l8 to a pro- 
poidl husband for Attica, who evcntu»lly mnrried the great miniitrr of 
Aii^ustuv — M.Vipitanius Agrippo. Dut the wu only about ten yean old. 

* KcHiling W »» vtrtrtrnJiam, lu potiuj litrertatem lo^tututL The MS. 
readine v^l potim, etc, might lie explained il libertatcm coalJ moo 
''freedom from (he ccmUrattit of donhU en/mJre," as if CtCcro had 
meaat ' ' I like a modest and simple ase of langoagc withont suirgntivc- 
De&&." Dm it U very ilifTitulL 

* lo the de Off. i. I 127-128, Cicero attribuin this to the Cynics or 
Stt^cs, who wcf e almMi Cynloi, and upreuot disapproval of it. 
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For comedy, take the character in U»e Dtmiurgus:^ you 
know the monologue beginning " Lately by chance,*' and yoiiM 
remember how koscius recited, "So naked has she left^ 
me": the whole speech is covert tn language, in meaning 
is very immodest. As for tragedy, what do you say to 
this: ""nie woman who" — notice the expression — "uses 
more than one bed." Or again, "He dared intrude upon 
her bed, Pheres." Ot again : 

" A virgin I, and shirer EtgRiost my vrill 
Did loppiter nchicve hii end bj- force. " ^ 

" Achieve his end " is a decent way of putting it ; and ye 
it means the same as a coarser word, which however n( 
one would have endured. Vou sec then that though thf^ 
thing meant is the same, yet, because the words are not 
so, there is thought to be no impropriety. Therefore ob- 
scenity is not in the thing meant : much less is it in the 
expressions. For if the thing meant by a word is not im- 
proper, the word which signifies it cannot be improper. 
For instance, you call the anus by another name ; why not 
by its own ? If mention of it is improper, don't mention it 
even under another name. If not, do so for choice by its 
own. The ancient!) called a tail a. pern's ; whence comes 
the vord peniaV/us ("paint-brush"), from its similarity in 
appearance. Nowadays /ienis is regarded as an obscene 
word. "But," you will say, "the famous Piso Frugi in his 
' Annal-s ' complains of young men being given up to lust 
{pent)." What you call in your letter by its own name, he, 
with more reserve, calls fiftiis. Yes ; but it is because 
many use the word in that sense that It has become as 
obscene as the word you used. Again, suppose we use th^H 
common phrase: "When we {cum nos) desired to visioH 
you" — does that suggest obscenity? I remember once in ^ 
the senate an eloquent consular expressing himself thus : 

^ A comedy of Scxtus Turpilius (died ulxiut B.C. loi}. We have no 
clue to the context of the words, though the few fr^tnents of the play 
(Ribtieck, ]>. 'jS) shew ttmt n mer^trLx was an imporlaiu chUMtet 
in it. 

* tt is not known from what Irftgeciies these scraps are tnkcn (Rih-j 
beck, Trg. /ragm., p. 317}. Cicero quotes the first as from Accius tnj 
Omtirr, % 156. 
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" Am I to say chat this or that is the greater culpability ? " 
Could it have been expressed mort; obscenely?^ "Not 
so," you say, '* for he did not mean it in that sense." 
Therefore obscenity does not consist in the word used: I 
have shewn that it does not do so in the thing meant : 
therefore it does not exist anywhere. How entirely de- 
cent is the expression: "To exert oneself for children"? 
Even fathers beg their sons to do so, though they do not 
venture to mention the name of the "exertion." Socrates 
was taught the lyre by a very famous musician named 
Connus : do you Uitnk the name obscene ? Wlien we use 
the numeral (erfti, there is no suggestion of obscenity : but 
if 1 speak of AfV, there is. "Only to Greeks,""' you will 
say. That shews that there is nothing obscene in a word, 
for I know Greek and yet use the word bini to you ; and 
you assume that I am speaking Greek and not Latin. 
Again, we may speak without impropriety of "rue" {mta) 
and "mint" (^tnetua)\ but if I wish to use the diminutive of 
mett/a {mentuia) — as one can perfectly well use that of riita 
ipthiia) — that is a forbidden word. So we may, without a 
breach of good manners, use the diminutive of teetoria 
Uectorioia) ; but if you try to do the .lame -vrWh pavimenta 
IjKxvimintula)^ you find yourself pulled up. Don't you see, 
then, that these ate nothing but empty distinctions? That 
impropriety exists neither in word nor thing, and therefore is 
non-existent i* 

The fact ts that we introduce obscene meaning into 
words in themselves pure. For instance, is not the word 
divisio beyond reproach? Yet in it there is a word (vis/am 
or vista, " a stench ") which may hai-e an improper mean- 
ing, to which the last syllables of the word intereapedo (J>edo 
wipiv) correspond. Arc we, ttierefore, to regard these 
words OS obscene? Again, we make a ridiculous distinc- 
tion : if we say, " So-and-so strangled his father," we don't 
prefix any apologetic word. But if we use the word of 
Aurelia or LolHa we must use such an apology. Nay, more, 
words that are not obscene have come to be considered so. 
The word "grind," he says, is shameful; much more the 

' The fint jrjrllable of tultam pcihaps sugj^ciiicd cuUeu?, the scrotmn ; 
Utaittiiftuu tnte1>( ^oAttCKiamtka, tbecliton&. BulitUvcrj-fiu-retched. 
• From the GrecV ^viiv. 
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word " knead" And yet neither is obscene. The world 
is full of fools. Tesfes is quite a respectable word in a 
court of law : elsewhere not too much so. Again, " Lano- 
vinian bags " is a decent phrase ; not so ** bags " of Qiter- 
num. 

Again, can the same thing be at one time decent^ at 
another indecent ? Suppose a man to break wind — ^it is an 
outrage on decency. Presently he will be in a batii naked, 
and you will have no fault to &id. Here 's your Stoic ded- 
sion — " The wise man will call a spade a spade." 

What a long commentary on a single word of yours ! I 
am pleased that you have no scruple in saying anything to 
me. For my own part I maintain and shall maintain 
Plato's modesty ; and accordingly, in my letter to you, I 
have expressed in veiled language what the Stoics express 
in the broadest : for they say that breaking wind should 
be as free as a hiccough. All honour then to the Kalends 
of March ! ' Love me and keep yourself well. 



DCXXXII (A XIII, 20) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum (2 July) 

I HAVE received a letter of consolation from Caesar, dated 
31st of May, at Hispalis." I did not understand the nature 
of the bill published for extending the boundaries of the 
city : I should much like to know about it' I am glad ^t 
Torquatus is satisfied with what I have done for him, and I 
will not cease adding to those services. To the speech for 
Ligarius it is not now either possible to add a clause about 

* The Matranalia, the feast of the matrons, when special respect was 
paid to women. 

' The modem Seville on the Guadalquivir. 

^ It was proposed to divert the Tiber so as to include part of the 
Vatican district. See p. 300. 
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Tubero's wife and step^laughter ' — for the speech is by this 
time very widely known — nor do I wish to annoy Tubero : 
for he is astonishingly sensitive. You certainly had a good 
audience ! For my part, though I get on very comfortably 
in this place, I nevertheless long to see you. So I shall be 
with you as 1 arranged. I suppose you have met my brother. 
I am therefore anxious to know what you said to him. As 
to '* reputation," I am not at all inclined to trouble myself, 
though I did say foolishly in that letter that it was "better 
than anything else." For it is not a thing for me to be 
anxious about And don't you see how truly philosophical 
this sentiment is^ — "that every man is bound not to depart 
a nail's breadth from the strict path of conscience " ? Do 
you think that it is all for nothing that I am now engaged 
in these compositions ? ' I would not have you feel distressed 
by tliai remark, which amounted to nothing. For I return 
to the same point again. Do you suppose that I care for 
anything in the whole question except not to be untrue to 
my past? 1 am striving, forsooth, to mainiam my reputation 
in the courts ! Not in them I trust I I only wish I could 
bear my home sorrows as easily as I can disregard /Aa// 
But do you think that I had set my heart on something that 
has not been accomphshed ? Self-praise is no commendation : 
still, though I cannot fail to approve of what I did then,' yet 
lean witli a good grace refrain from troubling myself about 
it, as in fact I do. But I have said too much on a trivial 
subject 

> Q. /CUiu Tubero prosectiled Ligarius ; we know nothing of bis wife 
tntl step-daughlcr, or how il was pmpcKnl lo biing them into the 
tpcech. 

' llic ArodifiMua and the tU FtMibui. Cicero means thai his philo- 
sophical studies arc not OMrrcly theoretical — they bAccI his view of Itfe 
and of the value of fame. 

* y.«., in the earlier part of hia career, npectally in the consubhipi 





DCXXXIIT (a xiu, 22) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinuu (4 JULV) 

As to Varra, I had my reasons for being so particular to 
ascertain your opinion. Certain objections occur to roe, 
but of them when we meet. For yourself, 1 have introduced 
your name with the greatest possible pleasure, and I shall 
do it still more frequently ; for from your last letter I have 
for thi: 6rst time satisfied myself that you aru nut unwilling 
tliat it should be so. About Marcellus,' Cassius had written to 
me before ; Servius sent details. What a melancholy thing ! 
To return to my subject. There are no hands in which I 
would rather my writings were than yours : but I wish them 
not to be published before we both agree upon doing so. 
For my part, I absolve your copyists from all blame, nor do 
I find any fault with you ; and yet, after all, what I men- 
tioned in a previous letter was a breach of this understandii^ 
— that Caerellia had certain of my vrritings which she could 
only have had from you. As for Balbus, I quite understand 
that it was necessary to gratify him : only I don't like either 
Brutus being given anything stale, or Halbus anything un- 
finished. 1 will send it to Varro as soon as 1 see you, if 
you approve. Why I have hesitated about it, however, I will 
tell you when we meet. I fully approve of your calling in 
the money from the debtors assigned to me. I am sony 
that you are being troubled about Ovia's estate. It is a great 
nuisance about our friend Brutus : but such iTlIfe ! The 
ladies, however, don't shew very good feeling in their hostile 
attitude to each other— though both of them do all that pro- 
priety requires.' There was nothing in the possession of 



^ See p. 273. 

* Rnidlne utra^ue. By adopting Onelli'a in utra^m. Brutus Is nude 
the nomioative to parent, nnd Pnrcia and Scrvilia are mnHi; to be 
jealous of each otbor's hold on the affections of Brutus. I think this 
too recondite, and that the pa&sage has been mifiundeiKtaod. BnUW 
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my secretary Tullius for you lo demand : if there had been 
I would have instructed you to do so. The fact is that he 
holds no money that was set apart for Ihe vow, though there 
is something of mine in his hands. Thai sum I have 
resolved to Iransrer to this purchase. So we were both 
right— I in telling you where it was, he in denying it to you. 
But let us at once pounce .upon this very money also. In 
the case of a shrine for human beings I don't think well of a 
grove, because it is not much frequented : yet there is some- 
thing to say for it. However, this point too shall be settled 
in accordance with your opinion, as everything else is. I 
shall come to town ttie day I fixed : and I hope to heaven 
you will come the liame day. But if anything prevents you 
—for a hundred things may do so— at any rate the next day. 
Why, tliink of the co-heirs, and of my being left to their 
tender mercies without your cunning ! This is the second 
letter I have had without a word about Attica. However, I 
put a very hopeful construction on that. I don't Uy the 
blame on you, but on her, that there isn't so much as a 
** kind regards." However, give my kindest, both to her 
and Pilia, and don't in spite of all hint that I am angry. I 
am sending you Caesar's letter, in cose you have not read it. 



DCXXXIV (A xni, 33, §§ 4. 5) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TUSCULUM (9 JUtV) 

Wk were ulking of Varro . . . talk of a wolf, you know,' 
For he arrived at my house, and at such an hour of the day 

has married at u going lu many Porda, ilaughlcr of Cato and widow 
of btbiilua. Nstunilly Ihe CRrsRiinn^ tlioufihl il ■ dan^crons itlhsnoer 
and especially hi& mother Servilla.— th« wnrm friend and p«rhai>5 mis- 
Ircss of Caoar. Ciwio say^ ituit it is a |jiiy ilie two laillnt an: tin- 
friendly to each othci. but, he adds, thcv keep up appeaiaiices and do 
all Itiat ihcir respectivi; positions dnnaiiJ. 

' Like out"ulk of the devil," but I don't know what the fable 
al laded to Is. 
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that he had to be kept^ But I didn't quite " tear his cloak " * 
in my efforts to keep him (for I remember that ex|vessioD 
of yours), and they were a large party and I was not prepared 
How did that help me ? Soon after came Gaius O^ito with 
Titus Carrinas. I hardly laid a finger on thdr cicuks ; yet 
they stopped, and very Apropos (though by chance) Capito 
fell to tdking about the enlargement of the city : the Tiber 
is to be diverted, starting from the Milvian bridge along the 
Vatican Hills : the Campus Martius is to be covered with 
buildings ; while the Vatican plain is to become a kind of 
new Campus Martius. " What do you say ? " said I, " why, I 
was going to the auction, to secure Scapula's pleasure- 
grounds if I co'jld safely do so." " Don't do anything of 
the sort," said he, " for the law will be carried.' Caesar 
wishes it."* I didn't betray any annoyance at the informa- 
tion, but I am annoyed at the scheme. What do you say 
to it ? But I needn't ask : you know what a quidnunc Capito 
is, always finding some mare's nest : he is as bad as Camiilus.* 
So let me know about the 15th:" for it is that business 
which is bringing me to Rome : I had combined some other 
pieces of business with it, which, however, I shall be easily 
able to do two or three days later. However, I don't want 
you to be tired out with travelling : I even excuse Dionysius. 
As to what you say in your letter about Brutus, I have left 
him quite free to do as he likes as far as I am concerned : 
for I wrote yesterday to tell him that I had no occasion for 
his assistance on the 15th. 

' /.£., to dinner. 

' Both German and French have equivalent expressions ; but I do 
not know of any in English. I agree with Dr. Reid in referring this 
proverb to a remark of Atticus which Cicero remembered. 

^ This scheme was never carried out, though both Die (43, 58) and 
Aulus Gellius (13, 14) say that Caesar did enlarge ^e pomarium. 

* The horti Scapulce which Cicero wanted to buy seem to be included 
in the new district that Csesar meant to make into a Campus Afartius, 
and so Cicero would have been obliged to surrender them, probably at 
a loss. See p. 296. 

* C. Furius Camiilus. He was an authority on property law (vol. Ji., 
p. 237)- 

■* The day of the auction of Scapula's horti. 
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DCXXXV (A XIII, 23) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 10 July 

YovB morning letter of yesterday I answered at once. I 
will now answer your evening letter. I had rather that 
Brutus had asked mt; to come to Rome. For it would have 
been fairer, considering that a journey both unexpected and 
long was before him. And, by heaven ! nowadays, as the 
state of our feelings forbids our getting on frankly together 
— for I certainly need not tell you what con.stitutes heing 
"good company" — I should bi: glad if our meeting were 
at Rome rather than at Tusculuci. 

The books dedicated to Varro ' won't be long delayed. 
They are completed, as you have seen. There only remains 
the correction of the mistakes of tht; copyists. About these 
buolcs you know tliat I had some hesitation, but I leave tt 
to you. Also those I am dedicating to Brutus^ the copyists 
have in hand. Yes, as you say in your letter, get my business 
through. However, Trcbatius says that everybody makes 
that rebate you mention ; what, then, do you suppose those 
fellows will do?' You know the gang. So settle the alTair 
without any friction. You'd scarcely believe how indifferent 
I am about such thing.1. I solemnly declare to you, and 
pray believe me, that those trumpery properties are more a 
boru thaji a pleasure to me. For ! grieve more at not having 
anyone to whom to transmit them than at being in want of 

' The Academita. * Th« Je Finibmx. 

* By ihe luliftn law, passed At the en<l of mc- 49, mongagers wvre 
nol only sUcwrJ lo »&I»(y (tn.'ir crcdimri by haniJing met iirujierty 
valued XI the market [mcc before the civil war, but were also authonud 
to deduct the aiuuunt of inieicst paid. Il was only mconl as a lem- 
porary measure to meet 1, temporary crisis, bal Cicero says that of 
course hts delriors wilt lake advantage of Jl For naslt ihrnuM Dr. 
Reid ptoposcE wox/i* ^miHttm: " You know their tuasler {CccMr), like 
ma&ter, like man." Tyndl explains: " You know Ibe house "—cr.. (be 
buuse to be so]<l. 
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immediate cash.' And so Trebatius says that he told you. 
Now perhaps you were afraid that I should be sorry to hear 
your report. That was like your kindness, but believe me I 
am now quite indifferent about those things. Wherefore 
devote your energies to these conferences : get your kiufe 
well in and finish the business. When talking to Polla con- 
sider that you are talking with that fellow Scseva,' and doa\ 
im£^ine that men who are accustomed to try to lay bands 
on what is not owed to them will abate anything that is. 
Only see that they keep their day, and even as to that be 
easy with them. 



DCXXXVI (F V, 9) 

P. VATINIUS' TO CICERO (AT ROME) 

Narona, II July 

Vatinius imperator to his friend Cicero greeting. If you 
are well, I am glad. I and the army are well. If you keep 
up your old habit of pleading causes for the defence, Publius 
Vatinius presents himself as a client and wishes a case 
pleaded on his behalf. You will not, I presume, repulse a 
man when in office, whom you accepted when in danger. 
While for myself, whom should I select or call upon in 
preference to one whose defence taught me how to win? 

^ It seems a harsh thing of Cicero to look upon his son — though he 
had given him some trouble — as already unworthy to be his neir. 
Young Marcus was now at Athens, though he had wished to join 
Ceesar's army in Spain. See p. 144. 

' A well-known centurion and favourite of Caesar. Nothing is known 
of Folia, and Dr. Reid suggests Balbo — for Cicero has before su^ested 
talking to Balbus on the debt due by Faberius. On the other hand, 
Cicero is putting forward these names as of men harsh and barely 
honest : while oiBalbus he generally speaks respectfiiUy. The reading 
of the paragraph is very doubtful, and probably there are several coi- 
ruptioos. 

* For Cicero's previous relations with Vatinius, see vol. i., pp. 219, 
311, J?. 
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Should I have any Pear that h^ who in support or my political 
existence disregarded the coalition of the most powerful men 
in the state, will fall lo hunt down and crush beneath your 
feet the slanders and jealousies of a fiet of malignant 
nobodies ? Wherefore, if you retain your old affection for 
me, undertake me bodily, and look upon this burden and 
service to whatever it may amount, as what you are bound 
to undertake and support on behalf of my political position. 
You know that my success is such as somehow or other 
easily to (ind detractors — not, by heaven ! from any fault of 
my own ; but what docs that matter, if nevertheless by some 
fatality tt does happen ? If it turns out tliat there is anyone 
who desires to prevent the compliment being paid roe,' I 
beg you to let me count upon your usual good feeling to 
defend me in my absence. I append for your perusal an 
exact copy of my despatch to the senate on the result of my 
operations. 1 am told that your slave — the runaway reader 
— is with the Vardaji." You gave oie no instructions about 
him ;* I, however, gave orders by anticipation that he should 
be hunted down by land and sea, and I shall certainly find 
him for you, unless he has escaped to Dahiiatia,' and even 
thence I will extract him sooner or later. Be sure you 
maintain your affection for me. Good-bye. 
1 1 July, Narona. 

* Of a iu/>fi/icatto for successes io Illytictiiu. 

■ The Vardid or Ardia:i were a tribe livinc south of the Nifo, on 
which Narona ^.tamts. They had twen uiUlued in 8.C 135 by Fulvtus 
Flaccos, Ixit were probably imporfccllv obedient (Livyi Sp. ^6). 

* Cicero had asbetl Vatinius's pmJecessor, Sulpicius Ruiut, lo sec 
after Oionysius in ihc previous year (sec Letter OXXVIII, p. )J2). 
but apparenily had not written la Vaiinius on the subject. 

* That is, appnrcTttly, intu Ihc interior ; for Narmut ts in Dalmatia in 
one inlerprelation of the lenn. 
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DCXXXVII (A xill, 24 AND 25, § I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (11 July) 

What is this about Hermogenes Oodius having said that 
Andromenes told him that he had seen my son at Corcyn? 
I supposed that you must have heard it Didn't he theo 
give any letter even to him ? Or didn't he see him ? Pnif 
therefore let me know. What answer am I to give yoa 
about Varro ? You have the four parchment rolls in your 
hands : whatever you do I shall approve. It isn't after all a 
case of " fearing the Trojans." ^ Why should I ? But I am 
more afraid of his own disapprobation of the business. Bat 
since you undertake it — I shall sleep on both ears.* 

About the " abatement " I have answered your full and 
careful letter. Please therefore settle the business, and tlu^ . 
too without hesitation or reserve. This ought and must be 
done. 



DCXXXVIII<F IX,?) 

TO M. TARENTIUS VARRO {With a cofiy of tlu 

Academica) 

TuscuLUM (July i i ?) 

To demand a gift, even if a man has promised it,* is more 
than even a nation will generally do, unless under great 

^ I.e. , public opimon, as often. See voL i., p. 90, etc 
* In alteram auretn, a. proverb for undisturbed sleep, and so t 
quiet mind. It is used by Terence {Hcatt. 342), Plautus {Pseud, i. l, 
121), and Pliny (£/. iv. 29). It was a Greek proverb also: Ir* aft^drtpa 
rd &Ta Ka9tvSav {Pollux, ii. 84). It is also French : dormir sur las flSwtf 
ordUes. I don't know of any English equivalent, but there is the coD- 
verse, ** to sleep with one eye (or ear) open." 
' Varro had promised to dedicate some work to Cicero. See p. 389. 
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provocation : nevertheless I have so much looked forward to 
your present that I venlure to remind you of it, though not to 
press for it. So I have sent you fuur reminders who are not 
afflicted ynlh excessive modesty : for you know how brazen- 
faced the New Academy is. Accordingly, I am sending 
ambassadors enlisted from its ranks, who I fear may by 
chance lodge a demand, though I have only commissioned 
them to ask a favour. I have been waiting in fact for a long 
lime now, and have been holding back, so as not to address 
any work to you before I had received something from you, 
in order that I might repay you as nearly as possible in your 
own coin. But as you were somcwlmt slow in doing it — 
that is, as I construe it, somewhat unusually careful — 1 could 
not refirain from making manifes^ by such literary composi- 
tion as I was capable of produj:ing the union of our tastes and 
affections. I have therefore com^scd a dialogue purposing 
to be held between us in my villa at Cumse, PomponJus 
being there also. I have assigned to you the doctrines of 
Antiochus, which 1 thought 1 understood to have your ap- 
proval ; 1 have taken those of Philo for myself. I imagine 
that when you read it you vrill be surprised at our holding a 
conversation, which we never did hold ; but you know the 
usual method of dialogues. At some future time, my dear 
Varro, we shall — if such is your pleasure — have many a 
long conversation of our owri also. It may perhaps be 
some time hence : but let the fortune of the state excuse 
the past ; it is our business to secure this ourselves. And oh 1 
that we might pursue these studies together in a time of 
tranquillity and with the constitution established on some 
ba.sis, which if not good may be al any rate definitely fixed ! 
Though in that case there would be other calls upon us — 
honourable responsibilities and political activities. Aa 
things are now, however, what is there to induce us to live 
without these studies? In my eyes indeed, even with them, 
it is barely worth while : when they are withdrawn, not 
even so much as that But of this when we mcfit, and often 
hereafter. I hope your change of houses and new purchase 
may turn out everything you can desire. I think you were 
quite right to make them. Be careful of your health. 
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DCXXXIX (A XIII, 25, §§ 2 AND 3> 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TUSCOLUM, I? JULV 

About Andromcncs, I thought what you say was the 
For you would have known and told me. Yd your lett 
is so full of Brutus, that you don't say a word about yoi 
self. But when do you think he is coming? For I inter 
to arrive in Rome on the 14th. I meant in my letter to 
Brutus — but since you say that you have read it, I w« 
not perhaps quite clear — that 1 understood from your letter 
that he did not wish me to come to Rome now out of com- 
pliment as it were to himself. But since my arrival in town 
is now approaching, pray take care that the Ides (the tsth} ' 
don't prevent him from being at Tusculum if that suits his. 
convenience. For 1 am not likely to want him at the 
auction. In a business of that kind why are you not suf- 
ficient by yourself? But I do want hira at the making 
of my will. Tliis, however, I wish to be on another day, 
that I may not appear to have come to Rome for tliat express 
purpose. I have written to Brutus, therefore, to say that there 
was not the occasion for his presence on the 15th, which I 
had contemplated. So I should like you to direct the whole 
of this business in such a way as to prevent our incon- 
veniencing Bnitus in any particular, however smalL 

But pray, why in the world are you in such a fright at my 
bidding you send the books to Varro at your own risk ? 
Even at this eleventh hour, if you have anydoubt, let me know. 
Nothing can be more finished than they are. I want Varro 
to take a part in them, especially a.s he desires it hii 
but hL- is, as you know, 

" KceD-ej-ed for feiOts, to bUme the bUmtlus prone.' 

The expression of his face often occurs to me as he 
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haps complains, for instance, that in these hooks my side in 
the argument b defended at greater length than his own. 
That, on my honour, you will find not to be the case if you 
ever get your holiday in Epinis — for at present my works 
have to give place to Alexion's business lutters. ButaftfM'all 
I don't despair of the book securing Varro's approval, and I 
am not sorry that my plan should be persisted in, as I have 
gone to some expense in long paper;' but I say again and 
again^ — it shall be done at your risk. Wherefore, if you have 
any hesitation, let us chaxige to Brutus, for he too is an 
adherent of Antiochus. What an excellent likeness of 
the Academy itself, with its instability, its shifting views, 
now this way and now that ! But, please tell me, did you 
really like my letter to Varro ? May I be hanged if I ever 
take so much trouble again about anything ! Consequently 
I did not dictate it even to Tiro,' who usually takes down 
whole periods at a breath, but syllable by syllable to 
Spintharus." 



DCXL (a xin. 35 AND 36J 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TirscuLUM, 13 July 

What a disgraceful thii^ 1 A countryman of yours * en- 
larges the city, which he had never seen two years ago, and 
regards it as too small to hold the great man, too 1 So I am 
longing for a letter from you on the subject. 

You say that you will hand the books to Varro as soon as 

* Manvioi/c, /lOKp^ffoXAa, wss a porticaUil)' Urge nnd (ni|>ensive 
Idnd dther of p*per 01 parchmeoL it wu the Rite and khspe, not the 
material, thnt ptve the muoe. Occtd ccJen lo it afain in Att. xvL 3. 
Pliny (M H. xiii. 80} layg that it wai a cubit brood. Cicero had bad 
the " ntesentaiion copy wrillen oa this expensive mateital. 

' Tiro's treatise on shorthand — nota Tinmianj — itirvives. 
' The lettei to Varro is that which precedes this one. 

* An Alhenian — come architect cmpluycd (a carry out Oesat^t icbeme 
fur enlarging the city. See p. 300. 
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he comes to town. So by this time they have been pfesaited 
and the matter is out of your hands. Ah, well, if yoa coald 
but know what a risk you are running ! Or peihxps mj 
letter has caused you to put it off, tbou^ you bad not read 
it when you wrote your last. I am th^efore in a flutter to 
know how the matter stands.^ 

About Brutus's affection and the walk yon bad to^ither, 
though you have nothing new to tell me, only the old stoiy, 
yet the oftener I hear it the more I like it. It gives me the 
greater gratification that you find pleasure in it, and I feel 
all the surer of it that it is you who report it 



DCXLI (A XIII, 43) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 14 July 

Yes, I shall avail myself of the postponement of the day;' and 
it was exceedingly kind of you to inform me, especially as I 
received the letter at a time when I wasn't expecting one, 
and you wrote it from your seat at the games. I have in 
any case some matters of business to attend to at Rome, but 
I will settle them two days later. 

' Vano was the most leuned man of the day, and his opinion was as 
important as a review in " The Times " for the success of a book. Still 
this extraordinary nervousness as to his being pleased or not seems a 
little exaggerated. 

" Of the auction, which had been fixed for the 15th. 

' The games of Apollo, which were on the 12th and following days 
of July. 
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DCXLII (F VI, 20) 

TO C. TORANIUS (IN CORCYRA) 

TuscuLUM (July) 

Thkke days ago I delivered a letter for you to the servants 
of Gnseus Plancius. I sliall therefore be briefer, and as I 
tried to console you before, on the present occasion I shall 
offer you some advice. I think your wisest course is to 
wait where you are until you can ascertain what you ought 
to do. For, over and above the danger of a long voyage in 
winter and along a coast ver>' ill-funiished with harbours, 
which you will thus have avoided, there is this point also of 
no small importance— that you can start at a moment's 
notice from where you are as soon as you get any certain 
intelligence. There is besides no reason for your being all 
agog to present yourself to them on their way home.' 
Several other fears occur to me which I have imparted to 
our friend Cilo. 

To cut a long story short : in your present unfortunate 
position you could be in no more convenient spot from 
which to transfer yourself with the greatest facility and 
despatch whithersoever it shall be necessary for you to go. 
Thus, if Cicsar gets home up to time, you will be at hand. 
But if — for many accidents may happpen — something either 
stops or delays htm, you will be in a place to get full informa- 
tion. This I am strongly of opinion is your better course. 
For the future, as 1 have repeatedly impressed on you by 
letter, I would have you convince yourself that in regard 
to your position you have nothing to fear beyond the 
calamity common to the whole state. And though that is 

* The ido of Tonniut apparently wu to go somewhere to me«t 
Cx^u OD bis way firom Spain. The "TOfage without harbours " hest 
sails the east coast of luty, ami it hu been supposed Hut hemvanttogo 
to Ravcntu, atid theoce ci <us the continent and meet Caetar somewhcfc 
iti Gaai. M a matter of fact, Caaai did not come lii>mc that way. 
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exceedingly serious, yet we have lived in such a way and 
arc at such a time of life, that we ought to bear with couiagei 
whatever happens to us without fault on our part. Here ia\ 
Rome all your family are in good health, and with the most] 
perfect loyalty regret your absence, and retain Their affection 
and respect for you. Mind you take care of your heaJt 
and do not move from where you are without full considera-f 
tion- 



DCXUII (A xm. 44) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
TUSCULUM (lO Jui-v) 

^HAT a delightful letter I Though the procession was 
odious, it is nevertheless not odious "to know everything'' 
—even about Coita. The people were splendid not to clap 
even tlie figure of Victory owing to its impious neighbour. 
Brutus has been to see me, and is very strongly in favour of 
my writing something to Ca:sar. 1 assented, but this pro- 
cession puts me off it.' 

Well, after all, did you venture to make the presentation 
to Varro? I am anxious for his opinion : hut when will he 
read it through ? 

As to Attica, I quite approve; for it is something that her' 
melancholy should be relieved both by taking part in the 
spectacle, as well as by the feeling of its sacred assoctaiioos 
and the general talk about it. 

Please send tue a Co//a ; I have got a Zi'lio with me, and 

* The ludi Circtnus (at the feasl of ApoUo) weie opened bv a pi> 
cession carrying the figures of the gads. Ca-sar's biisl was earned on I 
ttnsa and ftnula next to ih&t of victory. Cotta vt L. Cotta. one uf 
ihe ffuimiiKeiKviri, who, having with his collengue^ ihe charge of the 
Sibvlline boolu, was reported to have said that they contained aii uruk 
declaring thai the Parthians could only be conqueretl by a Roman king, 
and tu have expressed an itileniion of proposing that Caesar should have 
that title {Suei. Jui. 76-79). L. Cotta was consul in B.C. 65. Sec (^ 
jDnn't, ii. g 1 ro, att/e, p. 263. 
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1 had already possessed a Cas^ Brutus brought me a 
message from Titus Ligarius that the mention of L. Corfidius 
in my speech for ligarius was a mistake of mine. But it was 
only what is called "a lapse of memory." I knew that 
Corfidius was very closely connected with the Ligarii, but I 
see now that he was already dead. Please therefore instruct 
Phamaccs, Antxus, and Salvius to erase that name from all 
the copies.' 



DCXLIV (A XIII, 34) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTUKA, a6 July 

I .\RRIVBD at Astura on the evening of the 25th. For in 
order to avoid the heat I had rested three hours at Lanuvium. 
Pray, if it won't be a trouble to you, conuive that 1 shall not 
have to come to Rome before the 5 th of next month — you 
can arrange it by means of li^natius Maximus. Above all, 
come to a settlement with Publilius in my absence : as to 
which, write and tell mc what people say.' " Much the 
people, of course, concern themselves about that I"* No, 
by heaven, I don't suppose they do. For it is already a 
nine days' wonder, ilut I wanted to fill my page. I need 
say no more, for 1 am all but with you unless you put me 
off. For I have written to you about the pleasure-grounds.' 

' These are books, which Cicero apparently wanted (or rererence in 
writing hit trcAtiK tu Oviiif , which, however, wu never written. /-. Jiert- 
tfifOMj JJbo wrote annals (p. 368] ; the others aic noi knowo. 

* These were Alticas'i libraru. The inUlalce Mill remains in the 
text (v»np Ug. S 33)- 

' In regard Xoms divorce of his second wife PuUitia. 

* Tensioe, Wiu/r. 185. 

' Sm {k jf&. " I have wrinen 10 say thai the postponement or the 
auctioD will potlpooe ray arrival W two dayi^bul 1 shiul come now un- 
less you say that it is potiponcd again." 
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DCXLV (F VI, 19) 
TO QUINTUS LEPTA (AT ROME) 

ASTURA (about the END OF JuLy) 

I AM glad Macula has done his duty. His Falemian villa 
always seemed to me suitable for a place of call, if only it is 
enough roofed in to receive our retinue. In other respects 
I don't otherwise than like the situation. But I shall not 
on that account desert your Petrinian villa,* for both the 
house and the picturesqueness of Its situation make it suitable 
for residence rather than for a temporary lodging. As to 
some official management of these " royal " exhibitions,' I 
have spoken to Oppius ; for I have not seen Balbus since 
you left. He has such a bad fit of the gout that he declines 
visits. On the whole you would, in my opinion, be cer- 
tainly acting more wisely if you did not undertake it ; for 
your object in incurring all that labour you will in no wise 
attain. For the number of his intimate entourage is so gifeat, 
that it is more likely that some one of them should drop off 
than that there should be an opening for anyone new, 
especially for one who has nothing to offer but his active 
service, in which Caesar will consider himself — if indeed he 
knows anything about it — to have conferred a favour rather 
than received one. However, we should look out for some- 
thing, but something which may give you some distinction ; 
otherwise I think that you not only ought not to seek for it, 
but should even avoid it. For myself, I think I shall pro- 
long my stay at Astura until Caesar's return, whenever that 
may be. Good-bye. 

' Near Mount Petrinum, close to Sinuessa. 

' The games Caesar meant to give upon his triumph. Lepta. wished 
to take the contract for the supply of wine. He had been Cicero's 
prafeettts fahrum in Cilicia (vol. 11., p. Il8). 

' To secure Oesar's favour. 
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DCXLVI (A xil, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (27 July) 

Yes, indeed, 1 should have been very comfortable herej 
and more so every day, had it not been for the reason 
which I mentioned to you in my previous letter. Nothing 
could be plcasanter than the solitude of tlitii place, except 
for the occasional inroads of the "son of Amyntas." ' \\^t 
a bore he is with his endless babble ! In other respects 
don't imagine that an)'thing rould be more delightful than 
this villa. But all this dotsn't dt;5t;^^'i: a longer letter, and 
I have nothing elite to say and am very sleepy. 



DCXLVII (F% 22) 

TO TIRO (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (27 July) 

I HOPE from your letter that you are better^ at any rate I 
desire iL Devote your whole energies to that, and don't 
have any uneasy feeling that you are acting against my 
wishes in staying away. You are with me if you ate taking 
care of yourself. Therefore I would rather you were doing 
duty to your health than to my eyes and tars. For though 
it gives me pleasure both to hear and see you, it will give 
me much more pleasure if you are well. I am being Idle 
here, because I don't write without an aroanueniiis; but I 
find extreme pleasure in reading. As you are on the spot, 

' L. Mareioi PhilippUii, Mep-latber of Aoguttiu. He caUU him in 
j«l the "son of Amynta-s" tSc name of the fimlier of Philip king of 
Maccdoota. See pp. KM, 303. 
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if there is anything in my handwriting which the copyists can't 
make out, please instruct them. There is at least one inserted 
passage somewhat difficult to decipher, which I oftm find 
it hard to make out myself— about Cato when he was four 
years old.^ Look after the dinner table, as you have beoi 
doing. Tertia will come so long as Publius is not there.* 
Your friend Demetrius was never quite a Demetrius fi 
Fhalerum, but now he has become a r^ular Billienus.' 
Accordingly, I appoint you my representative : you will look 
after him. Although, after all : about those men — ^yoa 
know the rest. However, if you do have any conversatira 
with him, vrrite and tell me, that I may have something to 
put into a letter, and may have as long a one as possible 
from you to read. Take care of your health, my dear Tiro : 
you can't oblige me more than by doing that. 

^ A stor^ is told by Plutarch {Cat. min. 2) of how, at the beflnninz 
of the Marsicoi Social War, PompaedinsSilo, stasringin thehoase<nCatol 
uncle Drusns, so^ested to the boy that he should ask his uni^Ie to side 
with the allies, and when he refused, picked him up and, holding him 
out of the window, threatened to drop him down if he didn't. But the 
boy held out. As Cato was just four years old then (b. B.c. 95) this is 
probably the story, and the book alluded to Cicero's Cato^ published b 
B.C. 46, of which the librarii would be making fresh copies. Schmidt, 
however, reads de quadrivio Cattmis, and refers it to C^to's exposititm 
of the Stoic philosophy in the de JHnibus. 

^ Tertia was sister of Brutus and wife of Cassius. Who Pablius was 
and why she objected to meet him we caimot tell. Dolabella is si^- 
gested. 

^ Demetrius is unknown, except from these letters to Tiro, but it is 
likely that Cicero found him tiresome. He is not, he says, quite a 
'* Demetrius of Fhalerum," >>., the philosophic and eloquent governor 
of Athens in the later Macedonian period (b.c. 317-307). Billienas was 
the slave of this or another Demetnus : he murdered a certain Domitios 
at Ventim^lia, which led to an outbreak which Cselius (B.C. 49) was 
sent by Ca^ to quiet (see vol. ii., p. 299}. There is also a Deme- 
trius, a freedman of Pompey (vol. i., p. 253), who may be the Deme- 
trius meant. Why Cicero should say tlikt Demetnus has become a 
Billienus is not clear. Some have su^ested a pun on M/m, as thoagh 
he were ill-tempered. 
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DCXLVIII (A XII, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsTURA (28 July) 

Good heavens, how sad about Athamas ! As for your sorrow, 
it shews a kind heart, but it must be firmly kept within bounds. 
Thereare many ways to arrive at consolation, but thestraight- 
est is this : let reason secure what time is certain to secure. 
Let us however take care of Alexis, the living image of 
Tiro — whom I have sent back to Rome ill ; and if " the 
hill " ' is infected with some epidemic let us transfer him to 
roy house along wiih Tisamenus. The whole upper story of 
my bouse is vacant, as you kaovr. I think this is very much 
to the purpose. 



DCXLIX (A xm. 21, II 1-3) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ASTURA, aS JULV 

I iiAVE detipatchcd a very bulky letter to Hirtius which I 
recently wrote at Tusculura. That which you have sent 
me I will answer another lime. For the present I prefer 
other subjects. What can I do about Torquatus^ unless I 
hear something from Dolabella ? As soon as I do you sliall 
know at once. I expect letter-carriers from him to-day, or 
at latest to«morrow. As soon as they arrive they shall be 

' The hotue of AtUcus wu oa the Cci/i's Qyirirniiis^ thit of Cicero 
OD ihe Afom PalaHnut. So Cicero ulks of "' ibe hill " in rtfening 10 
AitictuN Iioum;, iu people livini;, t^. , in Grosvcnoi fUce speak of tboae 
living "in [he Squue, i.e., in Cruvenor Sqtuie. 

* ThAt b, aboDt effecting his lectill. &<« |>. 235. 
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sent on to you. I am expecting to hear from Quintus. For 
as I was starting from Tusculum on the 25111, as you knov, 
I sent letter-carriers to him. 

Now to return to business : the word inhibere suggested 
by you,' which I thought very attractive, I am now stron^f 
against. For it is an entirely nautical word. Of course I 
Imew that, but I thought that the vessel was "held up" 
{sustineri) when the rowers were ordered inhidere. But 
that that is not the case I learnt yesterday, when a ship was 
being brought to land opposite my villa. For when ordered 
infUbere the rowers don't hold up the vessel, they backwater. 
Now that is a meaning as remote as possible from rn]^ 
("suspension of judgment"). Wherefore pray let it stand 
in the book as it was. Tell Varro this also, if by anj 
chance he has made an alteration. One can't have a better 
authority than LuciUus : ** Bring to a halt (sus/ineas} chariot 
and horses, as oft doth a skilful driver." Again, Cameades 
always uses the guard (vpofioXii) of a boxer and the polling 
up {retentio) of a charioteer as metaphorical expressions iot 
"suspension of judgment" (ixoxh)'- but the inhibitio dl 
rowers connotes motion, and indeed an unusually violent 
one — the action of the oars driving the vessel backwanis. 

You see how much more eager and interested I am on 
this point than either about rumours or about PolUo. Tell 
me too about Pansa, whether there is any confirmation— 
for I think it must have been made public : also about 
Critonius, whatever is known, and at least about Metellus 
and Balbinus. 

' The question is as to the right latin equivalent for kirexetv and 
iirox^i the technical terms of the Academies lor "suspension of judg- 
ment " in consequence of the impossibility of arrivrng at scientific 
certain^. 
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DCL (F XVI. 17) 

TO TIRO (AT ROME) 

AsTUBA (29 July) 

I SEE what you aie about : you want your letters also to be 
collected into books. But look here ! You set up to be a 
standard of correctness in my writings- — how came you to 
use such an unauthorizc-d expression as " by faithfully de- 
voting myself to my health"? How doe^fide/iter come in 
there? The proper habitat of that word is in what refers to 
duty to others — though it often migrates to spheres not be- 
longing to it. For instance : " learning," " house," '* art," 
" land," can Ije callL-d fidelis, granting, as Thi:ophrastus 
holds, that the metaphor is not pushed too far.* But of this 
when we meet. Demetrius ciUed on me, from whose com- 
pany to Rome I escaped with considerable adroitness. It 
is plain that you could not have seen him ; he will be in 
town to-morrow, so you wiH see him. I myself think of 
starting early the day after. Your ill-health makes me very 
anxious, but devote yourself to its cure and omit no means. 
If you do that, consider that you are with me and are 
giving mc the most complete satisfaction. Thank you for 
attending to Cuspius ; for I atn much interested in him. 
Good-bye. 

' It u not easy to sec in what Tiro's scJccism consists. It ii suK* 
gesied ihiX /iJtiiUr motx lefer to duty to anulhei, bul that is probtoTir 
what Tiro meant — "he look care of hi» health tu, in iluly uound to 
Cicero." Bui yf4!f/*//r— "thoroughly," "conidcnlkmaly'' — may at any 
rule l*e defencterl l>y Ovid's JidUiite fiJeltUr artts. Of course Tiro 
mieht have said diligtnt^, bol Gccro seems to me to have been bypet- 
erilical. 
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DCLI Ca xm. 47 b) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROM£> 

ASTUKA, 30 July 

Y^TERDAY ereniiig I got a latex firom I^epidns dated An- 
tiam, for he was tbefe in a house wfai^ I said him. He 
asks me earnestly to be in the senate on the xst, saying 
that I shall greatly giatiiy both Caesar and himadf by so 
doing/ I think, for my part, that there is nodiiiig in it : fiv 
perhaps Opfnus would have said something to yoo, as BaUms 
u ilL However, I preferred to come for nothing radier 
than be absent if I was wanted : I shoold have regretted it 
afterwards. So to-day I shall be at Antinm ; tcMnmow, 
at my town house before noon. Pray dine with me^ if 
nothing prevents you, on the 31st and bring Filia. I h(^ 
you have settled with Publilius. I mean to hurry back to 
Tusculum on the xst ; for I prefer all n^otiations with them 
to go on in my absence. I am sending you my bn^her 
Quintus's letter ; it is not indeed a very kind response to 
mine, but still sufficient to satisfy you, as I im^ine. That 
is your aJTair. 

DCLII (F XVI, 19) 

TO TIRO (AT ROME) 

Tusculum (August) 

I AM anxious to hear from you on many points, but much 
more to see you in person. Restore me Demetrius's friend- 

' M. j^milius Lepidus was " Master of the Horse/' and as sudi was 
next in rank to Ctesar the dictator. In this rear Oesar was sole coiual 
for tevenil months, but afterwards had three colleagues one after 
the other. 
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ship,' and anything else you can that is worth having. 1 
don't say a word to stir you up about the Aufidian debt : I 
know you are lookiug after it. But settle the business. If 
that is what is detaining you, I accept the excuse ; if it is 
not, 8y to me. I am very anxious for a letter from you. 
Good'bye. 



DCLIII (A XIII, 48) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, a August 

Yesterday', in the midst of the noi^e, I seem to have 
caught a remark of yours, that you were combg to Tus- 
culum. Oh, that it may be so ! Oh, that it may ! I re- 
peat But only if convenient to yourself. Lepta begs me 
to hurry to Rome if he wants me in any way. For BabuIHus 
is dead. Cse&ar, I imagine, is heir to a twelfth — though I 
don't know anything for certain as yet — but Lepta to a third. 
Now he is in a fright that he may not be allowed to keep 
the inheritance. His fear is unreasonable, but nevertheless 
he is afraid. So if he does summon me, I will hurry to 
town : if he doesn't, it won't be in any way necessary.' Yes, 
send Pollex as soon as you can. 1 am sending you Portia's 
funera] oration corrected : I have been expeditious in order 
that, if it IS by any chance being sent to Domitius'ti son or 
to Brutus, it may be this edition that is sent.' If it isn't 
inconvenient to you I should like you to see to this very 

' Demetrius (icc p. 3i7)Keins not to bave t>een satisfied with Cicero's 
recepiirm of him. 

' Kcadtug nfu/i'/uam. The MSS. havcan/^'ptaia, Kod Mueller reads 
tUM iiHU^uam, " aal till it i« ntotmry." 

' PoTCia. sister of Cato Uticeo^i!', wba wife of L. noraitius Aheiuor 
Ixibot (who Tell ol I'luusalta) and mothci of Cti. Domitius Ahcnob&rbDS, 
wIki Wiu aAcrwnnU im|iltcalcil iu the plot against Casar, and [ilaycd a 
comideratile part in the later civil wars. She was aunt to Bnitus's wife 
Fnrda. ThcrcfiMt; Ciceru sxpects a copy of his lamdatia to be sent tu 
Bratus as well as to l>orcift's son. 
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carefully ; and please send me the funeral orations written 
by Marcus Vatro and OUius, at any rate that of OUius. For 
though 1 have read the latter, I want to have a second taste 
of it. l*here are some things in it that t can scarcely 
beheve that I have read.' 



DCLIV (A XIII, 37) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
Tt;scuL.CM, 2 August 



Tuts is my second letter to-day. As to Xenon's debt to you 
and the forty scstenia due to you in Epirus, no arrangcitieni 
could be more ronvenient or suitable than what you suggest 
in your letter. Balbus the younger had made the saig^| 
suggestion to me in conversation. ^fl 

I have absolutely no news except that Hinius has kept up 
a keen controversy with Quintus* on my behalf: that the 
latter talks violently in all kinds of places and especially at 
dinner parties : that much of this talk is directed againsi 
me, but that he also falls upon his father. Nothing he says, 
however, has a greater vraisemiiaiice than his assertion that 
we are bitterly opposed to Csesar : that we are neither of l> 
to be trusted, while I personally ought to be regarded with 
suspicion — ^this would have been truly ierrtbk had I not per- 
ceived that our monarch knew that I had no courage It ~ 
Lastly, that my son is being bullied by me. But that 
may say as much as he chooses. 

I am glad I had handed Porcia's funeral oration to Lepta.1 
letter-carrier before I got your letter. Take care then, as 
you love me, that it is sent to Domitius and Brutus — if 
is going to be sent — in the form you mention. 

About the gladiators and tlic other things, which you 
in your letter " airy nothings," give me particulars day by 
day. I should wish, if you thhik it right, to apply to Balbus 

^ AppAieatly because they were so bad. 

* The younger Quintus, who was in Gesai's umy in Si 
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and Offilius. About giving notice of the auction I myself 
spoke to BaJbus. He agreed — I presume that OAiliu-s has 
a complete inventory, and so has Balbus — well, he agreed 
that it should be on an early day and at Rome : but that, if 
Caesar's arrival was delayed, it might be put off from day to 
day.' But the latter seems to be on the point of arriving. 
Therefore consider the whole business : for Vestorius is 
content. 



DCLV (A xm, 38) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUH, 4 August 

As I was writing against the E[ncureans before daybreak, I 
scratched a ha^ty note to you by the same lamp and in the 
same breath, and dc:ipatched it also before daybreak. Then, 
after going to sleep again and getting up at sunrise, a letter 
from your sister's son' is put into my hands, which I here- 
with 5t:nd to you in the original copy. It begins with a 
gross insult. But perhaps he didn't stop to think. Well, 
this is how it begins : " Whatever can be said to your dis- 
credit I " He will have it that much can be said to 

my discredit, but says that he does not endorse it. Could 
an>lhing be in worse taste ? Well, you shall read the rest — for 
1 send it on to you — and judge for yourself. My beUtf is tliat 
it was because the fellow was disturbed by the daily and 
persistent compliments of our friend Brutus — the expression 
of which by him in regard to uti has been reported to me 
by a very large number of people — that he has at length 
deigned to write to me and to you. Plea.se let me know if 
that is so. For what he has written to hts fatheir about me 

' This ftll refers to the will of Cluvius of Tuteoli (see p. 338}. Cicero, 
Cnar, and Offilius are among Ihc joint hcin. Balbtu it acting for Caesar, 
and ibe qutaUon b u to selliDg ihe esCAie and tlividinj; JE io the due 
proportiom. 

* The younger Qniatiu Ckcra , ^ 

111. V 
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I don't know. About bis mother, how truly filial I " I had 
wished,** he says, "to be with you as much as possible, 
and that a house should be taken for me ; and I wrote to 
you to that e£fect. You have neglected to do it. Therefore 
we shall see much less of each other : for I cannot bear the 
sight of your house ; you know why." The reason to which 
he alludes, his &ther tells me, is hatred of his mother. Nov, 
my dear Atticus, assist me with your advice : 

" Scale the high-built wall shall I 
By justice pure and verity ? " 

That is, shall I openly renounce and disown the fellow, en 
shall I proceed " by crooked wiles"? For as was the case 
with Pindar, "My mind divided cannot hit the truth."' 
On the whole the former is best suited to my character, the 
latter to the circumstances of the time. However, consider 
me as accepting whatever decision you have come to. What 
I am most afraid of is being caught at Tusculum.' In the 
crowd of the city these things would be less difficult. Shall 
I go to Astura then ? What ifCaesar suddenly arrives?* Help 
me with your advice, I beg. I will follow your decision, 
whatever it may be. 

* A fri^;ment of Pindar of four lines : 

ir&npov iixif reixos Vi^'tDV 
jj (TKoXuiii; Airaraic dva^aiva 
im'jfi&viov ytvoc ivSpSiv, 
Sixa {Mi v6oi ArpiietMv tlvtlv. 

** Whether it is by justice that the race of men upon the earth motmt a 
lofty wall or by crooked wiles, my mind is divided in pronoundne the 
truth." *^ ^ 

" " By Quintus junior) coming to see me at Tusculum." 

* Cicero thinks he must meet Csesaa at Rome or perhaps on his road 
to Rome. But at Astura he would be out of the way of doing so, if 
Caesar suddenly appeared by sea at Ostia or from the north. 
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DCLVI (A XIII. 39) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 5 August 

What astonishing duplicity ! He writes lo his father that he 
must abstain from entering his house on account of his 
mother : to his mother he writes a letter full of affection ! 
My brother however is taking it more easily, and says that 
his son has reason for beinj^ anj^ry with him. But I am 
following your advice : for I see that your opinion is in 
favour of "crooked ways." I shall come to Rorae» as you 
think I ought, but sorely against the grain : for I cling 
strongly to my writing. " You will find Brutua," say you, 
" on the same journey." No doubt. But had it not been 
for this affair, that inducement would not have overcome my 
leluctAnce. For he has not come from a quarter which I 
should have preferred, nor has he been long away, nor has 
he written a syllable to me. But after all I am anxious to 
know what the net result of his trip has been to him. Please 
send me the books of which I wrote to you before, and 
especially Phaedras' "On Gods "and . . / 

' An Athenian Ejiicuictin philosopher, whosi: lectures Cicero had 
himself stiendcd (dt Fin. i. $ 16 ; see vol. ii., p. 33^ Ctccro us«d his 
work lai^cly in the de K/atura Dforuntt on whico he is now engaged. A 
fngmimt believed to be pan of the treatise of rh.-edm£ vipi Stiv was 
fonad &t Hctcolaoenm. 

^ The title of the second book meniioned is unintelligible in the 
MSS. mtn IlaAX^^oci 'EXAa^uc, 'AiroXXn^wpuu have been pTU|x>»ed by 
vancns editors. 
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DCLVII (A XIII, 40) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (7 August) 

Really 7 Does Brutus say that Caesar is going to join the 
Optimates? That's good news ! But where will he find them? 
Unless he should by chance hang himself.^ But what about 
Brutus ? You say, " It is no good." What became, then, of 
that ckef-d'ceuvre of yours which I saw in his " Parthenon" — 
I mean the Ahala and Brutus pedigree ? * But what is he 
to do? 

That's excellent hearing ! " Not even has the prime author 
of the whole black business ' a good word to say of our 
nephew." Why, I was beginning to be afraid that even 
Brutus was fond of him. For that seemed the meaning of 
the sentence in his letter to me : " But I could wish that 
you had a taste of his conversations with me." But, as you 
say, of this when we meet. And yet, which do you advise 
me to do ? Am X to hurry to meet him or to stay where I 
am ? The fact is, I am glued to my books, and on the other 

^ The ^tmi are all killed in the several battles of the civil war. Caesar 
must go to the other world to find them. 

* The ' ' Parthenon " is a library or other room in the house of Brutus. 
Thus Atticus had such a room which he called Amaltheiufn (vol. i., p. 
44), and Cicero an Academeia (vol. i., p. 12), and Augustus one whidi 
he called Syracuse (Suet. Aug, 72). Atticus's chef-tPceuvre was a pedi- 
gree of the lunian family, " which he made at the request of Brutus, 
from its origin to the present day, noting the birth of each man and the 
offices he had held " (Nepos, Att. 18). It enumerated among the an- 
cestors lunius Brutus, the expeller of the Tarquius, and 0. Servilius 
Ahala, who killed Sp. Mselius for an alleged attempt at tyranny (z PhU. 
§ 26). This was one of the ways in which Atticus — who dabbled in 
ancient history and antiquities — gratified his great friends. Cicero 
means, " if Brutus submits to Csesar, what is the use of his descent from 
these tyrannicides?" We may remember how this was used next year 
by the authors of libels (App. B. C. ii. 1 12). 

' Hirtius, who had apparently induced young Quintus to join C%sar. 
See vol. ii., pp. 366, 375. 
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hand dun't want to entertain htm here. His father, as I am 
told, is gone as far as Saxa' to meet him in a high state of 
exasperation. He went in such an angry frame of mind 
that I was forced to remonstrate. Rut then 1 am much of 
a weather-cock myself. So we must wait and see. How- 
ever, please consider your view as to my coming to Rome 
and the whole situation ; if it appears plain to you to-morrow, 
let me know early in the day. 



DCLVIII (A Xin, 41) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLDM (S August) 

Yes, T sent Quintus llie letter for your sister. When he 
complained that his son was on bad terms with his motlier, 
and said that on that account he intended to give up the 
house to his son, I told him that the latter had written a 
becoming Idler to his mother, but not a word to you. He 
expressed surprise at the former, but said tlmt in regard to 
you the fault was his own, because he had frequently written 
in indignant terms to his son as to your unfairness to him. 
In this respect he says that his feelings have softened ; so I 
read him your letter, and on the " crooked paths'" principle 
indicated that I would not stand in the way. The fact is, 
we went on to talk of Cana.' Certainly, if that were decided 
upon, it would be necessary for me to act thus. But, a^ 
you say, wc must have some r^ard to our dignity, and both 
of us ought to take the same hne, although the wrongs be 
has done me are the more serious, or at least the more 
notorious, of the two. If however Brutus also has some 

' Pnbftbly Sajca Xukra, ibo fint tti^ on the via FJaminim (a HM. 
§ 77), ibonl lea miles from Kotne. Qaintnt wu coming home from 
Spain l>y way '.if Gaul. 

* ornXuiic diTitrmc- See Ji- JM- 

* As 10 Quinnu marrying Catia, a daughter oT Q. Gellittf Canus. 
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reasons to aUege^ all hesitation is at an end. Bat of this 
wben we meet : for it is a. vaj serious bosineaB and needs 
great caution. To-mornnr theKfoc^ unless I get sooMdui^ 
from you this erenii^* 



DCLIX (A XIII, 45) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, II August 

Lamia ^ came to see me after your departure and brought me 
a letter which he had received from Caesar. This letto', 
though dated earlier than that brought by Diochares, yet 
made it quite clear that be would arrive before the Roman 
games.' At the end of the letter there was a sentence 
ordering him to make all necessary preparations for the 
games, and not allow him to hurry back for nothii^. Cer- 
tainty from this letter it seemed beyond doubt that he would 
come before that day, and Lamia said that Balbus thought 
so too after reading that letter. 

I perceive I have thus some additional days holiday,* but 
pray, as you love me, let me know how many. You will be 
able to ascertain from Bsbius and your other neighbour 
Egnatius. You exhort me to spend these days in an exposi- 
tion of philosophy. You are spurring a willing horse,' but you 
see that I am obliged to have Dolabella constantly with me 
on the days you mention. But had I not been detained by 
this business of Torquatus," there would have been a sufficient 

' //isi quid a te commeat vesperi. But the MS. reading, retained by 
Muellei, is nisi quid ate contmeatust " unless I get leave of absence fixHn 
you," i.e., " unless you send some letter which would permit of my not 
coming to Rome yet." Dr. Reid would omit it altogether. 

" L. ^lius Lamia was an sedile this year, and stood for the prsetor- 
ship in B.C. 43. 

"^ The ludi Romani lasted from isth to 19th of September. 

* By the postponement of the auction. See p. 321. 

' Ctirrentem tu quidem. See vol. ii., p. 181. 

' See pp. 380, 296, 328. 
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number of days to allow of making aii excursion to PuteoU ' 
and returning in time. Lamia indeed has beard from 
Balhus, as it seems, that there is a large sum of ready money 
in the house, which ought to be divided as soon as possible, 
as well as a great amount of stiver plate : that the auction 
of everything except the real property ought to take place at 
the first possible opportunity. Please write and tell me your 
opinion. For my part, if 1 had to pick out a man from the 
wh{>Ie world, I couldn't easily have selectul anyone niurc 
painstaking, obliging, or, by heaven, more zealous to serve 
me than Vestorius,' I have written him a ver>' full and 
frank letter, and 1 suppose you have done the same. I 
think that is enough. What do^-i7u say? My only uneasi- 
ness is the fear of scenting too careless. So I sliall wait for 
a letter from you. 



DCLX (a XIII, 46) 



TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUH, 12 August i 

PoLtJUC, for his part, having appointed to meet me by the 
13th of August, has in fact done so at Lanunum on the 
ijtli. But he was true to his name — a thumb and not a 
finger, he pointed to nothing. You must get your informa- 
tion, therefore, from his own lips. I have been lo call on 
Balbua ; for Lcpta, being anxious about his own contract for 
the wine,' had induced me to go and see him. He was 
staying in that villa at lanuvium which he has made over to 
Lepidus. The first thing he said to me was : " I recently 
received a letter from Cxsar, in which he positively asserts 
that be will arrive before the Roman games." 1 read the 

' Od ih£ busiiieu connected wilb his share in live {noperty of 
Clu\-iui. Sec p. 328- 

' A Iwnker w I'uieoli (vol. U., p. 150, tic). 

' lie m'ni i-uiatiatte, ix cuniiact for rupplylnfi whte Kt the eftmes. 
Others, however, read Jf mtHrrnnt rura/i^n^t "oantnutii^ lot llie 
gtadialurial sbow." See p. 31X 
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letter. There was a good deal about my " Cato." He sayi 
that by repeatedly reading it he had increased his command 
of language : when he had read tlie " Calo " of Brutus he 
thought himiicir eloquenL Next 1 learut from him thai 
acceptance of Cluvius's inheritance (oh, careless Vestorius !) 
was to be an unconditional acceptance in the presence of 
witnesses within sixty days. I was afraid I should have to 
send for Vestorius. As it is, I need only send him a com* 
mission to accept oa my order. This same PoUex therefore 
shall go. I also discussed the question of Cluvius's sub- 
urban pleasure-grounds with Balbus. Nothing could be 
more liberal : he said that he would write to Caesar at once : 
but that Cluvius had left Terentia a legacy of fifty sestertia 
(j£'48o). charged on Hordeonius's share, as also money for 
his tomb and many other things, but that my share had DO 
charge on it. Pray give Vestorius a gentle rebuke. What 
could be less proper than that the druggist Piotius should 
have employed his servants to give Balbus full particulars so 
long in advance, while A£ gave me none even by my own? 
I am sorry about Cossinius ; I was very fond of him. I will 
assign to QuJntus whatever surplus there is after paying my 
debts and purcliases. The latter I expect will force me to 
borrow more. About the house at Arpinum I know nothing. 
P.S. — There is no occasion for you to scold Vestorius. 
For after I had sealed this packet my letter-carrier arrived 
after dark bearinj^ a letter from him with fuU particulars and 
a copy of the will. 



DCLXl (A XIII. 47) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM, 15 August 

"WHENyour order, Agamemnon, reached my ears," not "ti. 
come " — for that, too, I should have done, had it not becn^ 
for Torquatus ' — but to write, " I at once " gave up what I 

' See pp. 296, 326. 
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had begun, threw aside what I had in hand, and " hewed out 
a model of ihy design."' 1 i^-ish you would asc<;rtain from 
PoUex the staie of my accounts. It is not becoming that roy 
son should bt: straitened In this his ftnl year at Athens. 
Afterwards we will be more particular in keeping down his 
expenses. Pollex also must be sent back to Tuteoli, in 
order that Vestorius may accept the inheritance.* It is 
dear that I must not go there, both for the reasons mentioned 
in your letter and because Ca:»ar is near at hand. Dolabella 
utiles to say that he is coming to see me on the I4ih. 
What a tiresome instructor < ' 



DCLXII (p VII, 24) 

TO M. FADIUS GALLUS <AT ROME) 

Tuscui-UM (August) 

1 FIND the traces of your affection whichever way I turn : 
for instance, quite recently in the matter of Tigellivs.* I 
perceived from your letter that you had taken a great deal 
of trouble. I therefore thank you for your kind intention. 
But I must say a few words on the subject- Ctptus I think 
it was who said, " I am not asleep to everybody."* Thus I 
too, my dear Gallus, am not a slave to everybody. Vet 

' Atliciu apjicars to hive urgrd Cicero to write komeJhing of the 
nntaic of the letter before condemned to piejeat to Caesar. Cieero says 
that he tt ooce laid asulc the philosophical lieatiw nn which he w&a 
engaged {^f A'a/tira Ikentm). and drew up a. fini sketch of such a 
documeni. The w<ird« are from u>me unknown poet. 

' FoIUm hail C'lme frani I'lilerili, Imt ba<l nut brunuhl fnll mUttmn- 
tion (p. \zj). lie i> 10 be seal back 10 cnDve>- Cicero's formal as- 
thoriuili<>ii lo Vuidfius. 

* He expects L>oUbcl1it to inattuct htm how to iKbave to Cgesai, as 
he had before instructed him in thenrt of dining. 

' The Satdiniftn sinj^ whote lUfecialion* are described by Horace, 
Sat. i. 2, 3, jy. 

* CiptiLk wiu> a complmnanl husband who fcitfDcJ $1««p for the beocfit 
of hU wife and her lover, but woke when a slave began stealing the 
ailvcr. 
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what, after all, is this slavery ? In old dines, when I was 
thought to be exercising royal power/ 1 was not treated mtix 
\ such deference as I am now by all Caesar's most intimate 
friends, except by this fellow. I r^ard it as something 
gained that I no longer endure a fellow more pestilent tiian 
his native land,^ and I think his value has been pretty well 
_ appraised in the Hipponactean verses of Licinius Calvus.' 
~ But observe the cause of his anger with me. I had under- 
taken Phamea's cause, for his own sake, because he was an 
intimate friend. Phamea came to me and said that the 
arbitrator had arranged to take his case on the very day on 
which the jury were obliged to consider their verdict in 
regard to P. Sestius.* I answered that I could not possibly 
manage it : but that if he selected any other day he chose, I 
would not fail to appear for him. He, however, knowing 
that he had a grandson who was a fashionable flutist and 
singer,* left me, as I thought, in a somewhat angry frame d 
mind. There 's a pair of " Sardians-for-sale " " for you, one 
more worthless than the other. You now know my portion 
and the unfairness of that sw^gerer. Send me your ** Cato " : 
I am eager to read it : that I haven't read it yet is a re- 
flexion on us both. 

^ That is, in his consulship, especially in the Catiline affiiir. 

' Sardinia, notoriously unhealthy (vol. i., p. 217). 

^ C. Licinius Calvus (b. B.C. 84) wrote satiric scazons — verses <m ibt 
model of Hipponax of Chios (B. in c. B.C. 54^}- Addictum means 
"knocked down at a price" ; prtxconio means the "puffing" or "ap- 
praising " of the auctioneer {prteco). 

* This is not the trial in which Cicero's extant speech for Sestius wis 
delivered (B.C. 56), but a prosecution for bribery under Pompey's law <rf 
B.C. 52. As Phamea died in b.c. 49 {see vol. ii., p. 33a), and Ocero 
was absent in Cilicia from May, B.C. 51, this trial must have been in the 
autumn of B.C. 52 or the spring of B.C. 51. 

" Reading cantorem for unctorem. As Tigellius was a favourite erf 
Csesar and other great men, his grandfather expected Cicero to suppoct 
him. 

° /.«., worthless fellows. The explanation of this proverbial expres- 
sion is given by Victor {de Vir III. 65), who says that the consul C. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus (B.C. 177) took such an enormous number of captives 
m the war against the rebel Sardinians (b.c. 181-177) that they beaune 
a drug in the slave market. 
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DCLXIII (A xtii, 49) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TusicuLUM (ao August) 

First, health to Attica, whom I imagine to be in the country, 
so 1 wish her much health, us also to PiUa, If there is any- 
thing fresh about Tigellius, let me know it. He is — as 
Fadius Gallus has written meword^ — bringing up a most un- 
fair accusation against me, on the ground that 1 left I'hamea 
in the lurch after having undertaken to plead his cause. This 
cause, indeed, I liad underLiken against the suns of Ciia:us 
Octavius, much against my will — but I did also wish well to 
Phamea. For, if I remember rightly, when 1 was standing 
for the consulship he sent me a promise through you to do 
anything he could ; and I was no less mindful of that 
courtesy than if I had availed myself of it. He called on 
me and told me that the arbitrator had arranged to take his 
case on the very day on which the jury were bound by the 
Pompeian law to consider their verdict on our friend Sestius. 
For you are aware that the days in those suits have been fixed 
by law. 1 replied that he was not ignorant of my obligations to 
Sestius : if he selected any other day he chose, I would not 
fail to appear for him. So on that occasion he left me in a 
rage. -I think I told you about it. I didn't trouble myself, 
of course, nor did I think that the wholly groundless anger of 
a nun not in the I«ast connected with me required any 
attention from me. But the last time I was in Rome Itold 
Callus what 1 had heard, without however mentioning the 
younger Balbus. Callus made it his business to go into the 
matter, as he writes me word. He says thai the allegation 
of Tigellius is that I suspect him because I have it on my 
conscience thai I left Phamea in the lurch. \\Tierefore all 
I ask you to do is to get anything you can from our friend 
the younger Halbus, but not to trouble yourself about me. 
It is a sop to one's dignity to have some one to hate without 
restraint and not to be a slave to everybody (as the man wu 
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not " asleep to everybody ").' Yet, by heaven, as you kncnr 
very well, those men * are rather acting as slaves to me, if to 
pay a man constant attentions is being a slave. 



DCLXIV (A XIII, 50) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (22 August) 

You gave me a hint in one of your letters, that I should set 
about writing a letter to Caesar on a latter scale. Balbus also 
recently, at our meeting at Lanuvium, informed me that be 
and Opptus had written to tell Caesar that I had read his bocAs 
against Cato and waimly admired them. Accordingly, 1 
have composed an episUe to Caesar to be transmitted to 
Dolabella. But I sent a copy of it to Oppius and Balbus^ 
and wrote also to them, saying that they should only order 
it to be transmitted to Dolabella, if they themselves approved 
of the copy. So they have written back to say that they 
never read anything better, and they have ordered my letter 
to be delivered to Dolabella. 

Vestorius has written to ask me to authorize the conv^ance 
— as far as I am concerned — of the estate of Brinnius to a 
slave of their own for a certain Hetereius, to enable him to 
make the conveyance himself in due form to Hetereius lU 
Puteoli.' If you think it is all right send that slave to me. 
For I presume that Vestorius has written to you also. 

As to Caesar's arrival, I have had the same information in 
a letter from Oppius and Balbus as from you. I am sur- 
prised that you have not yet had any conversation with 

' The reading is doubtful. See p. 329. 

' The Czesanans. 

^ Cicero, as one of the heirs of Brinnius, was to join in a sale of tlie 
estate to Hetereius. To do that, without having the troable of gcni^ 
to Puteoli personally, he was to convey it formally to a slave of the 
banker Vestorius sent for that purpose. It thus became the property 
of Vestorius himself, as the slave's master : and he then could convey it 
to Hetereius. 
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Tigellius. For instance, 1 should much like to know how 
much he got — yet, after all, I don't care a straw. Where do 
you think I ought to go,' if it is not to be AlsiumP And 
in fact I have written to Murena to ask him to put me up, 
but I think he has started with Matiu-s. Salluslius therefore 
shall have the burden of my entertainment. 

After I had written the above line, Eros informed me that 
Murena had answen:d him with the greatest kindne.<». Let 
him be our host, therefore. For Silius has no cushions : 
while Dida, I believe, has given up his whole villa to 
guests. 



DCLXV <F vri, 25) 
TO M. FADIUS CALLUS (AT ROME) 

* 

Tusct;LUM (August) 

Pbu lament having torn up the letter : don't vex yourself, it 
is all safe. You can get it from my house whenever you 
please. For the warning you give me I am much obliged, 
and I beg you will always act thus. For you seem to fear 
that, unless 1 keep on good terms with him, 1 may laugh 
"a real Sardinian laugh."* But look out for yourself. 
Hands off : our master b coming sooner than wc thought. 
I fear we Catonian blockheads may find ourselves on the 
blocl^.^ My dear Callus, don't imagine that anything could 
be belter than that parr of your letter which begins : 
" Everything else is slipping away." This in your ear Id 
confidence: keep it to yourself: don't tell e\en your freed- 
man Apelles. Besides us two no one talks in that tone. 

' To meet Coxir. For Allium, sec p. S6. 

' A " lau^b on the wrooK Mtle of my mouth," from s heib round ia 
Svdiak whtcb wm laid to cootort the featuro witli a griti of {min. 

' KeefiiiH! lb« MS. wotd (4iMw«w, said lo refer to ihc homing of boyi 
Ml a niAtt'$ U>ouliiei» to tve D^Gged, as itt the hcII Uncmn (licluic from 
Pomiwii {kot wiiw>-)- Oth«ni read <ai^itm, explaining ii to mean ibe 
" world lielfw' tciirw), " llnJcs." The "master "is, of course, Ca»at ; 
and the metaphor of n school U kept bjr matttii 4t tahvla, (pcrhap*) 
"No inofc sdibUuig— bcrc coroes the schoolmutcr," i^,, we lud 
better stop writing " Catos " now Czsar is back hone. 
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Whether it is well or ill to do so, that is my look-oat: bat 
whatever it is, it is our speciality. Worlt cm then, and don't 
stir a nail's breadth, as they say, from the^pen ; for it is tbe 
creator of doquence : ' and for my part I now devote a con- 
siderable part of the ni^t to it also. 



DCLXVI (A xin. 51) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tuscm-UM, 24 August 

The reason of my not sending you at the time a copy of die 
letter which I wrote to Oesar was that I foigot. Neither 
was the motive what you suspected it to have been — shame 
of appearing in your eyes to be ridiculously tune-serving;' 
nor, by heaven, did I write otherwise than I should have 
written to an eqiial and a man Uke myself. For I really do 
think well of those books of his,* as I told you when we met 
Accordingly, I wrote without any flattery, and at the same 
time in such a tone as I think will give him as much pleasure 
to read it as possible. 

At last I have certain news of Attica. So please ccn- 
gratulate her all over again. Tell me all about TigeUius, 
and that promptly ; for I am feeling uneasy. Now Ustoito 
this ; Quintus arrives to-morrow, but whether at my house 
or yours I don't know. He wrote me word that he would be 
at Rome on the 25th. But I have sent a man to invite him 
here : though, by heaven, I must come to Rom^ lest Csessr 
should make a descent there before me. 

1 Id tbe de Orat. § 33, he says, " the pen, tbe best producer ind 
master of elcx^nence." See Quint Inst, Orat. x. iii. (§ 1-4. 

' The text is corrupt — ne ridicule miUllus. What word or Wfxds aie 
concealed under miallus has puzzled everyone, and many snggestioas 
have been made. I have translated it as though it were mmi 
blandut; but I do not profess to tbink that solution more likely dm 
many others, or even as much so. After blandus we must nnderstiDd 
viderer by a fiiirly easy ellipse. 

' Cauai's Anii-Caio. 

* The younger Quintus Cicero, 
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DCLXVII (F xn, 18) 



TO Q. CORNIFICIUS (IN SYRU) 

Roue (October) 

I WILL answer the end pan of your last letter first — for 1 
havti nolicL-d that that is what you great orators occasionally 
do. Vou express disappointment at not getting letters from 
me ; whereas I never fail to send one whenever I am in- 
formed by your family that somebody is going to you. I 
think 1 gather from your letter that you are not likely to 
take any step rashly, nor to decide on any plan before you 
know in what direction that fellow Csecilius Bassus ' is Ukely 
to break out. That is what I had hoped, for I felt con- 
fidence in your wisdom, and now your very welcome letter 
makes me quite secure. And I beg you as a special favour 
that you will, as often as you can, make it possible for me to 
know what you are doing, what is being done, and also what 
you intend to do. Although I felt much distressed at your 
leaving me, I consoled myself at the time by thinking that 
you were going to a scene of the most profound tranquillity, 
and were leaving the cloud of serious troubles overhanging 
Ds. In both cases the actual truth has been the reverse. 
Wtiere you are a war has broken out : with us there has 
followed a period of peace. Yet, after all, it is a peace in 
which, had you been here, there would have been many 
things that would not have pleased you, things in fact 

' Q. Caxilio« Bassus (qicx&lni &.C. 59) fougfal on Potnpej's udc at 
PbarMdia, whence he csoiped to Tyre. He managed to win ov«r 
som« of the anny of (he piopnctor of Syria, Sexu lulius CsMr ; 
and, taking vIvinlAge of ratnoan io O.C. 46 of CRrsar being defeated 
in AMca, Be cai»ed Sen. luliiu to be asKAsainUtd and look over the 
govenimeol of Syria. He fmtified Aiamea, ond there rcpilUcd An- 
ttstins Vetus and Statioi Muicux, who were luccesiively lenl agauui 
him, and had dealings with the Parthian'^ Thuneh Murcua was rein- 
forced by Criipiu, gorcroor of bilhynia, Baama Eeld ont till Caaiius 
arrived in b.c. 43, 10 whom he &urrend«red sod was allowed logo away 
tmhamed. 
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which do not please Caesar himself. In truth, this is always 
among the results of civil wars — that it is not only what the 
victor wishes that is done : concessions have also to be made 
to those by whose aid the victory was won. For my part, I 
have become so hardened that at our friend Caesar's games 
I saw T. Plancus ^ and listened to the poems of Lab^us 
and Publilius ^ with the utmost sangfroid. There is nothiif 
I feel the lack of so much as of some one with whom to 
laugh at these things in a confidential and philosophic spirit. 
You will be the man, if you will only come as soon as 
possible. That you should do so I think is important to 
yourself as well as to me. 



DCLXVin (F XII, 19) 

TO Q. CORNIFICIUS (IN SYRIA) 

Rome (? December) 

I READ your letter with very great pleasure. The most 
gratifying thing in it was to learn that mine had reached your 
hands ; for I felt no doubt that you would find pleasure in 
reading it. I was afraid it would not reach you. I leani 
from your letter that the war now raging in Syria and 
the province of Syria itself have been put in your hands 
by Ciesar. I hope it may turn out to your honour and 
success. I feel confident that it will do so, for I have fiill 
reliance both on your activity and prudence. But what you 

^ T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, tribune in B.C. 52. An adherent of 
Publius Clodius, and priDcipally responsible for the burning of the 
Curia when Clodius's body was burnt. He had been condemed for «w, 
and seeing him at the games Cicero knew that be had been recalled by 
Caesar. See vol. i., p. 365. 

^ Decimus Laberius and Publilius Syrus were writers of mimes (toL L, 
p. 345; odAtt. xiv. 2). It is said that Csesar, who employed them in these 
games, taunted J^berius with being surpassed by the Improvisations of 
the foreigner Syrus. A number 01 sententia or sententious verses are 
extant under the name of Syrus, and a fr^ment of his on luxury is pre- 
served by Petronius Arbiter, § 55. Laberius died at Puteoli in B.C 43. 
They doubtless on this occasion introduced flatteries of Csesar. 
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say as to the suspncion of a Parthian invasion caused me 
great uneasiness. For 1 was able to conjecture the amount 
of your forces, and your letter confirms my calculation. 
Therefore I can only hope that that nation will not move 
until the legions reach you, nhlch I hear are on their way. 
But if you have not forces adequate for the struggle, do not for- 
get to follow the policy of M. Bibulus, who kept himself shut 
up in a very strun^^ly fortified and well-supplied town, as long 
as the Porthians were in the province.' But you will settle 
these points belter on the spot, and in view of the actual 
circumstances. For myself, I shall continue to feel anxious 
as to what you are doing, until I know what you have done. 
I have never had anyone to whom to give a letter without 
giving one. I beg you to do the same, and above all, when 
you write to your family, to assure them of my devotion 
to you. 



DCLXIX (F XIII, 4) 

TO Q. VALERIUS ORCA (IN ETRURIA) 

Roue (Autijmh *) 

Marcus Cicero greets Quintus Valerius, son of Quintus, 
/egatuipro pnrtorr.* I have very close lies with the townsmen 
of Volalerric. In fact, having received great kindness from 
me, they repaid me lo the full : for they never failed me either 
in my prosperity or my adversity. And even if there were 
no special reason for our union, yet, having a very warm 
affection fur you, and feeling that you have a high value for 
me, I should have warned and urged you to have a c^;ard 

' Tber« is n touch of tnalicc in this susscstiun. Cicero jeen M the 
ovcT-c&uiiun of Ititnilusi elsewhere. See vai. \l, pp. 199, 117. 

' There is really nothing to decide Iheesmci dait'i>f iIn-i«i»o tcttcrato 
Otca. Th« Uod commiseioD referred 10 wu established in the previous 
year |B.e. 46}, and the letters may nos^ilily Iwlong to that year. 

* Thib wu Orel's title as bead of the land commissioQ ; he was 
*' legate [f.e., of Cesar) with rank ofprartor." For Ocsu's ase of pub- 
lic land for his veterans at ibis time, sec Suet. Jut. 38. 
Ill, t 
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for their fortunes, especially as their case for the 
of civil rights is unusually strong : first, because by 
blessing of heaven they contrived to elude the vii 
measures of the Sultan epoch ; and secondly, because my de- 
fence of them in my consulship received the heart)* appronl 
of the Roman people' For theiribunt:s having promulgated 
an exceedingly unfair taw about their lands, I easily per- 
suaded the senate and people of Rome to allow citizens^ 
whom fortune had spared, to retain their rights. This policy 
of mine wd& confirmed by the agrarian law of Gaius Cxsat_ 
in his first consulship, which freed the territory and town 
Volaterra; from all danger for ever. This makes me fe 
sure that a man who seeks the support of new adherent 
will wish that old benefits conferred by him should 
maintained. It is only therefore what your prudence would 
dictate, either to keep to the precedent set by the mac 
whose party and authority you have with so much 
sonal honour adhered, or at least to reserve the whole 
for his decision. There is one thing about which you 
have no hesitation : you would wish to have a town of sucft" 
sound and well-established credit and of so honourable a 
character for ever bound to you by a service of the highest 
utility on your part. 

Thus far the purpose of my words is to exhort and per- 
suade you. VVIiat remains will be of the nature of a persorul 
request. For I don't wish you to think that I offer you 
advice for your own sake only, but that 1 am also preferring 
a request to you and asking for what is of consequence to 
myself. Well then, you wilt oblige me in the highest d^ee, 
if you decide that the Volaterrani are to be left intact iii 

' The circuinstau]ce» were these. Volatcrrae had taken the side o' 
Marine againsl Sii!3a, and iiffercil n rffuge to many of the defeat 
parif . Owing to the advantages of its position, il had held out ngair 
a two years' siege by Siilla (BX. 8i-8o, Sti-aho, 5, 2, 6; Livy, £fi. Sgi 
Cic. /iro Sexf. Am. § 20). Sulla therefore carried 3 law disfranchhiiig'! 
il and declarinR its lands forfeii»?d {f^ro Oit. ^ 18, 104); but for srtoe 
reason the tands thus matlc "puWit" were never divided among nen 
owners (vol. i., p. 54 ; Alt. i. 19). Attempts were, however, mode bjf 
various land reform<;rx to deal with the territory as public land. Ci 
here says that he succciHifully resisted one of these in R.C 63, and 
in Caisai's Itxagntria of B.C. 59 it was s[]ecially exempted, and tb< 
ciliwnship uf the Volaterrani acknowledged. 
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every respect and in full possession of their righis. Their 
homes and houses, their property and fortunes — which have 
already been preserved by the immurtal gods, as well as by 
the most eminent citizens of our Republic with tlte warmest 
approval of the Roman people — I commend to your honour, 
justice, and liberality. If circumstances had granted me the 
power, proportionate to my old influence, of defending the 
Volaterrani in the same way as I was accustomed to protect 
my friends, there is no service, no struggle in fact calculated 
to be of use to them, that I would have omitted. But since 
1 feel sure that with you I have no less influence than I ever 
had with all the world, 1 beg you in the name of close ties 
and of the mutual and equ^ goodwill existing between us, 
to serve the people of Volaterne in such a way as to make 
them think that you have been set over that business by a 
special interposition of pro\'idence, as the one man with 
whom I, their undcviattng supporter, was able to exert the 
greatest influence. 



DCLXX (F XJll, 5) 



TO Q. VALERIUS ORCA (IN ETRURIA) 

RoMK (Autuun) 

Cicero greets Q. Valerius, Itgatus pro prmtore. I am not 
sorry that my friendship for you is known as widely as 
possible. Not, howevLT, that I wish on that plea — as you 
may well believe — to prevent your carrying out the business 
you have undertaken with good faith and activity, to the 
satisfaction of Cwsar, who has intrusted to you a matter of 
great importance and difliculty. For though 1 am besieged 
with petitions from men who are assured of your kindness 
to me, I am always careful not to embarrass you in the per- 
formance of your duty by any self-seeking on my pajt. 

I have been very intimate with Gaius Curtius from our 
earliest days. I was grieved at the most undeserved calamity 
which befell him and the others in the Sullan epocK-. mv\ 
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when it appeared that those who had suffered a similar 
wrong, though they lost alt their property, were yet allowed 
by universa.1 consent to return to their native country, I 
supported the removal of his disability. This man has 1 
holding ' in the territory of Volaterne, ha\nng betaken him- 
self to it as a kind of salvage from shipwreck. Kecently 
also Cxsar has selected him for a seat in the senate — a rank 
which he can scarcely maintain tf he loses this holding.' 
Now it is a great hardship that, having been raised in rank, 
he should occupy an inferior position in r^ard to wealth, 
and it is not at aU consistent that a man who is a senator by 
Cxsar'ti favour should be dispossessed of land which is being 
divided by Cesar's order. But I don't so much care to write 
at length on the legal merits of the case, lest I should be 
thought to have had influence with you owing to its strength 
rather than from your personal feeling for me. Wherefore 
I beg you with more than common earnestness to look upon 
Gaius Curtius's affair as mine ; and whatever you do for my 
sake, I beg you to consider, though you have done it for 
Gaius Curtius, that I have from your hand what he has 
obtained through my influence. I reiterate this request 
with waimth. 



DCLXXI (F Xin, Y) 

TO GAIUS CLUVIUS (IN CISALPINE GAUL) 

Rome (Autumn) 

When on your departure for Gaul you called at my house, 
as was natural from our close connexion and the gresi 
courtesy you have always shewn to me, I spoke to you about 
the land in Gaul which paid rent to the municipal town o* 
Atella; and I indicated to you how warmly interested 1 vrw, 

* Possasio, a tenri properly applied to the holding of agn- puHievA 
it WBS short oidomimum, "ahsofuie ownership." j 

* That 15, wilh [iri)i>er ■jocial ili'^tinctioc. It seeoos certain thiti 
(his time there w&s 00 legal qualiJic&tton 2s to property necettarr Ibcj 
senator. 
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in ihe welfare of that town. Since your departure, however, 
as a quesrion has arisen as to a matter of great importance 
to this most respectable town — very closely conni;cted with 
me— and as to the performance of a duty on my pari, I 
thought I ought to write to you in more explicit tenns. I 
am quite aware, however, of the nature of the circumstances 
and the limits of your power, and clearly understand that 
what Caesar has assigned to you is the transaction of a 
certain business, not the exercise of judicial powers.' There- 
fore I only ask of you as much as I think that you have 
both the {Kjwf^r and the will to do for my sake. And to 
begin with I would have you consider — what is the fact — 
that the whole wealth of the town consists of that rent, while 
in the present state of affairs it is hard-pressed by va-y 
serious burdens, and is labouring under the greatest difficul- 
ties. .Mthough this seems to be a misfortune common to 
many others, I assure you that certain special calamities have 
befallen this particular municipality, which 1 don't specify for 
fear that, while bewailing the miseries of my own connexions, 
I should seem to be casting a reflexion upon certain persons 
upon whom I have no wish to do so. Accordingly, if I had 
not had a strong hope of our being able to secure the ap- 
proval of Gains Caesar for the plea of this town, there would 
have been no reason for my making an effort at this time 
to secure any favour from you. But because I feel sure 
that he will lake into consideration both the respectability 
of the town and the justice of its case, and also its good 
disposition towards himself, I have not hesitated to urge 
upon you to reserve this cause for his decision. This re- 
quest I should nevertheless have made to you if I had never 
heard of your having done anything of the sort ; yet I did 
conceive a stronger hope of gaining my request when 1 was 
told that the people of Regium had obtained the same favour 
from you. Although these latter have a certain connexion 
with you, yet your affection for me compels me to hope that 
the indulgence you extend to your own friends you will also 
extend to mine : especially as these are the only ones for 
whom I prefer the request, whereas 1 have a considerable 



' That is. Csoar hAs commissioned him lo divide certAtn lands, not 
tu decide which are to be divided. 
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number of connexions who are in a similarly hard case. 
Thoiigh I think you believe that I am not doing this with- 
out good reason, and am not influenced by a frivolous and 
selfish motive in preferring this request, yet I would have yoa 
believe my definite assertion, that I owe a very great deal to 
this municipality, and that there has been no time either of 
my prosperity or adversity in which its zeal for my service 
has not been displayed in a remarkable manner. Wherefore 
again and again, in the name of our close union and of yoar 
unbroken and eminent affection for me, I ask and im- 
plore this of you with no common earnestness. Since you 
understand that the fortunes of a town are involved, whidi 
is very closely connected with me by ties of relationship, 
interchange of services and affection, do, if we obtain frcm 
Caesar wh^t we hope, allow us to consider that we have ob- 
tained it by your kindness. But if we do not, instead d 
that allow us to consider that at least you have done your 
best to enable us to obtain it. By doing this you will not 
only have greatly obliged me, but by a signal service you 
will have bound to yourself and your family men of the 
highest character, a number of the most honourable as well 
as the most grateful people, eminently worthy of being con- 
nected with you. 



DCLXXII (F XIII, 8) 

TO MARCUS RUTIUUS (IN ETRURIA) 

Rome (Autumn) 

As I was conscious of how much I valued you, and had had 
practical proof of your kind feeling towards me, I did not 
hesitate to make a request to you which it was incumbent 
upon me to make. How much I value P. Sestius I know 
in my own heart ; how much I am bound to value him is 
known both to you and all the world. Having learnt from 
others that you were very much attached to me, he asked 
me to write in very explicit terms to you about the affair of 
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Goius Albinius, a member of the senate, whose daughter is 
the molher of L. Sestius, a young man of very high character, 
the soil of P. Sestius. My reason for vrrtlin^ this letter is to 
inform you that not only am I anxious on behalf of P. Sestius, 
but that Sestius is so also on behalf of Albinius. The case 
is this : Gains Albinius received some properties from 
M. Laberius on a valuation, properties which Labmius had 
bought from Ciesar forming part of Uie property of Plolius. 
If I should say that it was not in the interests of the stale 
that those properties should be divided, I should appear to 
be trying to enlighten you rather than to be asking a favour 
of you. Nevertheless, since it is Ceesar's will thai the sales 
and assignments of land ejected by Sulla should hold good, 
in order to give the impression of greater security to his 
own, pray what security can C^esaPs own sales have, if 
properties are divided which he himself caused to be sold ? 
However, that is a difficulty for your own wisdom to con- 
sider. My plain request to you — and I could not make it 
with greater earnestness or in a juster cause or more from 
the bottom of my heart — is that you should spare Albiniu-s 
and not lay a finger on the properties of Laberius. You will 
not only cause me great delight, but will in a certain sense 
raise my reputation also, if I am the cause of I'uhlius Sestius 
satisfying the claims of a man very closely connected with 
me, since I owe him more than anyone else in the world. I 
warmly and repeatedly beg you to do so. You cannot do 
me a greater favour : you shall have reason to know that 
I am exceedingly obliged by it 



DCLXXin (F V, 11) 

TO PUBLIUS VATINIUS (IN ILLYRICUM) 

Roue (OcTOBEK OR November) 

I AM not surprised that you appreciate my services, for I 
know you to be the must grateful man in the world, and 
that I have never ceased to declare. For you have not 



merely felt grateful, you have shewn it in practice also by 
the most complete return possible. Therefore, in all pur 
remaining concerns, you shall find that I have the smne i:eai 
and the same goodwill to you. 

You commend to me that most honouiublc lady your wife 
Pompeia. I therefore at once spoke to Sura on reading 
your letter, and bade him tell her from me to let nie know 
anything she wanted done, and to say that I would do it witb 
the greatest zeal and assiduity. And this I will do, and if ii 
seems necessary I will call upon her personally. Please 
write and tell her not to consider anything to be so great or 
so small, as to seem to me difficult or beneath my notice. 
Everything which I may do in your interest will appear to 
me at once untaborious and honourable. 

As to Dionysius,' as you love me, settle the business. 
Whatever pledge you give him I will make good. If, how- 
ever, he shews himself the villain that he is, you will lead 
him captive in your triumph. Confound the Dalmatians 
who are giving you all this trouble ! But, as you say, they 
will soon be taken prisoners, and will add a lustre to your 
campaign, for they have always been considered a warliie 
people. 



DCLXXTV (F VII, 29) 



MANIUS CURIUS TO CICERO (AT ROME) 

PATR.E, 29 OcrOBER 

If you are well, I am glad ; for I am yours by usus, Atticus's 

in full dominium: therefore the usufruct of me is yours, the 
ownership his.' If indeed he puts us up for sale in one lot, he 

' Cicero's runaway slave. See p. I72- 

• Curius uses leRal leriiii connecied with the ownership of Innd— firrt ' 
ta Greek unti then tn Laiiii. 6^j(«j (xptj^if) 's the holding of proiwriy of j 
which the ownership helonga to another; {LvHutium {kt^oiq) \i full 
ownership: /ruetui or hsms /me/us is the rifiht to the profit of lh«i 
property wliich the mu who has utus ukcs ; maiuipium is ( 1 ) propeilf j 
acquired by matuifiatio, {2) the fiiU ownership of such property. 
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won't make much of us. But what an addition to my selling 
price mil be my declaration that whatever I am or tiave, and 
whatever position I enjoy in the wotld, is all owing to you 1 
Wherefore, my dear Cicero, persevere in your constant care 
for my welfare, and recommend me in a letter of introduc- 
tion of the finest brand to the successor of Sulpicius. I shall 
thereby have greater facility in obeying your maxims, and of 
seeing you to my joy by the spring, and of breaking up my 
establishment and bringing my belongings safely home. 
But, my dear distinguished friend, do not shew thi::! letter to 
Atticus. l^t him continue to regard me as heart and soul 
his, and not as one who " whitewashes two walls out of the 
same pot." ' So, patron mine, good-bye to you, and give 
Tiro kind regards from me. 
29 October. 



DCLXXV (F V. 10 a) 

P. VATINIUS TO CICERO (AT ROME) 

Narona, 5 Deckmber. 

After the thanksgiving bad been decreed in my honour I 
started for Dalmatia. I stormed and took six fortified towns. 
The largest of them, indeed, I have had practically to storm 
four times ; " for I took four towers and four walls and their 
entire citadel, which snow, cold, and rain forced me to 
evacuate It was mortifying to be obliged thus to abandon 
a town already taken and a war practically finished. Where- 
fore I he^ you, if there is any occasion fur it, to plead my 
cause with Cuesar, and to regard it as your duty to defend 
my character in every respect, with the full conviction that 
you have no more devoted friend than myself. Good-bye. 
5 December, Narona. 

' A proverb for one who "blows hot anil cold," wbo "uu on ibe 
hctljic, ' 01 who Iria "to serve two nutstcm." 
* The text of this untence tit doubifnl. 
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DCJLXXVI (A xiH. 52) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
PuTEOLi, 21 December 



Well, I have no reason after all to repent my fonnidable 
guest ! For he made himself exceedingly pleasant. But on his 
arrival at the villa of Philippuson the evening of the second 
day of the Saturnalia,* the villa was so chyke full of soldiers 
that there was scarcely a dining-room left for Caesar himself 
to dine in. Two thousand men, if you please ! I was in a 
great taking as to what was to happen the next day ; and so 
Cassius Barba came to my aid and gave me guards. A 
camp was pitched in the open, the villa "was put in a state of 
defence. He stayed with Philippus on the third day of the 
Saturnalia till one o'clock, without admitting anyone. He 
was engaged on his accounts, I think, with Balbus. Then 
he took a walk on the beach. After two he went to the 
bath. Then he heard about Mamurra without changing 
countenance." He was anointed : took his place at the 
table. He was under a course of emetics,' and so ate and 
drank without scruple and as suited his taste. It was a very 
good dinner, and well served, and not only so, but 

'* Well cooked, well seasoned food, with rare discourse : 
A basquet in a word to cheer the heart." * 

Besides this, the staff were entertained in three rooms in a 
very liberal style. The freedmen of lower rank and the 
slaves had everything they could want. But the upper sort 

* The Saiumaiia began on the 17th of December. 

* We have no means of knowing what Oesar was told of Mamarra— 
his death, some think. Hardly the epigram of Catullus (57), as oth«s 
have suggested (see Suet. Jul. 73). Mamurra ¥/as one^._liis. agents 
whom Csesar had enriched (vol. ii., p. 228). 

' TTiis use of emetics— no doubt often abused — took at this time 
somewhat the place in medical treatment that bleeding did a hundred 
years ago. Caesar seems to have frequently submitted to it. See /r« 
Deioi. § 21. 

* Verses of Lucilius. 
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had a really reckerchi dinner. In fact, I shewed that I 
was somebody. However, he is not a guest to whom one 
would say, " Pray look me up again on your way back." 
Once is enough. We didn't say a word about politics. 
There was plenty of Uterary talk. In short, he was 
pleased and enjoyed himself: He said he should stay one 
day at Puteoli, anothef at Baise. That 's the story of the 
entertainment, or I might call it the billeting.on me — trying 
to the temper, but not seriously inconvenient. I am staying 
on here for a short time and then go to Tusculum. Wien 
he was passing Dolabella's villa, the whole guard formed up 
on the right and left of his horse, and nowhere else.^ Th^ 
I was told by ^icias. 



DCLXXVII (F IX, 12) 

TO P. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA (AT BAI^) 

Puteoli (December) 

I CONGRATULATE our favourltc Baiae on its becoming, as 
you say, a healthy place ; unless perchance it is fond of 
and flatters you and, so long as you are there, has foi^otten 
its usual habits. If that is really so, it doesn't at all siuprise 
me that sky and land are foregoing their usual evil effects. 

My poor little speech for Deiotarus, for which you asked, 
I have with me, though I thought I had not. Accordingly 
I am sending it to you. Please read it with the understand- 
ing that it is a slight and weak case and not much worthy of 
being committed to writing. But I wished to send an old 
host and friend a small present — of loose texture and coarse 
thread — as his own presents usually are^ As for yourself, I 

• This was apparently a sort of salute of honour to Dolabella, who 
was at this time irritated about the consulship for B.c. 44. Oesaif bad, 
it seems, promised it him, but now meant to take the first three months 
of it himself {2 Phil. % 79). See the next letter. 

^ Apparently native cloths or testures sent as presents to his friends 
at Rome. 
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would have you sh*w wisdom and courage, in order thatthe 
moderation and dignity of your bearing may throw discredit j 
on the unfair irt:atment you have met with from others/ 



DCLXXVIII (A xin, 42) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TuscuLUM (end or December) 

He' has been to see me and with a very dejected aii.' 
S^d I to him ; " Why so gloomy ? " " Can you ask," said 
be, " when I am about to start on a journey, and a joum^ 
to the seat of war — ^a journey, too, that is not only dangerous, 
but discreditable as well?'" "What is the compulsion, 
then?" said I. '* l>ebt," said he, "and yet I haven't even 
money enough for the journey." At this point I took a hiW 
from your kind of eloquence. I held my tongue. He went 
on ; " But whai gives me most pain is my uncle." * "Why 
is that?" said I. " Because he is angrj' with me," said he. 
"Why do you allow him to be so," said I — for I prefer 
using that word to '* Why do you incur it ? '* "I won't 
allow it," said he, " for 1 will remove the reason." " Ex- 
cellent !" said I; "but if it won't be disagreeable to you, 
I should like to know what the reason is." ** Because, white 
hesiuting as to whom to marry, I vexed my mother, and 
consequently him too. However, nothing can make up for 
doing that in my eyes. I will do what they wish." "I 
wish you good luck," I said, "and I commend your resolu- 
tion. But when is it to be ? " " Oh, I don't care about the 
time," he said, "since I accept the thing." "Well, tnf 

' Cicero means to refer to Antoay, who had opposed DoUbells'i 
consalship, for which Dolabclla inveighed against him in ihe senate m 
tlie next Kalends of January. Sec the passage of the sccnnd Philippic 
quoted in the note to the previous letter. 

' Cicero's nephew C^intiii.. 

^ (^iiiotus is goini; with Cxsai to ihe wan agaiiut the Getse and the 
Partbians. lie seems lo cnll the journey dishonourable to himself iMl 
on its owo dccount, but because of his morive in undertsking Uie service, 
i.t., to avoid his creditors. 

' AHicus. 
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opinion is," said I, *' tliat you should do it before starting. 
Vou will thus oblige your father also." "1 will do as you 
think right," said he. This was the end of our conversation. 

But listen to me ! You know the 3rd of January is my 
birthday. Vou must come to dinner therefore. 

I had written thus far, when lo and behold comes a sum- 
mons to Rome from Lepidus. 1 suppose the augurs want 
me forconsecratinga temple-site.' Well, I must go. Don't 
let *8 have any rumpus.' I shall see you therefore. 

[The following letters of introduction cannot be dated. 
They probably were written early in the year.] 



DCLXXIX (F xui, 30) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

There is a certain L. Manlius Sofiis. He is & native of 
Catina ; but along with the rest of the people of Naples 
became a Roman citizen, and is a member of the council 
at Naples, as he had been enrolled as a citizen of that 
municipality before the citizenship was gramed to the 
Italian allies. His brother has lately died at Catina. I 
don't think he is likely to have any dispute about the io- 
heriiance, and he is at this moment in possession of the 
property. But as he has besides some business of old stand- 
ing in his native Sicily, I commend to you both this in- 
heritance from his brother and all other of his concerns, and 
above all the man himself as being of tlie highest character 
and ver>' intimate with myself, accomplished in those studies 

* I>rutmbly that of Feltdtu (Dio, 45. S)- 

' HH iraipttni (Tytrell bdcI Puraer's brilUant enciuiation of the unin- 
tdligible word tn the MSS.}, lit. " No garlw I " Gatlic way supposed 
to make people pncnocioui, uiil is often mentioned in Amtophauta u 
OBcd for feedtRg nghtin^-cocks i £</. 494, 946; -iltAam. 166; /k>^ 
un: tjrj. 690. So I<acian in hi* Pirtv iiiftvria (i 13) names one of 
nis imagiruty people vn^o^xm, "gaiik j^htcn." 
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of literature and philosophy which form my chief ddi^ 
I b^ you, therefore, to understand that, whether he has n 
has not come to Sicily, he is one of my most intimate and 
closely united friends, and to treat him in such a way as to 
make hinl understand that my recommendation has beenof 
great service to him. 



DCLXXX (F XIII, 31) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

I AM very intimate with Gaius Flavius, an honourable and 
accomplished Roman knight. For he was a great friend of 
my son-in-law Gaius Piso, and both he and his brother 
L. Flavius pay me very constant attention. Wherefore I 
would wish you, out of consideration for me, to treat Gaius 
Flavius with the utmost possible respect and liberality, in 
whatever ways you can do so with honour and due regard for 
your position. You cannot possibly oblige me more than by 
so doing. But besides that, I assure you— and I don't say 
this from any ulterior motive, but influenced by the truth no 
less than by friendship and personal connexion — that you 
will extract great pleasure from the services and assiduity (rf 
Gaius Flavius, as also from his brilliant position and popu- 
larity among his own friends. Good-bye. 



DCLXXXI (F XIII, 32) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

In the town of Halesa, so well known for its wealth and 
high character, I have some friends very closely united to 
me by the ties of hospitality and intimacy named M. Clodius 
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Archogetbus and C Clodius Pbilo. But I am afraid that, 
owing to the number of people I recommend to you, 1 may 
appear to be putting all my recommendations on the same 
footing from some ulterior motive. Still, 1 would have you 
believe tliat this family and these members of it are united 
to me by a long-standing friendship, by mutual services, and 
by goodwill. Therefore I beg you, with more than common 
earnestness, to oblige them in every way, as far as your 
honour and official position shall allow you. You will ex> 
ceedingly oblige me by doing so. 



DCLXXXII (K XIII, 33; 

rO MANIUS ACIUUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Roue 

1 AM exceedingly intimate with Gnxus Otacilius Naso, 
certainly as much so as with any man of his order. For in 
our daily intercourse ] am greatly delighted with his kind- 
ness and honesty. Vou need not stop to see in what pre- 
cise words I recommend a man to you, with whom I am 
as intimate as I have said. He has some business in your 
province, which is being managed by his freedmen Hilarus, 
.'\ntigonus, and Demostratus. Tliese men and all Naso's 
a^airs I commend to you as though they were my own. 1 
shall feel very grateful if 1 learn that this recommendation 
has had great weight with you. Good-bye. 



DCLXXXIII (F XIII, 34) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

I HAVE tics of hospitality with Lyson, son of Lyson, of 
Lilybacum, dating from the times of his grandfather. I con- 
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tinue to receive strong proo6 oi bis r^ard, and have ascer- 
tained him to be woitbjr of bis fxthex and grandbther. 
Wberefore I recomm«id him to you with m<»e tfaaa OMnmon 
earnestness, and warmly b^ you to be at the tnmble to 
make him feel that my reconunendadon has been <rf the 
utmost assistance to him and very greatly to his hcHUor. 



DCLXXXIV (F XIU. 35) 

TO MANIUS ACIUUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rous 

C. AviANius Philoxenus shewed me hospitality in <M 
times, and beyond that is also an intimate friend, whom 
Caesar as a favour to me enrolled among the citizens <tf 
New Comum. He took the name of Avianius, because his 
most intimate friend was Flaccus Avianius, a man, as I 
think you know, who was a very dear friend of mine. I 
mention all these facts to shew you that this recommenda- 
tion of mine is no ordinary one. I therefore beg you to 
oblige him in everything which you can do without in- 
convenience, to consider him as one of your friends, and to 
make him feel that this letter of mine has been of great 
service to him. You will oblige me in no common degree 
by so doing. 



DqLXXXV (F xin. 36) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

With Demetrius Megas I have ancient ties of hospitality, 
and a friendship such as I had with no other Sicilian. 
Dolabella at my request procured him citizenship from 



\ 
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Cseur, and I was present when it was bestowt^d. Accord- 
ingly his name is now P. Cornelius. And when, on account 
of certain infamous persons who used to sell grants from 
him, Caesar ordered the tablet containing the names of those 
who had received citizenship to be taJcen down, he told 
the same Dolabella in my hearing that he had nothing to 
fear as to Megos, and that his grant to him held good. I 
wished you to know this in order that you might reckon him 
as a Roman citizen ; and in all other respects I commend 
him to you with an earnestness beyond which 1 have not 
gone with respect to anyone. You will do me tlie very 
greatest favour if you shew him by your treatment of him 
that my recommendation has bevn greatly to his honour. 



DCLXXXVI (F XIII, 37) 
TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO <IN SICILY) 

ROMK 

I RiccouMKHD Hipptas, son of Philoxcnus, of Calacta^ to 
you with more than common earnestness. His property, as 
the matter has been reported to me, is held by the state for 
ft debt which is not properly his, contrary to the laws of the 
CaUctini. If that is so, even without any recommendation 
from me, the merits of the case itself ought to secure him 
your assistance. But however tlie matter stands, I beg you 
as a compUment to me to expedite his case, and both in 
this and in all other matters to oblige him as far as your 
honour and position will allow. It will be doing me a ver>' 
great favour. 



111. 
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DCLXXXVII (F xm, 38) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

L. Bruttius a Roman knight, a young man of every sort 
of accomplishment, is among my most intimate friends, and 
shews me very constant attention. I have had a great friend- 
ship with his father from the time of my Sicilian qusestorship. 
In point of fact Bruttius is at this moment staying with me 
at Rome : still I recommend his house, his property, and his 
agents to you with an earnestness beyond which I cannot go 
in such a recommendation. You will exceedingly oblige me 
if you take the trouble to let Bruttius feel, as I have assured 
him will be the case, that my recommendation has been of 
great assistance to him. 

DCLXXXVIII (F xin, 39) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN SICILY) 

Rome 

An old connexion grew up between the Titumian family and 
myself. Of this family the last survivor is M. Titumius 
Rufus, whom I am bound to protect with every possible care 
and attention. It is then in your power to make him think 
that he has a sufficient protector in me. Wherefore I 
recommend him to you with more than common earnestness, 
and I beg you to make him feel that this recommendatioD 
has been of great assistance to him. You will very greatly 
oblige me by doing so. 



r XUI, 38, 39; XVI, iS TO TIRO 
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DCLXXXIX (F XVI, i8) 



TO TIRO <AT TUSCULUM) 

Rous (Decemiiur) 

What do you say? Ought it not be so? 1 think it ought 
for my part. The word suo ought also to be added. But, 
if you please, let us avoid exciting prejudice, whicli however 
I have myself often neglected.' 1 am glad the sweating has 
done you good. If only Tusculum has done so also, good 
heavens ! what a charm that would add to the place in my 
eyes ! Hut if you love me, as you do, or make a very pretty 
imitation of doing — an imitation which quite answers its 
purpose — well, however that may be, nurse your health now, 
to which, while devoting yourself to my service, you have 
not been devoted enough. You know what it requires — 
};ood digestion, freedom from fatigue, moderate walking, 
friction of the skin, easy operation of the bowels." Be sure 
you come back looking well. That would make me still 
fonder of Tusculum as well as of you. Stir up Parhodrus 
to hire the garden for himself: by doing so you will keep 
the actual gf^ener up to the mark.* That utter scoundrel 
Hclico used to pay a thousand sesterces, when there was no 
hot-bed, no water turned on, no wall, no garden-shed. Is he 
to have the laugh of us, after we have spent all that money ? 

' This aemr, [o have no reference which we can now hope to ex- 
|iltun. Till) hftd a|rpaueally objecUt) lu some phrase in a wnlinu of 
Cicero's, portly at any rate on ^amntaUcal eround&. 

" These words arc given in Gieelc, as OKdical t«nns usually 
were. 

' It U impottihle to be sure ofthr Male of things 10 which allusiam 'n 
matle. Tiro seem* to hnvc conplainetl thai (he ganlcncr Helico ai 
Tuiculuin wain't doing well. Cicero says, "Get l*aihcdru> tu ukt? ti — 
supniyiitg whal is wanted in l)»e bouse as pail ivnl — he will keep the 
workman ap to hU work. Ilclico ii a great rascal nut tu do better by 
the ^allien, (01 he has hatl it at a siuall tent, never raised in Bpitc of oil 
ihc improvcmcntii which 1 have made, i'arbcdnis wUI pay more, ami , 
alto be nwre satisfactory." 
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Warm the fellow up, as I do Motho * and so get plenty' of^ 
flowers. What arrangement is being made about the Crabra,'** 
though now indeed we have enough water and to spare, I 
should yet wish to know. I will send the sun-dial and biwks, 
if the weather is dry. But have you no books with you, or 
are you composing in the Sophoclean vein ? Mind you havt 
something to shew for your labour. Caesar's friend Aulus 
Ligurius* is dead: he wa-s a good nmn and a good friend 
to me. Let me know when we are to expect you. Take 
great care of youself. Good-bye. 



DCXC (F XVI, 20) 



TO TIRO (AT TUSCULUM) 

KoMK (December) 

Upon my life, my dear Tiro, your health makes me very 
uneasy. But I feel confident that if you continue to take 
the same care as you have begun to do, you will soon be 
strong. Arrange the books, get the catalogue made when 
it pleases Metrodorus,' since you have to live according to 
his orders. Settle with the gardener as you think rigbL 
You can go to see the gladiators on the first, and return 
home next day. And I think that is what you had better do. 
But as you please. Take great care of yourself, if you lovtr 
mc. Good-bye. 

* Perhaps Motho is the town gardener — as we know there ua^ a gar- 
den «[ Ciceru's town house. A supply of flowers there would 
specially needed for parties, festivals, etc. 

^ Keating iiaijue aAum/o ^orvnit. 

' Tbe Crabra was the tutmc of the cunduit supplying Tusculum 
water, for which Cicciu paid a rate to the municipality {/?£ Ug. 
iii. I 8). 

* Vol. i., p. 331 ; supra, p. 34. * The physldaa. 
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DCXCI (F VII, 30) 



a.C 44, B(. fri. 

Oicuu. T. p. nr. 

C luliwOcurlV 

Mag. e>{. 

M. >K<Bi4iiM Lc|»ilui II. 

C. Otrtsviiut 



This Riomcntoiui year opcneil apiraicntly withool any special signs of 
ilanger. Cicero was employed io finiiihing hU Tusiuian DUputaiiem, 
and wc have practically only one leltvr fiom hint 
helorc the Ides of March (ihe olhcri being mere 
IcUeis of inlrodnclion of ihe usual fornml kind). 
But in the one addressed to Curias, he tikea oc- 
casion to shew his discontent .it the rSgime. lie 
seems Io have been specially annoyed at Ihc dis- 

paragcment of the coiuulai ilignily involved in 

Cfl. Donitiuef iiUtruut. Cesar apjminting Reliiliis in dial offiee for one 
C. lulhu c«»*f V. ocd». day, the last of ihe year, in order 10 reward him 
M. AnuKiwv ^y ,j^^. ^.^^ ^f ^ con-solai. This calm was sud- 

V. Con>eHt» UoUbelh. j^jy iniemiptcd by the mordcr of Ca»ur, and 
Cicero immediately threw himself into politics 
again with the idea that the republic h'ss restored. He soon found 
however that the ntgnum had not ended witli the deaih oi the 'vx, and 
that Antony had no inlentitm of sinking irila the po«ilioii of a tncrc coa> 
siitutiana) magistTatc, to say nothing o: the claims of the youitg Oc- 
laviufi — whom Cicero at fits! hoped to play off againsJ Antony. Vn>in 
about Jane to the cod of Au^st therefore Cicero again avoided politics 
by visiting his villas and drvuting himself Io literature, inlcmling also 
to visit his son at .Athens. The rfc Nature Dtorum, de Dtvinatiane, 
dt FiUo, Jt. yitmcUttt, lit Afnititia, de Chria^ at Offitiis, and T^picA, 
were all (inislted in thi> year, and probably in the first lialf of it. After 
the heginning of September he was engaged heart and soul io theleader- 
jihip CH the !.enali>nal party against Anlonyi The firil four Niiecche* 
against Antony iPhit. u-iv.) were written and three of them delivered 
before the end of the year. The last letter ta Auicus is written in 
December of this year. 



TO MANIUS CURIUS (AT PATR--E) 

RoMi (January) 

No, I now neither urge nor ask you to return home. Nay, 
I am longing myself to fly away and to arrive somewhere, 
where " I may hear neither the name nor the deeds of the 
Pelc^idae." ' You could scarcely believe how disgraceful my 
conduct appears to me in countenancing the present state 
of things. Ituly, I think you foresaw long ago what was 

* For this iiuoialion, ytt p. lOO. 
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impending, at the time when you fled from Rome. Though 
these things are painful even to hear of, yet after all hearing 
is more bearable than seeing. At any rate you were not on 
the Campus Martius when, the comitia for the quaestors 
being opened at 7 o'clock in the morning, the cmiile chair 
of Q. Maximus — whom that party affirmed to be consul ' — 
was set in its place, and then on his death being announced 
was removed : whereupon Caesar, who had taken the auspices 
as for a comitia Mbuta, held a comitia centuriata^ and 
between 12 and i o'clock announced the election of a 
consul to hold office till the ist of January, which was the 
next day. Thus I may inform you that no one breakfasted 
in the consulship of Caninius.* However, no mischief was 
done while he was consul, for he was of such astonishing 
vigilance that throughout his consulship he never had a 
wink of sleep. You think this a joke, for you are not here. 
If you had been you would not have refrained from tears. 
There is a great deal else fhat I might tell you ; for there 
are countless transactions of the same kind. I in fact could 
not have endured them had I not taken refuge in the 
harbour of Philosophy, and had I not had my friend Atticus 
as a companion in my studies. You say you are his by 
right of ownership and legal bond, but mine in regard to 
enjoyment and profit ; well, I am content with that, for a 
man's property may be defined as that which he enjoys and 
of which he has the profit.* But of this another time at 
greater length. 

Acilius,'^ who has been despatched to Greece with the 

' Q. Fabius Maximus had been named consul when Caesar resigned 
the consulship after his return from Spain. 

" It does not appear that any difleience in the manner of taking the 
auspices was observed between the two assemblies, which after all were 
the same, though the manner of taking the votes was different. The 
qucestors were elected by the tributa, consuls by the centuritUa. 

^ Because his consulship ended at midnight, as the Roman civil day 
— like ours — did. C. Caninius Rebilus — who had been Ceesar's legate 
in Gaul (vol. ii.,p. 219) and elsewhere — was only consul for about eleven 
hours. The object, according to Tacitus, Hist. 3, 37, was to rewaid 
him for his services by this sort of brevet rank. 

* See p. 344. 

* Manius Acilius Glabrio, who was going out to govern Achaia as 
Ceesar's kgatits. The l^ions were no doubt to be in readiness to cross 
to Syria if needed. 
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legions, is under a great obligation to me — for he has been 
twice successfully defended by me on a capital charge. He 
is not a man either of an ungrateful disposition, and pays 
me very constant attention. I have written to him in very 
strong terms about you, and am attaching the letter to this 
packet. Please let me know how he has taken it, and what 
promises he has made you. 



DCXCII (F XIII, SO) 

TO MANIUS ACILIUS GLABRIO (IN ACHAIA) 

Rome (January). 

I AM presuming upon your regard for me, which you made 
me clearly perceive all the time we were at Brundisium, to 
write to you in a familiar style and as though I had a claim 
to do so, if there is any matter as to which I am specially 
anxious. Manius Curius, who is a banker at Patrse, is an 
intimate friend of mine. No union could be closer than 
ours. He has done me many kindnesses, and I have done 
him many also. Above all, there is the strongest mutual 
affection between us. That being the case, if you have 
anything to hope from my friendship, if you wish to make 
the good offices and kindnesses which you bestowed on me, 
at Brundisium still more a subject of gratitude to me (though 
I am already exceedingly grateful), if you perceive that I 
am beloved by all your family, pray extend and enlarge your 
favours ^ me so far as to keep Manius Curius s^e and 
sound ' — as the phrase goes — unharmed and free from every 
sort of annoyance, loss, and molestation. I pledge you my 
word, and aU your friends will be my guarantees for it, that 
you will reap very great advantage and very high satisfaction 
from my friendship and from your own kindness. 

^ Sartum tectum^ lit. repaired and roofed. A common phrase for 
keeping a house in good repair. See p. 62. 




It' you are well 1 am glad ; I am also well. I have not yet 
fished out anything about your Dionysius ; ' and the less so, 
because the Dalmatian cold, which forced me out of that 
country, has again frozen mc hi^re. However, I will not 
give up till I have sooner or later got hoM of Iiini. Yet after 
all you are always setting me some hard task. You wrote 
something or other to me about Catilius ' — earnestly plead- 
ing for his pardon. Don't talk about our friend Sextus 
Servilius, for by heaven I am as fond of him as you arc. 
But are these the sort of clients, and these the sort of causes 
which you undertake ? Catilius — the cruellest fellow in the 
world, who has murdered, abducted, ruined so many free- 
bom men, matrons, citizens of Rome ! Who has laid waste 
so many countries ! The fellow — half-ape and not worth 
twopence — took up arms against me, and I have taken him 
prisoner in war. But after all, my dear Cicero, what can I 
do ? I swear to you that I desire to do anything you ask. 
My sentence upon him and this punishment which I was 
going to inflict on him as my prisoner, 1 freely remit in defer- 
ence to your request. But what am I to say to those who 
demand his punishment for the plunder of their property, 
the capture of their ships, the murder of their brothers, sons, 
and parents? Even if I had, by Jove, the impudence of 
Appius, into whose place in the college I was elected, 1 
could not face that out. What is to be done then ? 1 will 
do my best to carry out anything that I know you wish. 
He is being defended by Q. Volusius, a pupil of your own, 
if that fact may chance to rout his enemies. Thai's his 
best hope. 

Sec pp. 3<>3, 344- 
Some man w) 
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Pray defend me at Rome if there is any occasion for it. 
Oesar is still treating me unfairly. He still doesn't bring any 
motion before the senate about the supplication in my 
honour, or about my Dalmatian campaign : as though my 
operations in Dalmatia did not in truth most thoroughly de- 
serve a triumph ! For if I have to wail until I finish the 
whole war, there are thirty ancient cities in Dalmatia ; those 
which the Dalmatians have themselves annexed are more 
than sixt)'. If no supplication is to be decreed in my honour 
unless T storm all these, then I am on a very different foot- 
ing from all other commanders.' 



DCXCIV (F vn, 31) 

TO MANIUS CURIUS (AT PATR^) 

Rome (Febrvarv) 

HAP no difficulty in gathering from your letter, what I have 
alw'ays been anxious for, that I am very highly valued by 
you, and that you are fully aware how dear you are to me. 
As, then, we are both convinced of that, it remains for us lo 
enter upon a rivalry of good offices. In that contest I shall 
be equally content to surpass you or to be surpassed by you. 
I am not displeased to find that there was no need for my 
letter being handed to Acilius. I gather from your letter 
that you had no great occasion for the services of Sulpicius^ 
because your affairs had been so much reduced in magni- 
tude, that they had "neither head nor feet." I could wish 
that they had " feet," that you might come back to Rome 
some day. For you see that the old fountain of humour 
has run dry, so that by this time our poet Pompom'us might 
say with good reason ; 

' VAlianu, after bi-inc oonKtil for a few days in B.C. 47, was sent to 
IHyriaim at the cod of that yciir, Rnd wai bUII there in B.C. 44, when he 
handed over his iroopa to M. Bnittis, wbeiliei volantorily or uuler 
compuUitm U nut certain. .A.nyhow he got his triomph nl the end "f 
B.C. 43. 
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** We only gaard--a dwindliDg band — 
The andent &me of Attic land." 

So he is your successor, I his. Come, therefore, I beg, 
lest the seed for the harvest of wit perish along with the 
republic. 



DCXCV (F XII, 21) 

TO QUINTUS CORNIFICIUS (IN AFRICA) 

Rome 

My friend Gaius Anicius, a man possessed of every sort of 
accomplishment, has on urgent private affairs received a free 
legation ' to go to Africa. I should be glad if you would 
render him every kind of assistance and would take pains to 
enable him to settle his business as satisfactorily as possible. 
Especially — what is most valuable in his eyes — I request 
you to have an eye to his dignity. And I ask that of you, 
because I myself when in a province was accustomed with- 
out being asked to be careful to assign lictors to all senators. 
That is a compliment which I had myself received, and I 
knew that it was habitually done by the most distinguished 
men. Therefore, my dear Comificius, pray do this, and in 
all other respects, if you love me, consult for his dignity and 
his property. You will exceedingly oblige me by doing so. 
Take pains to keep well. 

' See vol. i., p. no, note (4). 



APPENDIX A 

[The following letters of rccoromcndation cannot be dated, 
and are put here as almost completing that class of letter, 
and as being no doubt earlier at least than H.c 44, or at any 
rate Llian the March of that year. The first has been attri* 
buted by some to B.C. 63. If that is so, it is the only letter 
of the year of the consulship : but there is really no means 
of thus dating It, or indeed of dating it at all.] 



I (P XIU, 76) 

TO THE QUATTUORVIRI AND DECURIONES OF 
[?1'ABRATERIA'] 

ROM£ 

I fiAVE SO many reasons for being intimate with Quintus 
Hippius, that nothing can be more closely united than we 
are with each other. If that were not so, I should liave 
maintained my usual resolutwrn of not being troublesome tfi 
you in any matter. For in fact you are my best witnesses 
that, though I was convinced tiiat there was nothing I might 
not obtain at your hands, I have never wished to be burden- 
some to you. I therefore beg you again and again with 
warmth that j-ou would for my sake treat Gaius Valgius 
Hippianus' as liberally a:i possible, and come to .such a 
settlement, that he may be able to hold without obh'gation 
or charge the estate in the territory of I'>egeUje which he 

' Thm^h Fregtibe wrx dwlMveJ in B.C. 124, the iwme of tlie tetxi- 
tory scemii to hare remained— the ag/r FrtfiitaHui, and there was « 
station on the Latin roa'l which wsa still called Frtgelianum, It ■» 
possible that the town ailaded to is FAbnUem in thu district, which u'as 
made K Koutan colony in B.C. 134, but it in not at all ci^nain. 

' Apoarentiy a ton of (^. Itippjus mentioned alnve, who bxd 
tdopteti by a Valgius. 
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purchased from you. If I obtain that favour from you I 
shall consider that I have received a very signal kindness at 
your hands. 



11 (F xni, 43) ■ 

TO QUINTUS GALLUS (PIN ASIA) 

Rome 

Though I hope that I shall have many occasions for ob- 
serving, what after all I have long ago observed, that I am 
beloved by you, yet you have now before you a case in which 
you have a ready means of shewing your goodwill towards 
me. Lucius Oppius, son of Marcus Fhilomelius, is a banker, 
and my intimate friend. I commend him to you in a special 
manner, and all the more so, that while I like the man him- 
self* he is also manager of the business of L. Egnatius Kufus, 
my most intimate friend among the Roman knights, and one 
most closely united to me both by daily association and by 
very numerous and very important services. I therefore 
beg you to shew affection for Oppius who is with you, and 
protect the interests of Egnatius who is not, as earnestly as 
if it.were my own business. In order to aid your memory I 
should like you to give him some sort of writing to be returned 
to you in the province. Write it in such a way that when- 
ever you read it you may easily recall the earnestness of this 
recommendation of mine. I b^ you warmly and repeatedly 
to do this. 



Ill (f XIII, 44) 

TO Q. GALLUS (IN ASIA?) 

Rome 

Although from your letter and from that of my very in* 
timate friend L. Oppius I am assured that you are mindful 
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of my recommendation, and though, in view of your very 
great kindness to mc and our intimacy I am not at all sur- 
prised at that, nevertheless I reiterate my recommendation 
of L. Oppius, who is with you, and of the business affairs of 
my most intimate friend, L. Ignatius, who is not. He is so 
closely allied and so intimate with me, that I could not be 
more anxious if it were my own afiair. Therefore you will 
very greatly oblige me if you take care that he understands 
that i am as much beloved by you as 1 think I am myself. 
Vou cannot possibly oblige me more, and I beg you warmly 
to do so. 



IV (F XIII, 45) 
TO APPULEIUS (PRO-QU/ESTOR IN ASIA) 

ROHR 

Lucius Egn.\tius is my most intimate friend among the 
Roman knights. I commend to you his slave Anchialus 
and his banking business in Asia as earnestly as if I were 
commending my own business. For 1 would have you 
believe that there is not only a close daily intercourse 
between us, but also important mutual services, \\nierefore 
I reiterate my request that you will see that he understands 
that I have written to you with sufficient earnestness : for as 
to your goodwill towards me he had no doubt. I beg you 
again arid again to do so. Good-bye. 



V (r XIU, 46) 

TO APPULKIUS (IN ASIA) 

Rome 

Luaus NosTius Zoilus u a co-heir with me, and besides 
that the heir of his patron. I stale these two facts both to 
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shew you that I have reason to be his friend, and to con- 
vince you that he must be an honest man to have received 
such a compliment from his patron. I therefore recom- 
mend him to you as though he were a member of my house- 
hold. I shall be very grateful if you will take pains to make 
him understand that my recommendation has been of great 
service to him with you. 



VI (f xm, 51) 

TO P. C^SIUS 

Rome 

I COMMEND P. Messienus to you, a Roman kn^ht, a man 
adorned by every kind of accomplishment, and very intimate 
with me. This recommendation is meant to be of the most 
earnest kind possible ; and in the name of our own friendship 
and that of our fathers, I beg you to receive him into your 
confidence and to protect his property and reputation. You 
will have secured a good man and one worthy of yptir friend- 
ship, and you will have greatly obliged me. 



VII (f xm, 47) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (IN BITHYNIA) 

Rome 

Why should I recommend one whom you already like? 
But in spite of thfit I write this to you that you may thereby 
be assured that I not only hke, but really love him. Of aU 
your services, which are many and great, the most accept- 
able to me will be your treating Egnatius in such a way as to 
make him feel that he is loved by me, and I by you. I 
reiterate this request with warmth. Our plans have no doubt 
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laUe» throu|^ Let us console ourselves therefore with the 
hackneyed reflexion, " perhaps it is all fur the best." But of 
this when we meet. Go on as you have bc^n — loving oie 
and feeling certain that I love jou. 

[to SE 



VIII (F XIII, 48) 



TO SEXTILIUS RUFUS (QU.'£STOR IN CILICIA') 



ROMB 



I COMMEND all the Cyprians to you, but more espcciallythe 
Paphians. Anything you can do to oblige the latter will be 
regarded with great gratitude by me. I have the more 
pleasure in commending them to you because I think it 
will conduce to your reputation (of which I am ever a sup- 
porter), as you are the first to enter the island as a qucestor, 
if you establish precedents for others to follow. You will, 
1 hope, secure this with greater ease if you decide to follow 
the law of your coruicxion Publius Lentulus,'' and the regu 
lations made by myself. This course I feel sure will redound 
to your honour. 



IX (r xn. 30) 



TO QVINTUS CORNIFICIUS (IN CAMPANIA) 

KOMR 

fleeter gave me great pleasure, except for the contempt 
ssed lor my little lodge at Stnucssa.' This inJiult my 

' Thi» letter mnst Have liecn written bctweco the end of CiceroS 

S|ovemor»hii> of Cilicia (B.C. 50) and b.c. 47, when Cypni* ceased to 
orm part of the |if»viBCc. 

" F. CoroeUai Lcntulus wu tjovemoi of Cilicui {uid ihcrcforc of 
Cyuras) in B.C. 54. 
^ AJAU. wv. 8, Ldler DCCVI!. 
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bijou villa will much resent unless you make fiill and com- 
plete amends at Cum^ and Pompeii/ Pray do so, and go 
on loving me and bombarding me with letters of some sort. 
For I am better at reply than at challenging. But if you 
continue idle about it, as you are at present, I shall have at 
you ; and your want of spirit shall not produce inactivity in 
me. More when I have leisure : I scribble these lines while 
in the senate. 



X (F XIII, >J?) 

TO Q. MARCIUS REX (IN SICILY?) 

Rome (after b.c. 47) 

AULUS LiciNius Aristoteles of Melita has been my guest< 
friend for many years past, and is besides united to me 
by a very frequent and friendly intercourse. This being the 
case I feel sure that he is sufficiently recommended to you, 
For many people have told me that my recommendation 
has great weight with you. I secured this man's liberation 
from Csesar. For he had been constantly with us, and stuck 
even longer to that side than I did myself. This I think 
will make you think all the better of him. See therefore, 
my dear Rex, that he understands my letter to have been of 
very great service to him. 

^ By staying with me in my villas there. 



APPENDIX B 

DATES IN THE LIFE OF CICERO 

B.C. io6. Coss., C. M. Tullius Cicero b. January 3rd (a. d. 

Acilius Serranus, III Noh. lofi.) at Arpinum {tui Ait. vii. 5; 

Q. Sennlius Cat- xiti. 42; vol. ii., p. 224; vol. iii., p. 349; 

pio. de Leg. ii. § 3). His father M. Tullius 

Cicero was of equestrian rank {de Pei. 

§13; pro Plane. § 59), of a plebeian gens 

of the tribe Cornelia {Brut S 62). His 

mother's name was Helvia (Hlut. Cic. \. ; 

Letter DCCCX I). 

lugurthine war finished by C. Marius 
as proconsul. 

Ca Pompeius Magnus b. September 
30th. 

™c. lOJ. Coss., C. ^t. 4, Birth of Quintus Tullius Cicero. 
Marius !V., Q. Desinictiun of the Tcutones and Ain- 
Lutatius Catulus. brones at Aqua^ Sextisc by C. Marius, 

RC. loi- Coss., C. ^c. 5. Defeat of the Cimbri near 
Marias V., M'. VerceUa: by Manus and Cattilus. 
AquUius. 

aC- 100. Coss., C. >Et. 6, The sedition in which the 
Marias VI., L. tribune L. Appuleias Satumlnus was 
Valerius Flaccus. killed {^ro Kaiirio^ % iS, sgg.), 

fLC 91. Coss., L. J^x. 15. Cicero takes iht toga viriiis. 

Mardas Philip' He writes a poem on Marius {de Leg. 

pus, Sex. lutios L 1 ; vol. iii., p. 256). 
Caesar. 

a.C. 90. Coss., L. JEi. 16. The Maraic or Sorial war 

Julius Caisar, P. begins. Cicero begins a translation in 

Rutilius Rufus. hexameters of the Phanotnena of Aratus. 

III. B B 
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B.C. 89. Coss., Cd. 
Pompeius Sirabo, 
I» Porcius Cata 



B.C. 88. Coss., L. 
Cornelius Sulla, 
Q. Pompeius Ru- 

fus. 



JEt. 17. Cicero $«rves a 6r5t campaign 
in the army of Gneeus Pompeius Strabo 

(12 /'/«/. § 27). 

The /trx J^ioiia passed which admitted 
the eauiies to the iudicia: and also the 
iex Piotia de vi. 

Cicero attended this year the chambers 
of Q. Mucius Scanrola {Brut § 306). 

>Eti8. Cicero studies philosophy under 
Philo the Academician {Brut. \ 90) and 
Phxdrus the Epicurean (vol. ii^ p. 308). 
He alsolistencd attcntivclyto the spteeches 
of the tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus (Brut 
§306). 

Flight of Marius. First refonns of 
Sulla. 



B.C. 87. Coss., Cn. 

Octavios, (KCis.y L. 
Cornelias Cinna, 
abd.y L. Valerius 
Flaccus II., L. 
Cornelius Merula, 



H.C. 86. Coss., L, 
Cornelius Cinna 
11., C. Marius 
VU., mart., L. 
Valerius Flaccus. 

B.C. 85. Coss., L. 
Cornelius Cinna 
III., Cn. Papirius 
Carbo II. 

B.C. 84. Coss., Cn. 
Papirius Carbo 
II., L. Cornelius 
Cinna IV. 

S.C. 83. Coss., L. 
Cornelius Scipio, 
C. lunius Nor- 
banus. 



>Et. 19, Cicero attends the lectures on 
rhetoric of Melon of Rhodes at Rome. 

Return of Marius and the first great 
massacre, in which three famous oraton 
perished, Q. Catulus, M. Antonius, and 
C. Iuliu5(i;rtt/. §307). 

Sulla in Greece commanding in tbc 
first .Mtthradatic war. 

<41t. 20. Cicero begins composing rhe- 
torical works, of which de In-ventiom ii 
extant. 

Death of Marius on January 13th. 



Mx. 2T-23. Nearly three years' peace 
at Rome while Sulla was carrying on ibe 
Mithradaiic war. Cicero devoted himsdl 
during this lime to study of all kinds, 
especially to Dialectics, with the Si 
Diodotus, who lived in his house. 
also practised declamation in Greek 
Latin {Brttl. %% 308, 309). 

Sulla returns to Italy late in B.C. 83. 

The Capitolium struck by lightning ' 
burnt. 

Birth of M. Antonius, M. Junius Bro' 
and C. Cassius. 
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B.C 8a. Coss., C. 
Marius, Cn. I*api- 
rius Carbo III. 



D.a 8i. Coss., M. 
TulUus Dccula, 
Cn. Cornelius Do- 
labella. 

B,c So. Coss., L. 
Cornelius Sulla 
II., Q. C.TJcilius 
MeteUus Pius. 

B.a 7<»- Coss,, P. 
Servilias Vaiia 
I sa uncus, App. 
Claudias Pulcher. 



B.C. 78. C05S.J M. 

/Emiliua Lcptdus, 
Q. Lutatius Catu- 
lus. 



n.c. 77. Coss., Deci- 
mus lunius Unitus, 
Mamilius /Emiliua 
Lepidus Livtanus. 



^i. 34. The dictatorship of Sulla. 
Cruel proscriptions. Gn.-eus Pompeius 
Magnus distinguisheshimself in the cause 
of hulla. Cicero again attends the lec- 
tures of Molon, who came to Rome on a 
political mission {Brvl. § 313). 

yEt. 35. Sulla's legislation. Pompey 
celebrates a triumph for his campaign in 
Africa over the Icing of Numidia. 

Cicero's first extant speech pro P. 

/Ex. 26. Speech pro Sext. Roscio 
/tnttrtHo on a charge of parricide. 
Cilicia made a Roman province. 

Mi. 17. Abdication of Sulla. 

Cicero delivers a speech in defence of 
the freedom of an Arretine woman against 
Cotta, which is not extant. He then sets 
out on a tour in Greece and Asia, At 
Athens be attends the lectures of Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon, head uf the Fifth 
Academy, and the Epicureans Pbscdnis 
and Zeno- He was accompanied by his 
brother Quintns and bis cousin Lucius 
{ddFin. i. § 6 ; v. § t), and finding Atlicus 
diere was with him initiated in the Kleu- 
sinian mysteries {de Leg. ii. § 36]. 

vEt. 28. Death of Sulla. 

Cicero travels in Asia, where he was 
intimate with Mcnippus of Stratonice, 
Dionysius of MagncBia,jtschylus of Coi- 
dus, Xcnocles of Adramyttiuuj — cele- 
brated rhetoricians (see his criticism on 
Asiatic oratory, Brul. §§ 51, 325 ; Oral, 
§ 37). He then goes to Rhodes and again 
auends the lectures of Molon [Brut, g 
315) and Posidonius {t^ Fia. i. § 6). 

/E.I. 39. Cicero returns to Rome. He 
says that he came back much improved 
as an orator — tton mcda txa-disUior std 
prop: mulalns {Bn$i. % 316). 

He marries Terentia. 

Pompey is sent against Sertorius. 
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B.C. 76. Coss., Cn. 
Octavius, C. Scri- 
bonius Curio. 



B.C. 75- Coss., L. 
OctAviti$,C.Aure- 
liu6 Gotta. 

B.C. 74. Coss., L. 
Licinius, M. Au- 
rdius Cotta. 

B.C. 73. Coss., M. 

Tcrentius Varro, 
C Cassius Varus. 

B.C, 72. Coss., L. 
GeUius Poplicola, 
Cn.Cornelius Len- 
tulus Ctodianus. 

B.C. 71. Coss., Cn. 
Aufidius Orestes, 
V. Cornelius Len- 
tulus Sura. 



B.C 70. Coss., Cn. 
Pompeius Mag- 
nus, M. Licinius 
Crassas Dives. 



Q.C. 69. Q. Hor- 
tensius, 0. Ca;c:i- 
lius MeteUus Cri- 
ticus. 



/Et. 3a Cicero pleads many causes, 
among others delivers the partly extant 
speech pro Kescto Comtxdo, 

Elected qua-stor. 

Probable year of TuUia's birth. 

.^t. 31. Quaestor at Lilybseum 
Sicily, the pnetor being Sext. Peduc%u 
Cicero discovered thetombofAjchimedes ' 
at Syracuse {'fuse. v. § 64). 

>Et. 33. Cicero returns to Rome from 
Sicily. He thinks that whatever ability 
he had was then at its full maturity (^rmi- 
§ 318). 

.^t. 33. Delivers the speech pro M. 
Tuliio, of which a fragment remains. 

The beginning of the war of Spartacus. 

M.X.. 34. L. LucuUus conducting the 
Mithr.idaiic war. The war of Spartacui 
in Italy still continues, and both cotisuls 
suffer defeat. 

JEt. 35. Spartacus defeated and killed 
by Crassus. Pompey returns from Spain 
after finishing the war with .Sertorius, 
defeats the remnants of the rebels of 
Spartacus, and celebrates a triumph. 

Cicero perhaps delivered the speech 
prv Auh Cacina this year. He says 
that he was working hard during these 
three years {pro Plane. %% 65-66), but wt 
have ro record of what he was doing. 

-^t. 36. Cicero elected .nedtle. 

He undertakes the prosecution of 
Vcrres, deh'\'crs Divinatio in Q;iintum 
C(xci/ium and t'H Virrem actio prima. The 
five books of the Actio sea/ naa in Verrem 
were not delivered, but were written and 
published. 

Birth of VergiL 

^t. 37. The icdileshtp. He says ihar 
he was economical in the three games 
whicli he ga\'e as ardile. The speech pre 
Fonteio probably belongs to this year. 

Cioero purchases a villa at Tusculum. 

Marriage of Quintus to Pomponia. 
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B.C. 68- Cdss., L. 

Lncilius Meiellus, 
Q. Marcus Rex. 

B.C. 67- Coss., C. 
Calpumius Piso, 
Manius Acilius 
Glabrio. 



H.C 66. Cou., Ma- 
nius /Etnilius Le- 
pidus, L. Volcatius 

Tullus. 



B.C. 65. Coss., L. 
.^arelius Gotta, L. 
Manlius Torqua- 
tus. 



S.C. 64. CoK., L. 
lulius Csesar, C. 
Manius ?*igulus. 



LC. 6s. Com., M. 
Tullius Cicero, C. 
Antonius. 



j€l 38. Death of Cicero's cousin 
L. Cicero and of his father (?), 
Atticus buys an estate near Butbroiuni. 
Letters MIL 

/Et. 39. Cicero elected prsetor after 
two postponements of the comiiia and 
some serious riots (Dio, 36, 38-39). 

The war ag:ainst the pirates inimsted 
to I'ompey by the I^x Gabinia. 

Birth of the younger Q. Cicero. 

Letters IV-VIL 

^t. 4a Praetor Urbanus. 

Delivers the speech ^c Cluentio: and 
the first contio or speech to the people 
extant, pro imperio Cn. Pompei i^pro Uge 
Maniiui}^ to ^ive Pompey the command 
in the Mithrauatic war. 

Quintus Cicero elected .ledile. 

Letters VIM, IX. 

itt. 41. Speech pro C. Comelio^ of 
which only fragments remain. 

Cicero begins makings preparations for 
his canvass for the consulship. 

Birth of Cicero's son Marcus (July). 

Letters X, XL 

/Et. 43. Elected consul with C. An> 
tonius. 

Speech in To/px Candida, of whidi frag- 
ments remain. 

Q. Cicero addresses to h'un the essay 
dt PetiHont Ccnntlaius (voL i., pp. 367- 

381). 
Tullia betrothed to C Piso Frogi. 
Birth of Horace, 

/Et. 43, Consul. Speeches di itgt 
agyaria in Rullum (3), pro C. Kabirio^ pro 
Murma, in CatittHam (3). Suppression 
of (he Catilinarian conspiracy and execu- 
tion of the conspirators in the .Mamertine 
prison (November-December), 

On December 31 si the tribune Q. Me- 
tellus Nepos prevents Cicero from ad- 
dressing the people on laying down his 
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B.C. 63 — continued. 



B.C. 62. Coss., D. 
lunius Silanus, L. 
Licinius Murena. 



/ 



:.C. 61. Coss., M. 
Pupius Piso Cal- 
pumius, M. Va- 
lerius Messalla 
Niger. 



B.C. 60. Coss., L. 
Afranius, Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus. 



B.C. 59. Coss., C. 

lulius Caesar, M. 
Calpumius Bibu- 
las. 



consulship — quod cives indemnatos ne- 
ca-vissei (see vol. i,, p. 22). 

Cicero declines a province. 

Birth of Octavius (afterwards Augustus), 
September 23rd. 

JSx. 44. Quintus Cicero pnetor. C. 
lulius Caesar praetor. 

Speeches pro Comelio Sulla and pro 
Arckia Poeta. 

Pompey reaches Italy on his return 
from the East at the end of the year. 

P. Clodius said to have penetrated 

Caesar's house in female disguise when 

Caesar's wife and other matrons were 

celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 

Letters XII-XV. 

MX.. 45. Trial and acquittal of P. 
Clodius. 

Quintus Cicero proprEetor of Asia. 

Pompey celebrates a triumph for the 
Mithradatic war (September 29th and 
30th). 

Ceesar propraetor in Spain. 

Letters XVI-XXII. 

^t. 46. Cicero writes a history of his 
consulship in Greek (vol. i., p. 57), and 
also a poem in three books. 

P. Clodius, after his qusestorship in 
Africa, seeks adoption into a plebeian 
gens in order to get the tribuneship. 

Caesar, returning from Spain to stand 
for the consulship, is prevented from 
triumphing by opposition of the senate. 
Pompey is discontented with the senate 
for not confirming his acta. The two form 
with Crassus the informal agreement 
known as the first triumvirate. 

Letters XXIV-XXIX. 

Mi. 47. Pompey marries Iiilia. 

Cicero opposed to Caesar's agrarian law, 
refuses to be one of the uigintiinrt for 
assigning lands, and declines a legatio 
offered by Csesar. 

Caesar's laws passed in spite of the 
opposition of his colleague BiSulus. 



^^C. 58. Coss.. L. 
Calpurntus Ptso, 
A. Giibinms, 
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B.C. 57. Coss., P. 
Cornelius Lcnlu- 
lus Spiniher, Q. 
Csrciliufi Meieltus 
Nepos. 



^.c. 56. Coss., Cn. 
Cornelius Lentu- 
lus Marctlltnus, 
L. Marcius?hilt|>- 
pus. 



Clodius's adopUon completed, 
elected tribune. 

Cicero delivers the speech pro Fintco, 
He also defended, among others, his col- 
league C. Antonius. 

Clodius prevents Bibulus from speaking 
when laying down his consulship. 

Letters XXX-LV. 

XX 48. p. Clodius, having entered on 
the tribuneship on the previous December 
loth, carried a law d 1:3 franchising all who 
put citizens to death uncondemaed. 
CicerOf after vainly seeking help from 
Pompey and Cttsar, goes into voluntary 
exile (May) and in consequence is for- 
bidden " fire and water" within 400 
miles of Kome. He stays at Thessa- 
lonica tiU about November 27tb, and then 
returns to Dyrrachium. 

Caesar in Gaul. 

Legi'^latton of Clodius and tiu'bulent 
proceedings in Rome. 

Quintus Cicero returns from Asia. 

Cato in Cyprus, accompanied by M. 
Brutus. 

Letters LVl-LXXXV. 

Xx, 49. Law for Cicero's recall passed 
on August 4th. Cicero reaches Rome on 
September 4th. 

Speeches in Senatu post RtdiiHrn^ ad 
Quirit/s poxt kediiutn^ pro Domo. 

Speaks also in favour of Pompey's 
having the atra aHtiotta. 

Letters LXXXVl-XCIII. 

A'.x. 50. Renewal of the understanding 
between Cxsar, Pompey, and Crassus, at 
the conference of Luca (April). 

Cicero abandons opposition to the 
triumvirs. 

Q. Cicero Pompc/s /^-jf a/tf j in Sardinia. 

Tullia betrothed 10 P. Furius Crassipes. 

Atticus married to Pilla. 

Controversy as to the restoration of 
Ptolemy Auletes. 

Elections prevented till following Feb* 
ruary by riots. 
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B.C. 56— fmv/tMKA/. 



B.C. 55. Coss., Cn. 
Pompeius Mag- 
nus II., M. Li- 
cinius Crassus II. 



B.C. 54. Coss., L. 
Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, App. Clau- 
dius Pulcher. 



B.C. 53. Coss., Cn. 
Domitius Cal- 
vinus, M. Valerius 
Messalla. 



•B.C. 52. Coss., Cn. 
Pompeius Mag- 
nus, sole consul 
from February 
23rd to August 
31st; from Sep- 



Speeches : de Hdrusj^atm Responsis^ 
pro Sesiio^ in Vatiniumy pro CaUoy de 
Pravinciis Consularibus^ pro Balbo. 

Letters XCIV-CXV. 

Mx, 51. Elections at end of January 
by an inUmx. Speech m Pisonem. Tie 
de Oratore in three books. Cicero also 
engaged on the poem de Suit Tempcridus. 

Gabinius (proconsul of Cilida) restores 
Ptolemy Auletes to the throne of Egypt 
for an enormous bribe and without au- 
thority from the senate. •— ^ 

Cssar's first invasion of Britain. 

Crassus starts for Syria before the end 
of his consulship. 

Letters CXVI-CXXIX. 

^t. 52. Speeches : pro P/ana'o, pro 
Rabirio Postutno. 

Caesar's second invasion of Britain, in 
which Q. Cicero is serving with him. 

Death of Julia (September). 

Cicero, much agamst his will, defends 
Gabinius on a charge of peculation at the 
request of Pompey. 

Cicero writes the de Republica. 

Riots preventing elections between the 
parties of Clodius and Milo. 

Quintus Cicero's gallant defence of his 
camp in GauL 

Letters CXXX-CLXIII. 

^t. 53. Elections still prevented by 
riots till April. 

Fall of Crassus and his son at Cairhse. 

Cicero elected into the college of 
augurs in place of the younger Crassus. 

Elections for next year prevented by 
riots. 

Letters CLXV-CLXXVII. 

^t. 54. No elections possible till 
February 23rd. 

Clodius murdered on the Appian Way, 
January 17th. 

Trial and condemnation of Milo under 
a new law brought in by Pompey. 
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BjC $2—atttfii$uiii. 
tember ist, Q. 

Cxciliua Meicllus 
Pius Scipio. 

-B.C 51. Coss., Ser- 
vius Sulpicius Ru- 
fc5, M. Claudius 
Marcellus. 



ac. 5a Coss., L. 

ydnitius Pautlus, 
C. Claudius Mar- 
cellus (C.f.). 



B.C. 49. Coss., C. 
Claudius Marcel- 
lus (M.f.),!- Cor- 
nelius Lentulus 
Cms. 

Dictator sineMagis- 
tro Equiraro com. 
hab.eifer. Lat.,C 
lulius Cecsat. 



Speech pra Mitone. 

Cicero vnit&deoptimo genera Oratorum 
and begins the ^i^ Lt gibus. 

Quintus comes home from Gaul. 

Letters CLXXVIU-CLXXXI. 

M\. 55. Cicero proconsul in Citida, 
accompanied by Ills brother Quintus, tus 
nephew Quintus, and his son Marcus. 

Tullia married to Dolabella. 

Discussions at Rome as to whether 
Caesar shall stand for the consulship with- 
out giving up his province and army. 

Alarm of an invasion of Syria by the 
Panhians. 1'wo legions withdrawn from 
Ca:sar for Syria, but not sent. 

Growing distrust between Pompey and 
Caesar. 

Letters CLXXXII-CCXXXVl. 

J&L 56. Cicero quits bis province on 
July 31SI, lands at Brundisiuni, November 
:5th, and arrives at Rome, January 4th 
of the next year. 

Caius Curio, tribune from December 
loth, B,c. 5r, accepts a large bribe from 
Cxsar and maintains his cause in the 
senate, preventing an appointment of a 
successor to him in Gaul. On laying 
down his tribuneship, December 9th, B.c. 
50, be goes at once to Caesar at Ravenna 
and urges him to enter Italy in arms. 

Letters CCXXVH-CCXCIX 

Xx. 57. Cazsar crosses the Rubicon 
after the senate had rejected bis propoctal, 
conveyed by Curio on January ist, and ex- 
pelled the tribunes Antonius and Cassius, 
who vetoed the decree ordering Caesar 
to surrender his province. C:e$ar in Spain 
after March: Antony in charge of Italy. 
Cicero at first accepts the command of the 
Campanian shore, but on Pompeyand the 
consuls abandoning Rome, be stayed at 
Fonnia:,hesitatini5 whcthcrtojoinPompey, 
who left Italy on March 17th. He firudly 
did so in June and was at Pompey's head- 
quarters in Epinis for the rest of the year. 
Letters CCC-CCCCIII. 
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B.C. 48. Coss., C. 
lulius Cicsar II., 
P. Servilius Vaiia 
Isauricus. 



B.C. 47. DicLr.p.c, 
C.IuliusCxfiar II. 

Mag. Eq., M. An- 
lOQius. Coss., Q. 
Fufius Calenus, P. 
Vaiinius. 



B.C. 46. Coss., C. 
Iclius CsEsar III., 
M. .^miiius Lepi- 
dus. 



j¥a. 58. Cicero remains at Pompey's 
headquarters in Epirus for the 5rst pan 
of the year, but was also invalided and 
retired to Dyrrachium for some lime. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (August 9th), 
at which he was not present he went on 
board the fleet at Corcyra. But refusing 
to continue the war, he retired to Patrx ; 
thence by special permission of Cicsar he 
returned to Brundisium about the end of 
October, where he remained till the fol- 
lowing September. 

Pompey murdered in Egypt (October). 

Caesar engaged in the Alexandrine war. 

Caelius attempts a revolution and is 
killed. 

Antony after Pharsalia still in charge of 
Italy as propra;tor. , 

Letters CCCCIV-CCCCXXJ 

JEU 59. Cicero remains at Brundisium 
till CjEsar returns from Alexandria and 
Asia (after battle of Zela). 

Dolabella as tribune proposes revolts 
tionary laws. Great riots at Rome. 

Cicero returns to Tusculum, October 
7th. 

Letters CCCCXXI-CCCCXLVIII. 

.<Et. 60. Carsar attacks Cato and the 
Pompeians in Africa. News of the battle 
of Thapsus reaches Rome, April 20th. 
Cato kills himself at Utica. 

Ciesar returns to Rome at the beginning 
of September. His four triumphs. 

Cicero lives at Rome and his country 
villas. 

Composes Paradoxa, Partitioms Ora- 
iftfjs. Orator, Brutus ke Claris Oraiori- 
bus, Paradoxa. He also writes a pane- 
gyric on Cato, which is not extant. 

He divorces Tereatia at the end of 
year. 

Caisar's reformation of the Calendar.' 
Ninety extra days in this year. 

Speeches : fro Marcello (in the senate)) 
fro Ugario (before Cassarj. 
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B.C.45. Diet. r. p. c, 
C. luHus Ca'sar 
HI. Coss., C.Iu- 
lius Cajsar IV. 
sine coll. 

Q. Fabius Maximus, 
mort^ C. Trebo- 
nius. 

C.Caninius Rebilus. 



Caesar leaves Rome for Spain, De< 
cember ist. 

Letters CCCCXLIX-DXXVlll. 

Kx. 61 . Death of Tutlia about the end 
of February. 

Cicero reiires for some monibs to As- 
tura, where he composes a Consotatio 
which is not extant. 

Victory of C,-esar at Munda, March I7ih, 

Ca;sar returns to Rome early in Oc- 
tober. His triumph. 

Cicero composes the de Finitus, the 
Aatdemica — 6rst in two books and then 
in four. 

Speech pro Deiotaro (before Cssar). 

Letters DXXIX-DCXC. 



B.C. 44. Dictator 
r. p. g. c, C. lulius 
Cxsar. Mag. Kq., 
M. >EmiIius Lepi- 
dus HI., C, Octa- 
vius, Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus. 

Coss,, C. IiUius 
Csesar, occis., M. 
Antonius. 

P. Cornelius Dola- 
bella. 



JSa. 62. At the beginning of the year 
Cicero employed in 6nishmg the Tus- 

cutati Dispuiations. 

March 1 5ih Cssar murdered in the 
sen ate- house. 

March 17th in a meeting of the senate 
Cxsar's acta arc confirmed. 

In April Oclavius (Augustus) arrives. 

Antony causes the senate to alter the 
arrangements for the provinces made by 
Caesar— so that finally Syria is assigned 
to Dolabclla instead of Cassius, Gallia 
Cisalpina to himself instead of Decimus 
Brutus, and Macedonia 10 Caius An- 
tonius, his brother, instead of M. Brutus. 

Cicero keeps away from Rome till the 
end of Auj^si, and composes de Naiura 
Deemm, dt Divinaticne^dc Falo^de Sencc- 
tule, tU Amicilia, de GUn'a, de O^ficiis (to 
his 4on), To^ua. He resolved to go to 
Athens to visit his son, but was delayed 
by bad weather, gave up his purpose, and 
returned to Rome, August list. 

September 3nd, delivers the fir«t speech 
against M. Antonius (First Philippic}. 

Antony replies on September 19th, 
whereupon Cicero vrrites the Second 
Phitipptc, which was never delivered. 
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API'. R 



ac. 44~~coa/iMug/f. 



B.a 43. Coss., C. 
Vihius I'ansa, oc- 
cis., A. Hirtius, 

iKClS. 

C. Julius Carsar Oc- 
laviaDus, oMi 

C. Carinas, Q. Pe- 
dius, fncrt.f P. 
Ventidius Bassus. 

Triumviri r. p. c, 
M. i^imilius Lepi- 
dus, M. Antonius, 
C. iulius Caesar 
Octavianus. 



M. Brutus on his way to Macedooia 
stops at Athens and takes young Marau 
Cicero into his scr\'ice. 

C2sa.r Octavianus raises legions and 
is granted imfien'um and rank as pro- 

Era:tor to attack Antony, who is besieging 
tecimus Brutus in Mutina. 
Third Philippic in senate ) Decem- 
Fourtli Philippic in a contio f beraoth. 
In support of the actions of Uccimus 
Brutus and Octavian. 

Letters DCXCI-DCCCXIIj 

jT",t. 63. Antony besieging Dec. Brutus" 
in Mutina. 

Fifth I'hilippic against sending ambas- 
sadors to Antony, tn the senate, January 
1st. 

Sixth Philippic,spccchbefore the people 
to the same purport, January 4th. 

Seventh Philippic against making peace 
with Antony on his terms (January). 

Eighth Philippic against accepting the 
terms brought by the legates from Aotooy 
(February). 

Ninth Philippic on paying honouis to 
Servius Sulpicius, who had died on the 
mission to Antony (February). 

Tenth Philippic against CaJenus and in 
favour of recognizing and praising the 
proceedings of M. Brutus in Macedonia 
(March). 

Eleventh Philippic in favour of declanng 
Dolabella a Aostis for his raurder of Tre- 
bonius (March). 

Twelfth Philippic against a second emJ 
bassy to Antony, March 19th. 1 

Thirteenth Philippic, denunciation of 
Antony's letter, in the senate, March 20th. 

Antony defeated at Forum Gallorum, 
April 1 5ih, and a day or two afterwards 
at his own camp near Mutina. 

Fourteenth Philippic, proposing honoui 
to the consuls, Cicsar, and the armies, 
April 32nd. 

May 291I1, Lcpidus joins Antony near 
Forujn lulii in Narbonensis. Antony had 
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4y~(0HtiHut<i. also been reinforced by Veatidius Bassus 
the praetor. 

June 30th, Lepidus declared a hostii. 
But Antony and he are joined soon after- 
wards by Potlio and Pkuicus also. 

Octavtan demands the consulship and 
approaches Rome wiih his army. He is 
elected consul on Aupist 19th, with his 
cousin Q. V'edius. Cicero, who had op- 
posed the demand of Oclavian, cooceals 
himself. He reappears on a rumour that 
the Martia and Fourth Legion mean to 
desert Octavian, but on that proving false 
returns to Tusculum (App. B. Civ. lii. 89- 

93). . 

Octavian leaves Rome to attack Deci- 
mu3 Brutus, who, deserted by his army, 
was trying to reach Ravenna. Being pre- 
vented by Octavtan's approach, he crossed 
the Alps into Gaul, and n-as there put to 
death (October-November). 

November 27th, Antony^ Lepidns, and 
Octavian, having come to terms, arc ap- 
pointed triumviri r. fi. c.hy 3l Ux. The 
tin^t proscription list had already been 
forwarded to Rome. Cicero and his 
brother Quinlus and his nephew Quintus 
attempt to escape. But the iwo Quinti 
arc caught at Rome— where they went 
for money — and put 10 death. Cicero 
escapes to Astura, but after one vain at- 
tempt to get away by sea is overtaken by 
the soldiers near Formia: and beheaded 
December 7ch. 

Lettkrs DCCCXlll TO End. 
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ARISTOTLX'S KloomMheau 
XtbloB. TraoBlated, with Intro- 
dttction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able AzchdeacoD Browne. V- 

PoUUos uul Soonomlos. 

Translated by E. Watford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. Gillies. 

Metapbyslos. Translated by 

the Rev. John H. M'Mahoa, 
M.A. 5f. 

— History of Animals. Trans. 
by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5;. 

Orgazum; or, I/^cal Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. 0. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3 J. 6d. each. 

—— Bhetorlo and Poetlos. 
Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

ABBIAN'S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, t<^ether with the Indloa. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 5^. 

ATHEN^US. The Delpnoso- 
phlsts; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. 5*. each, 

BACON'S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of 6ie 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Oesar, 
■uid Augustus Csesax. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3*. 6rf. 

Novum Organum and Ad- 

yanoement of Learning. E^ted 
by J. Devey, M.A. 51. 

BALLADS' AND SONGS of the 
Peasantry of England. Edited 
oy Robert Bell. 31. 6rf. 

SAJSS'S X^exloon to the Greek 
Testament. 2^. 



BAX'S Manual of the ^latorr 
of PMlosophr, for the nse ot 
Students. By E. Belfort Baz. $(. 

BEAUMONT and FXiETC^BB, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3^. 6A 

BEOHSTEIN'S Oase and 
Chamber Birds, their Nattuil 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modesof Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H.G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet British Wakblkrs. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. $t. 

BSOEMANH (J.) History of 
Inventions, JMaoovexlae, and 
Orl^ns. 4th edition, revised by 
W. Francis and J. W. Griffith. 

2 vols. 3f. 6d. each. 

BEDE'S (Venerable) Sooleslas- 
tloal History of England, To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxok 
Chronicle. Edited by J, A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 51. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and PMloaophy of Ex- 
pression, as oonneoted with 
the rhie Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 

BERKELEY (Oeorge), B]sh<^i 
of Cloyne, The Works ot 
Edited t^Geo^e Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

3 vols. 5^. each. 

BION. See Thecx:ritds. 

BJOBNSON'S Azne and tlie 
Pisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A. 3j. 6rf. 

BLAIR'S Chronologloal Tables 

Revised and Enlaiged. Compre- 

\ \iSD.^m%\^«.Cbxanolo^ and OM- 



toryof ibeWoiMt&Dm tbo Gvltot 
Timet to the Ruiikn Treuy of 
Peace. AprP 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Kos«e. Double vol. lOJ. 

BLAIR'S Index of Datas. Com- 
prehending Ibc principal Facts in 
the ChioDoIr^ and History of 
the World, nlphaUtically ax- 
noged ; being a complete Index 
lo Blair's ChnmoUigical Tables. 
ByJ. W.Robs*. 2 vol*, j/. each. 

BLSEff, Introdaotton lo thft 
Old Tostament. By Fricdrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
u)() Adolf Kampbausen. Tiaos- 
Uted by G. H. Venibles, onder 
the snpetviuoD uf [he Rev. Cnooo 
Venablca. 3 voU. 5/. each. 

BOBTHIUSS Oooaolatlon of 
PhUoBopby. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a tilcral 
English Tmnstaticm on opposite 
pages, Notes, louodncliua, and 
Glomry, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

BOHITS Dlotionary of Foetloal 
Quotatlotu. 4ih edition, bs. 

Bftndbooki of Athlatlfl 

Sporta. In 8 vols., each coo- 
tatnini; numeruut niuctntiocu. 
y. 6d. each. 

L — Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, RackeU, Five*, 
Oolf. 
II. — Rowing «ad .ScuUinj;, 

SftilintC) SwtmniJag. 
III. -Boxing, Broad&word, 
Single Stick .«c.,Wreat- 
Ung, Fatdtw. 
rV.— Rogl^ FooifaaU. Asiocia* 
tioa Football, BftseUll. 
Rouoderft, Fieldball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Eb^wb, 
CorUog. 
v.— Cycling, Athl^ca, Sksl- 

inff. 
VT. — Practical HontmMiuUp, 
iodading Riiling tot 
Ladtei. 
VII. — Camping Out, Conodu;. 
Vni.— GyiBOWtics, lodianChfal. 



BQHK*8 H&DdbookB of OaiOM. 
New edition. In 3 vols., with 
nuineroas Illiulrationt jr. 6d. 

«ftcb. 

Vol. L— Tablk Gamks :— BU. 
liards, Cheu, Drnugfait, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Revcrsi, Go-Banjj, RijupcclNoir, 
Roulette, S.O.. Haiaid, Faro. 

Vcl. n. — C*an Oamks: — 
Whiit, Solo Whirt. Poker, Piqaet* 
Ecort^, Euchre, B^aqiie, Crib- 
Iwjje, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newnurkei, Pope Joan, ^Specula- 
tion, &C., &e. 

BOHD S A Handy Book of Btiloi 
and Tsblw for vciifying thites 
witbthcChri5tiiu)l£ra,&c. Uirinf 
an account of the Chief Eias and 
Systems used by various Nations : 
with the easy Methods /or dcter- 
iiiiiur^ the Correspoadint; Data. 
ByJ-X Bood. 5/. 

BONOUX'B NlBwah and lu 
PftlaooB. 7 Hates and acy W<iod- 
ccl Illustratiom. 5i. 

BOBWKLL'S lAta of Joiuutm, 
with the Tour in thk IlBBKlots 
and JOHNSONiANA, Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, .M.A. Ulth 
FionliH[uece lo each vol. 6 vols. 
y. 6J. each. 

BBAND'S Popular Antiqoltlee 
of England, SooUand, and frd- 
land. Armoged, revised, -bd 

freatly mlareed, by Sir Henry 
:ilis, K.H., P.R.S., 4c., &c J 
»ol^ JJ. each. 

BRBMKB'a (T^Mdarlka] Warkl. 
Translated by Mary Ilonnit. 4 
ToU. it. 6d. each. 

BBIDOWATBB TBIATISBS. 

B«U {Sir Obaxlas) od tha Band. 

With nrnnerooj Woodcuts. 5.'. 

Klrby on the HUtory, Bablta, 
and IniUnota of *"tmaia 
Edited by T. Rymer Jtmo. 
With uv««dA t* vwi**^ ■j-.i^jcaa*» 
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Bbidowatbk Treatises contimud. 

BUd on the Adaptation of ISz- 
temal Nature to ttw PhTBloal 
Oondlilon of Man. y. 6d. 

Gtaalmera on the Adaptation 
of Kztemal Nature to the 
Moral and Intelleotiul Oon- 
■tltntlon of Man. 5 j, 

BRINK (B. ten). Early Sngllah 
Literature. By Bemhard ten 
Brink. Vol.1. ToWyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
y.Sd. 

Vol. II. Wydif, Chancer, Ear- 
liest Drama, I^naissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Qarke Robinson. 
Ph.D. y. 6d. 

Vol.111. From the Fourteenth 

Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
y.6d. 

Five LeoturoB on Shake- 

Bpeare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
y.6d. 

BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

BUCHANAN'S DloUonary of 
Solenoe and Technical Terms 
used in Philosophy, Literature, 
Professions, Commerce, Arts, and 
Trades. 6s. 

BTTREE'S Works. 6 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fqil's 
East India BUY, &c. 



BiniKB*s Works eantinmsd. 

III.— Appeal from the New to (he 
Old Whigs— On the Na^ 
bob of Anut's Debts— 
The Catholic Claims, && 

IV. — Report on the Albirs of 
India, and Articles of 
Chaise against Wanen 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 
Cha^ against Warren 
Hastmgs — Political Li- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 
VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments (tf English 
History, &c. wS a 
General Index. 

Etpeeohes on the Impeaob- 

ment of Warren T^tutt^r,^ ; ^j 
Letters. With Index. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

By Sir L Prior. y.6d. 

EURNEY'S Evelina. By Frances 
Bumey (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis, y. 6rf. 

Oeollla. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. y. 6d, each. 

BURN (R.) Auolont Rome anrf 
its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Bum, M.A. Vi^th numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

BXTRNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Dooelas. 



BIJHTON'S (Robert) Anatomy of 
MolAiubolr. Edited by the Rer. 
A. I!- SbilJcto. M.A. With In- 
InxliKiioQ by A. H. Bdllen, and 
fail Index. 3 vols. p. 6ti. each. 

BURTON (Sir a. P.) Fenonftl 
Narratlva of a PllgrtinftgA to 
AJ-Madlnth ftnd Moooah. By 
Ca|it«in Sir Richard F. BiLrtOD, 
K.C.M.G. With KQ Imrcnlnctiop 
by Stanley Laim- Poole, xnd all 
the otigina) Illiulratioos. a vols. 

*.* Thi« is the cuprright edi> 
tioa, oontuntiiB the antooc't latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S (Blafaop) Analogy of 
Rallglon, Natural and Revealed, 
to the CufuJitutiuD and Coune of 
Nature ; togeilicr widi two Dii- 
sertalioRsoa PerKmal Identity and 
00 the Natare of Virtue, and 
FtAeeo Scnnoiu. jx, 6J. 

BTTTIiXR'S (Bamuet) Hudlbraa. 
With Variurum Notes, a Dio- 
gnpfay, PoTltait, and 18 Illns- 
tnliaiu. $1. 

!■ 01, fuithei lUuilialed willi 60 
Outline Portraits. 3 vols. $t. 
each. 

CiEBAR. CoDUDentulaB on the 
GalUa and OivU Wan. Traas- 
Ute<i liy W. A. McE>evilte. KA. 

OAICOIINS' LtuSad; ..r. the Dii- 
covery of India. An Epic roem. 
Tranilated by \V. J. Mickle. 5lh 
£diiiuo, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 31. &J. 

OARATAa (Tha) of Maddalonl. 
Naples under Spanish Donmioa. 
Translated from Ihe Gennao of 
Altreil de Reotnont. jr. W. 

OARLTLS-B Sartor BMartua. 
With 75 Illu&tratiuns liy Rtlmuod 
J. Sullivan. $j. 

OABFENTBR'S (Dr. W. B.) 

Zoology. Kevisnl Edition, by 

W. S. liftllai, F.L.S. WUh very 

otKieroua Woodcuts. Vol. L 6r. 

( tW, //. Mit •fpritH. 



OARPENTBB'S Moohanloal 
FbUoaopby, ABtranomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5;. 

Yeselable Phyalology and 

Syetematlo Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
6lc. Wilb reiy nuraerttutt Wood* 
cuts. 6;. 

Animal Pfayalology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6j. 

OABRBL. Hlitory of the 
Coimtor ■ RovoluUon In Snfr 
land Ear the Re-eslablishniem of 
Popery under Charles II. and 
Jamci J I., by .\nnaiiil Carrel; 
logciher with Fox's Flislorv of 
the Rcicn of James II. and Lord 
Lonadate's Memoir of the Reigo 
of James II. jr. 6ii. 

CASTliE (EJ SotaooU and 
Uastan of Peooe. fr^m the 
Middle Ages to the EikI of the 
Eigbteenib Century. Ily K^rion 
CasHe, M.A., K.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibli(^rapby.IUustiated 
with I40 Reptixiucliipnt uf Old 
EasraviDgs and 6 Plates of 
Swordi, showing 1I4 Eiaraples. 
6j. 

OATTERMOXJB'S STsnln«i at 
Haddon HaU. With 24 En- 
navings on Steel from designs fay 
Callenoole, the Lellrrprcss oy \M 
BaroDcu de Canhella. 5/. 

OATXTLLUB, TlboUua, and the 
Vigil of Veniu, A Literal Piose 
Translation. 1^. 

OSLLtHI (Benvenulo). U». 
moln of, written by |{im.selfl 

Translated by Thomas Koticoe. 

y. 6d. 

CBRVANT&S' Don Qolxota de 
la Manoha. MotieuK's Tnuu 
lation revised. 2 vola. y. (tk. 
each. 

' Oalatea. A Pastoral Rj^ 

mance. TiwoihaMtft. Vj ^r.-"^- V 
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CEBYANTXSB' SxempUry 
Norels. Translated by Walter 
K. KeUy. 3^. 6d, 

OHATJOBB'S FoeUoal Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, mth a Freliminaiy Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. y. 6d. each. 

0HE8B aONQREaS of 1863. 

A Collection of the Gaines played. 
Edited by J. I^wenthal. jj. 

OHETRETTIi on Oolour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
MarteL Third Edition, with 
Plates, ^s. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7J. 6d. 

OHILLZNawOBTH'S Rellglon 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
-. Salvation. y..6d. 

OHINA, Plottnlal, DesorlpUTe, 
andHtstorloal. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5j. 

0HBONI0I.E3 or THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Nana- 

I tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5j. 

<]IOERO'S Orations. Translated 
' by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. $s. each. 

.*— •— Letters. Translated by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Qiiintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, ;a Re- 
public, Consulship. 'Translated . 
bjr Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.An and 
Francis Baiham. 5;. 

1— T— Aoademlos, De^ Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions, "fi^ 'VttA. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. $«• 



OIOEBO'S OffioM ; or, Maul 
Duties. Cato Major, an Euay 
on Old Age; Lselins, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Mf^trates. Translated by C R. 
Edmonds, y. 6d. 

OOBNZLIirS KEPOB.— Jte 

Justin. 

CLARK'S (Hti^) Introdaotion 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J, R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. ^. Or 
with the lUustrations Coloured, 

OIiASBIC TAIiSiS, containii^ 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3;. 6d. 

COI^RmOE'B (S. T.) Fxlend. 

A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, y, 6d. 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer, y. 6d. 

Lectures and Kotes on 

Shakespeare and other iJ ingHfl^ 
Poets. Edited by T.Ashe. y:6d. 

Blographla Literarla; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3J. 6d. 

Table- Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. y. 6d. 

Mlsoellanles, .Sathetlo and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
' lected and arranged by T. Asb^ 
B.A. 3f. 6rf. 

COMTE'S Positive Philosophy. 

, Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrisoo. 



aOMTE'S FhUoeopby of Uw 
flatenoes, being an Kx^iositioo of 
the Pimciples of the Cmn dt 
Pkiloiophxe Posiiivt. By G. H. 
LewM. 5J. 

OONCS'S HUtor; of the Do- 
minion of the Anba In Spftln. 
Tnuulated by Mn. Foster. 3 
vols. is. &£ each. 

COOPER'S BlOffrmphlOKl ZMo- 
Uon&ry. Coctuaing CoacU« 
Nolices (upwiuilt of ISiOOO) of 
Emincni Persons uf all Ages and 
CouDiiics. DyThooipsooCoopei, 
F.S-A. With a Supplement, 
brining the work down to 1883. 
a vou. 5/. eftch. 

aOXE*S MsDDOln of tbe Dolca of 
Marlborough. WitL ln^ i)ri|;iaal 
Cane.sjiontJcncc- By W. Coxe, 
M.A.. F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 Tob. y. (td. 
«c£. 

* ' An Atlai of the pUm of 
HaMV>rongli*i campaigns, 410. 
l<u. td. 

HlBtory of the Houa« of 

Auatrla (iaiS-17931. WUh a 
Cunlinuation from the Accession 
of Francis L lu the KevulaUon of 
184S. 4 vob. 3/. 6d. each. 

CBAIK'8(Q'.L.]'Pii3rsultof Enow* 
\BA9a viidar DUItcrultles- lllus- 
traiedltyAitccdotte jni) Menioin. 
Revised cdtlion, wiiti iiunieTOUs 
Wwxlcu: PonnuL* and riaica. 51. 

tCBUIXSHAKK'S Three Coonee 
8Bd a Deuen: comprifing three 
Sva of Tales, W-*t OMinliy, 
|, Irisb, and Legal: and a M^laaee. 
rWilb 50 hutnntrivs Dlutiralioos 
I))' Geofgtf Cniikahank. $1 
: 



ORUmSHANS'S Punah ud 
jDilf. Tht Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show : an Acoiuni of its 
Or^in. &c. WUh M lUustn- 



tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
sign^ and cngraTcd by G. Cniik- 
slualc. 5^. 

CtTNmNOHAM^ Uves of tha 
MoBi Zmlnent Brltlah Palnten. 
A New Edition, with Noccs and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
HeatoD. 3 voU. 31. &/. each. 

DANTB. X>lvln« Comadr. Tians- 
latcd ljy the Rev. H. F. Caiy, 
M.A. it. 6J. 

Translated Into Engllxh Vene 

by L C- Wright. M.A. jnl Edi- 
tion, reviud. With Portrait, and 
34 Iliustrations qd Steel, after 
Flaxtoan. 

Tba Infomo. A Literal Prose 

Translatiiia, with the Text of the 
Oriinnal printed on the ^ume page. 
By Jatan A. Carlyle, M.D. 5/. 

The PtU^fttorlo. A Literal 

Prose Tmnsladon, with the Text 

rled an the Bane page. By 
5. Dogdalc. iJ. 

DJQ OOHBONEB (PhlUp), lb- 

molrsof. ConlainingtbeUittoriei 
of Loui?. XI. Mud CharUa VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charlca 
the Bold, I>uke of nurguody. 
Together with (he Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Loats XL, by Jean de Troycs. 
Tranfilaied by Andrew K. scoble. 
Witt) Piitlniita. 2 vok. 3/. 6d. 
each. 

DSFOlil'B HovalB and Mlaoal. 
lazMOiu Worka. Wkh Preface! 
and Not», including those atlri* 
buted to Sir W. SootL 7 vob- 
jj. 6rf.each. 

L— Captain Singleton, aa 
ro:or,el Jack. 
IL— MitniMo oi a Cavalleff 
Cantaln Cv^\«>.^i>-. 
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An A Ipiuihetical List of Books 



DiPOB'i Novels &c,, c^ntumtd. 

ni.-'Mofl Flandcis. anil tHe 
History of the Devil. 

IV.— Ronuu, and life of Mrs. 
Cbristum Davies. 
v.— HUto»yof thcGre*! Pligae 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Slorm (1703) : and the 
Troc-boiD EngU^hman. 

VI.— DuDcui Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts, 
yi!.— Robinson Crusoe. 

DB LOLME on the ConsatnUon 
of England. Edited by John 
Mac^regOT. 35. 6rf. 

DIIMMIN'8 BUtoiT of Arma 
and Armour, Trnni the fjulicst 
Period. By Augpstc Dcmmin. 
Translated by C C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly aooo lUustialions. 

DEMOBTHliNSS' Orations. 
Translated by C. Kann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., Jr. 6ei i Vols. 
II.-V., 5J. each. 

DS STASL'S Oorinna or Italy. 
By Madame dc S(acl. Trans- 
laled by Einily Baldwin and 
PanliiiR Drivci. 3/, fid. 

DBVET'S Loglo, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manoal. 
By J. Devey. 5J. 

DICTIONARY of I^tln and 
Greek Quotatlona ; including 
Proverbs, Masinw, Motloes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 

?uaolitics marked, and English 
ranslations. With Index Verb- 
omm (622 page*). 5J. 

DIOTIONART of Obaolete and 
Provincial EngUah. Cointnied 
by Thomas Wujht,1'V.A..¥.^.N-» 

Jtc. 3 vols. &*• Cl^ 



DIDRON'S Christian loone- 

graphyr r HisiiTry of Chrtitks 
An in the Middle Ages. Tnui- 
laled I7 E. J. Miltuigton and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illusirntioos. 3 rob. 
5/. each. 

DIO^BHBS LAERTtUS. LIfM 
and Opinions of tbo Ancteot 
PhUoaophera. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge. M.A. 5^ 

DOBaBK'3 Adversaria. Edhed 
by the late Prof. Wngncr- % wits. 
51. each. 

DODD'S Epigramm&tlstB. A 
Selflotton from the Epigranuuatic 
Literature nf Ancient. Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 3nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. &i. 

DONALDSON'S The T'heaOfeOf 
the Ore^cs. K Treatiae on the 
History and Exhihition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
lIlustrRtioDsand 3 PlarLs. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. Si. 

DRAPER'S Hlatorr ot tb« 
Intelleotual DeTelopmeut of 
Earopa. Byjohn WilliAmDrft(xr, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

DUNIiOP'^ mstory of Flotlon. 
A new Ediliun. Revised by 
Heniy Wilson, a vols. 51. each. 

DY7% (Dr. T. H.). PompeU : iu 
Buildings and Antiqaities. ^ 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Wiih neatly 
300 Wood EnjjTavings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of ibc Forum. 

The City of Rcona : iu History 

and Monumentik. With niusna- 
lions, JJ. 

D7ER [r. P- T.) British Popular 

Oostoma, Fnweat and FasC 

Ad Account of the various Games 

aad Custom! associated with Dif> 

\ l«n& \ivi<b iA "Cm. Vcac in tbe 



Britisb Islesi amnged xceordtng 
to the Calendar. By (he Rev. 
T. F. Thiseltoo Dyer, M.A. $j. 

SARLY TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TIMB. Failed by Thonuu 
Wright, M.A. With M«p of 
JeiBsalma. 5/- 

XBSRS' SgriTtilMi Piiaoou. An 
IliBtorioU Novel By George 
Ebcrs. Tra&sUtcd by E, S, 
Buchheim. y. t>tf. 

KDaEWORTH'S Stories for 
OtaUdnn. With B lllusintdans 
by L. Speed. V- 6J. 

SIiJEJS'S 'Wim&m StuUcMpaartt. 
— See Shakespeare, 

EBCBRSON'S Workf. 3 vols. 
y. 6d, each. 

1. — Essays, Lectures, sod Poems. 
II. — Eoglifih Trails, Notuie, and 
Conduct of Life. 

ni. — Socieiyanii Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims — Mtsccl- 
Ibdcous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

BLLIB (Q.) Speolmena of Early 
XoAllsh Metrical Bomanon. 
With an Hi^^torical Introduction 
oa the Rise and Progren of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Ilalliwell, F.R-S. 51. 

BNNEMOSER'a Hiatorj of 
Maflio. Tnuutlated by WUItam 
Howitt. 2 vols. 55. each- 

BFIOTETUS. Th« Dlsooann of. 
With the Enl;iirikiiiion and 
Fragments. TnintUied by G«arge 
Long, M.A. 5*. 

EURIPIDES. A New UteiaJ 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Colcttfige, M.A. 2 Tob. 5/. each. 

EUTROPIUa.— A* Jdctiw. 

KUBBBIUS PAMPHILdS. 
EcxtlwlasUoal History of Tnuis- 
ltttedlTrRev.C.F.Cru»e,M.A. 51. 
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ETZLYH'a Diary and Oon«. 
spondenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings. 4 h 
vols. $j. each. ■ 

PAIRHOLT'S Coatume In Eng- 
land. A History nf Dtcvt tu the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revistKi, Ijy Viscount 
Billon. V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engraviogs. 2 vols, 
p. each. 

PIEU^INa'S AdventtireB ot 
Joseph AudnwB and his Friend 
Mr. Abraliam Arf»tw with 

Ctuilcsliank'v Illustrations. ii.6J, 

History of Tom Tonea, m 

ToundUng. With Cniikshonk's 
lUustntions. a vols, y.id.taeh. 

AmelU. With Cntlkahaofc's 

niustratloos. 5/. 

fLAXMAN'a LeotureaonSottlp- 
tare. By John Flaxiuon, R.A. 
With Pijrlrail and 53 Plates. 6*. 

FLORENCBofWORCBSTER*8 

Chrouiole, with the Two Coo- ^ 
linuationi : comprising fVnnals of ^| 
English Hislofy, from the De- ^ 
partuic of the Romans to the 
Rdgo of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 51. 

FOSTBR'a (John) Ufa and Oat- 
rMpoodanoe Edited by J. E. 
Rrland. 2 vols. y. 6J. each. 

OrtUoal Eaaaya Edited by 

J. E. Kyland. 2 vols. 3;. &£ 
each. 

Baaays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of f limself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; 00 the averaoa of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion, y. &/. 

__ Baaaya on the Evilsof Popular 
IgnoraiKe ; to whidi is added, a 
Discoune on the Vt^v^^a^'uf^M. <&. 
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A n Alphabetical List of Books 



FOSTEB'S EssaTS on the Im- 
provement of Time. With Notes 
op Sermons and other Pieces. 

Foiterlana. Selected and 

Edited by Henry G. Bohs. y. ftd. 

QASPABY'S HiBtorr of Italian 

Literature. Translated I7 Her- 
mann Oelsoer, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. y. 6rf. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chioniole qX.. — Su Six O. £. 
Chronicles. 

OESTA ROMANORUM. or Ea- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. ss. 

aiLDAS, Ohronlolea ot—See Six 
0. E. Chronicles. 

GZEBON'S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. EMited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. y. 6d. each. 

GZLBART'S 'History, Prinolplea, 
and PraoUoe of Banking. By 
the late J. W. GUbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. loj. 

Gill BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cniik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare- Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5 J. 

GOETHE'S Faost. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Noles. ■Rev\sfti 
byC. A. Buchheim, P\i.TJ- V- 



GOETHE'S 'Workfl. Translated 
into English by varioos hands. 
14 vols. 3t. 6d. each. 

I. and II. — Autolnography and 
Annals. 

III.— FausL Two I^rts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations with Ecket- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Tiavds. 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Secraid 
Readence in Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
XIL — Early and Miscellaneotic 

Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, ty J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. jr. od. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Oharles II. Edited ty 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBEL Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac 
New Edition. 55. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
31. 6d. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Surges, tA.A. 5J. 

GREEK ROMANCES of EeUo- 
dorus, Longoa, and. AoblllM 
Tatius — viz.. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Lencippe. Tiaos- 
Wfid bf Rev. R. Snuth, MJL 
V- 
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OBBaORT'S I^U«ra on the 
Xvldenoei, Doctrlnea. ie DuUm 
of tbe ChtiaU&n ReUgloo. By 
Dr. Ol'.nihus Cite^ory. p. dd. 

ORSSHE, UARLOWH, and 
BEN JOKSON. l-ocms ot 
Editeil by Ru1>ert Bell. p. 6d. 

ORIUira TALBS. With Ihe 
Noics ofthc OriginU Tr-.nshted 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. Wilb loUo- 
doction iiy Andrew La^, M.A- 
a Ti>lt. 3^. 6^. each. 

— Ominmar Oreihel; or, Ger- 
Dian Fniry Tale* and Populu 
Siorus. Containing 43 Fairy 
T»k». Tr»n». by fc^gar Taylor. 
With aume-rous WoodcvtB afler 
George Cniiksbanb and Ltidwig 
Grimm. 31. 6d. 

OROSSI'S Maroo Ylsooati. 
TranaUted hy A. F. D. The 
Ballads reodeied tnln Rngli»h 
Verse by C. M. P. y. 6rf. 

a-UI£OT'a HlBtoiT of tho 
JBlngllah RdTOluUoD of 1640. 
From ibe Accessinn of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
WiUkm llajiliu. 31. 6<i. 

History of OlvUlsatloo, from 

[he Fall uf the Roman Kmpire to 
the French Kcvul.iliun, Trans- 
lated by William Haxlitt. 3 toIs. 
^r. &/. eadi. 

HAIiL'S (Rer. Robert) ICboal- 
Iaocoiu Worlu and Rwnahtti 
y.btt 

HA2CPT0N OOintT: A Sbon 
History of the Manor and 
Fklaos. By Erocat Law, B.A. 
With ndrritriiJUii llluitrutions* ^. 

aARDWICITS HUtor7 of tbs 
Artlfilss of RallglOD. Bv (he late 
C. Hardwick. KcTiscd by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5r. 

BAtTPPS Tsles. The Cararan— 
The Shtrik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the St>eMut. Tian>. from 
the Lienoaa Qjr S. Mendel. ,v>^> 




HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 
3/. 6d. each. 
1.— Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snijw Image. 
lL~Scarlei Letier.andOie House 
with Ibc ScvcD (ialili:^. 
III. — ^TraosfonnaiioR [The Marble 
Faun], anil Blithedale Ro- 
mance- 
IV. — Moaset from an Old Manse. 

OAZLITT'a Table-talk, Esnvs 
on Men aikd Mannen. By W. 
Ilazliu. it. 6d. 

Iteoturea on the Llt«»twe 

of the Asa of XUlsabtth and on 
Cltantcters of Shakespeare's Plays 
y. 6d. 

Leoturee on the StegUab 

Poets, and on Ibe Engli&h Comic 
Wiilcri. Jj. Cd. 

The Plain Speaker. 0|MDknu 

onBooksMcn,acdTbiags. y.6d. 

Bound Table, y. 6J. 

Skatohw and Kaaaya. p.M, 

Tho Spirit of the A0e: or, 

Cootemporaiy Portcaica. Edited 
by W. (_n,rcw Haxlttt 31. W. 

HCATOK'S Oonclae Hbtory of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkh.Mise. 5J. 

HEGEL'S L&ottirea on the Pfallo* 
I sophy of Hlswiy. Tranalaied by 
J. Sibfoc, M..\. 

HBINE'a Poems, Complete 
ATnuulaied by Edgar A. Bcwring, 
, C.B, 31. 6>i. 

TraTel-PictOToa, inducing the 

Tour in ibe Hurs, Ndfdeiney, and 
Book nf Ideal, together with the 
Komantic Scboiil. Tian&lateil bf 
Firnnos '^lon. A New Edilioo. 
nvised thioufihouL With A[^>eQ- 
dtoes an<i Mb^m. 31. 6t/. 

HELP'S UA) of Ohrlstophar 
Oolumbua, the Disooverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Hel^«^ 
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An Alpkabelical List of Books 



EKLFB Life of Hemuulo OortM, 
mtu) ibe Conquest of Mexico, z 
vols. 3(. bd. <:acb' 

Xilfe of PiMjTo. 3*. bd. 

Llfb of Lae Ca*u the Apostle 

of the Indie*, y. 6rf. 

B£NDBRSOK (S.) Baleot Hla- 
torioal Dooumon t« of the Mtddla 
Agei, tiicladmi; the most faoaoui 
Cbuicrs tclsiioj; to EnKland. ihe 
ipon, the Church, &c, from 
He 6th to the t^\\ Centuries. 
ibied from the Latin Bnd 
liy Emoit F. IIcDdcrson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.i:>. $3. 

aUKTRST'S Guide to EngUah 
Ooliu, Enmi the Conquest (o the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition iiy C- F. Keary, M.A., 
K.S.A. ts. 

HENRY OP HTTNTINODON'B 
Hilary of Lbe ElngUah. Tntns- 
l»tcd l»y T. Forester, M.A. y. 

HENKY'S ( Matthew) ExpoelUon 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5/. 

HSLIODORUS. The^genea and 
ObKrtolea. — Su Grssk Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Tianslated by the 
Rev. Htiiry Cary, M.A. y. &/. 

^— Not«a on. Origina.] ftcd Se- 
lected from the liest Commenta- 
tors. By I). W, Turner, M.A. 
"With Coloured Map. 5/. 

AnftlyedB and Summary of. 

By J. T. WHicelcr. 51. 

HESIOD. CALLIMACHUa, and 
THBOGNIS. Tracilatedbylhe 
Rev. J. IJanLs, M.A. Ji. 

HOFFPiffAKN'S (B. T. -A.! The 
Saraplon Brethren. Tninskted 
from the Ocrm.-in liy Lt.-Col- Alex. 
Eu'ing. X vols. 3;. (>d. each. 

HOaa'S ( JabeB ) ElemanU of 
Experimental and Natarsl 
PhllosophT. With 400 Waod- 
cat£. $i. 
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HOLBEXK'S Dance of Dwth 
and Btble Cats. Upwsrdsofiu 
SubjeciA, engraved in fna^m, 
with iDtroduetion and Dexcnp- 
tiooa by Fronds Douce and I^. 
Thomas Fnignall Dibden. 51. 

HOMER'S lUad. Translated iitxo 
English {'ii:«c by T. A. Bucliteir, 
B.A. is. 

Odymy. Hymns, Ei^am, 

and Baltic of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into Englt&h Prose t? 
T. A. Bucltle>-, R.A. 51- 

Su also Pope. 

HOOPER'S (O.) Waterloo: Th€ 
Down&ll of the Flnt Napo- 
leon: a History of the Caapuga 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
Wil}t ^laps and Plans. ^. 6^ 

The Campaign cf Sedan: 

The Downfall of the Secotul Em- 
ire, Augiisi September, 1870. 
Tith General Map and Six PUu 
of Battle. 31. W. 

HORACE. K new literal Prrae 
translacion, by A. llamilion Bryce, 
LUD. IS.U. 

HUGO'S (Viotor) Dramatic 
Worita. Hcmoni — Ruy Bias— 

The King's Divetsion. Tmoslatcd 
by Mil Newton Crosland and 
F. L. SI0U&. y. 6J. 

Poemo.cbicdy Laical. Trans- 
lated by vaiioug Writers, now lirst 
coUected by I. H. t. Williams. 

HUMBOLDT'S Ooamoa. Trans- 
lated by E- C. Oiti, B. n. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L-S. 5 toU. 
3f. 6rf. each, excepting Vol, V. 51. 

Personal NarraiiTe of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Rcgioot 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Kou. 3 
vols. ST. each. 

Views of Nature. Tranalued 

by E. C. Ottj and H. G. Bohn. 
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HUMPHBSTS' Coin CoUeotora' 
tfantttl. By IK. N. Humphrey^. 
\Mth upwuxu of 140 Illusiruions 
on Wood and SiccI- 2 vuls. y. 

HXTNaART: iu Itistary and Re- 

volutiun, torcthcr wilh a copious 
Meonnii of Ku&suth p, &J. 

HUTOHIKSON (Colonel). Uo- 
moln of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Iakv : toecibci mtb her 
AutoMo^pfiy. and on Account 
of the SieK« of Lalbom Hotise. 

BTTNT'S PoeCry of Solenoe. By 
Richard Hunt. ,v<l Edition, te- 

vi&eil uik) frnliugc:1. 51. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEFOT 
ICtJTmT. A Plotortal, Dft- 
■ertpUTO, and HlstorloKl Ao- 
oonnt, fiom the Eailid Times 
to tbc Annexation of tbc Punjab. 
With upwards of 100 Eograriogs 
III) Wixxl, ami u Map, 51. 

XNOTJLFH'S ChronlolM of ibe 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
COKTINl'ATION )»y Peict iif Bloii 
ftod olhcf WriLcrs. TiAniJitted by 
H. T. Kilo, M.A 51. 

IRVTHa'S (Wuhlngton) Oom- 
ple'.o Works. t5vob. With Tor- 
tmits, Ac 3s. fid each. 
L — Salmagundi. K nicker* 
bock«t'i> Histofv of New 
York, 
n.— The SkciLh Book, *nd ihe 
Life of Oliver Goltlimith. 
lU.— Bncchridgo lloll. Abbot*- 
Inrd onirNewsliaui Abbey. 
IV.— The AlbAEDbra. Talca of a 
Traveller. 
v. — Chronicle of the Conquol 
of Gnuuda, L^enoi of 
the Omqiiest uf Spain. 
VI.&VU.— life ud Vtm^jes of 
ColumlnH logelber with 
the Voyaget of his Com- 
paokKU. 
VIIL— Adivii, A Tour on the 
I*niirieL 



IftTiNti's Works cmttinmJ. 
XI.— Life of Mahomet, LlvMofthtt 
Successors uf Mabottiet. 
X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.SJ^., Wolfen's 
Roost- 
XI. — Biiifraphies and Miscetla- 
neuiiK Pajwrs. 
XIL-XV.— Life of George Wash* 
ingtna. 4 vols. 

' UTe and LeUert. By hii 

Ncphfiw, Pierre E.Irving. 2 vols. 
3), bii'- each. 

I30CRATES, Tba Oractona of. 
Translated In J. H. Kreeae, M.A. 

Vol. I. y. 

JAMES'S (Q. P R.) Life Ot 

Rlobaxd Ooeor de Lion. 2 voU. 
3.<. M. i»ch. 

JE^ ^"^ ^^'^ Times of Loul> 

XTV. 2 vols. 3i. 61/. each. 

JAMESOH'S (Mn. ) Shak*- 
ipeara'a Haroliue. Choiacter- 
(stics of Women : Morii, I'oeticsir 
and Historical. By Mt& Jaoaesoti' 

JESSE'S (E.J Aneodotaa of Doga. 

With 40 Woodcutt kod 34 Steel 
Cngravin^h. Ji. 

JESSE'S fj. B.) Mamolxs of the 
Coort 01 Tinclfmrt dorlin Uu 
Bfilgn of the Stuaits, includitia 
the Fiotedoraie. 3 vols. With 
42 Poitnuts. 5/. each. 

Memo'rs of the PietwulBrt 

and thaoi Adh«renta. With 6 
Portraits. %}. 

JOHMSOM'a UVM Of tta Vostl. 
Edited by Mn. Atexander Napfer, 
with Introduction by Proficooc 
Hales. 3 voU. y.6d. each. 

JOSEPHUa (TUtIu). Tlie Works 
of. Whiiton's Ttaodation, re- 
vised by Rrv. A. R. Shillclo, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo- 
graphical Noica by Colonel Sii 
C. W. Wiboo, K.C-H. 5 vola. 
3r. Ai^. eacl:^ 
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JOYOE'3 Sclentlflo Dlalogaes. 

With numerous Woodcuts. %s. 

JUKES-BBOWNX (A. J.}, The 
BuUdlufi of the British lales.: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7'* ^ 

Student's Handboc^ of 

, PhjBtoal a«6Iog7. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
lai^ed, 75. f>d, 

The Student's HandbocA of 

Historical Oeology, With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 6f. 

JULIAN, the Smperor. Conttun- 
ing Gr^ory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophiail 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5^. 

JUSTIN, CORNELinS NEFOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUa, 3UL- 
PICIAandLUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 51- 

JUNIUS'S LettOTS. With alt the 
Notes of Woodlall's Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 31.61/. 
each. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. 5j. 

Prolegomena and iffeta- 

phTBloalEoundaUonBofNatural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. Sf. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
Uiology of A:tiolent Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmit«, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Ahtiq^ue. 



EEiaHTLEyS FaliT S^Ttli^' 
ology, illustrative of ther RoidBltee 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Editiot), with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5*. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. '^Vans- 
lated into English Verse by Elixar 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. y. (tdi 

T.AMARTINE'S History of the 
airondists. Translated by H. T. 
R][de. 3 vob. 31. &/. each. 

History of the Restoratloa 

of Monarchy In Franoe^'aSeqaci 

to the History of the Girondi^). 
4 vols. 3f. 6£^. each.' 

History of the Frencb Be- 

Tolutton of 1848. 3^ . 6<^ 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays ef EBa 
and EUana. Complete Editi<Ai. 
3J.6rf. 

Speabnens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elisabeth, y.^. ■ ■ • '• 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew HazUtt. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

LANZZ'S History of Falntiofi'ln 
Italy, from the Per«xl of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Ros^XM. 
3 vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 

LAPPENBERG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S-A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott^. 2 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTINa. 

by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Womum. ^s. 

LEONARDO DA VINOI/S 
Tteatiae on Painting. Trans- 



C<mtaiwd in BoMs Librarits. 
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Med br T. F. Rtgaod. ItA.. 
With a l.ifc of LeitnaMo hy John 
Willium Brown. With numcrons 
PUlcs 5J. 

LELAITD'S lUneraTr. Edited l^ 

Lntrcace Gumtue, F.S>A. Vol. I. 

[Im the Presu 

lAPSnrs'a Lettm from Bgypt. 
XUtlopI*. Mod the Peninsula of 
Sbiat Translfti«<l by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 51-. 

IiSSSINO'S Dramatic Worls. 

CbcDfldp- Edifc-.! by Erncil BeU, 
M.A- ^^1Ih Memoir of Lessios 
Ijy Helen Zinimeni. 3 voU. 
3f. &/. each. 

Laokoon. DimmaUo Notes. 

■sd the R^irasentailon of 
Deatb by tha Ancients. I'rani- 
biltti !>)■ E. C. Rcrailcy and Helen 
Zimmcm. Edired by Edward 
Bell, M.A. Wth a FromiwHece 
of the Laokoon group- y- M. 

LUiLTS Introdootlon to Aatro- 
logy. With a Grammar np 
AsTROLOCV and Table* for Cal- 
ciiliiliii)2 Nativiliei, by Zadluel. y. 

UVTT'S Hlitory of Rome. Trans- 
latn) hy Dr. .S|itllaii, C Edmoods. 
and otfacn. 4 toIj- 51. each. 

LOOEZ'S Philosophical WoAa. 

ICdited by I. A. St. John, i voK 

it. 6d. cata. 
Life and IjBttan: By Lord 

Kinfi. y. 6d. 

liOCKHABT (J. a.)-See BoRMs. 

LO DOS'S Foartrmlta of Ulnstrlooi 

ParaonagBa of Qnat Britain. 

wilb Bio^aphical ai.'! Mi.tmcil 

Monoin. 240pofir i 

oo Steel, wi'h Iber-: , 

geapUaa unabriilged. & voU. ^. 

eacD. 
LONOFBLLOWB Ptoio 

Works. Wiih 16 lullpacc W<mx1 

Eagrariagi. 5/. 



LOUDOK'S (Mts.) sfatona 
Htetovy. Ri-vlKcd edinon, by 
W. S. DaJUs, F.LS. With 
Domertnis Woodcnt lUus. $!■ 

LOWNDES' BibUostapbefi 
Uanaal of EngUab Literatafe. 
CaUrged Kdition. By U, G. 
Bf&o. 6 V'lU. cloth, 5j. each. 
Or 4 vols, half cnorpcco, a/, zi, 

LONOUS. Daphnls and Ohloe. 
—St< Gr&kk Romances. 

LHOAN'S Phanalla. Tnnslaied 
by H, T.Riley. M.A. 5». 

LUOIAITS Dialogues of tlM 
Ocds, of the Sea Ooda, and 
of Iha Dead. Tramlatcd by 
Hownid Wiiliams, M.A. Ji. 

LOORETItlB. Translate.', by the 
Rev. J. S. Waiaon, M.A. 51. 

LUTHER'S TabteTaUt Tfaiw- 
lated aod Edited by WUIiam 
Hazlill. p. fkU 

Autobiography. — S» 

MieuELC-r. 

UAOHL&VKLLl'S History of 
Florence, luerihtir with the 
TrinM, <avoaai«*. variotu tiit- 
Kitical Ttscta, and a Memoir of 
Machiavclti- 3/. itd. 

UALLST'S Northern AnUqol- 
tiee, at an n nt of 

ihc -Mojinr loni 

ani! \- 

aT,ii : 

Ufer.^ ■ ■ 

nnviaas. Tiaasla'«i I7 i>isht^ 

Percy. Rev{i«rl and Etilarged 

EdUion, with a TtanslaMUK of the 

Prosx Edpa, by J. A. hiack 

writ. 51. 

MANTSLL'S (Dr.) PMrlibotlooa 
and tlietr Taae h lnga With nu- 
mcroiK iIIo<tri'.i*r WiKirfoita. 6/, 

- — Wondera of O*oiogy. 8th 
Edition, tcvbed bv ! . Piipcrt 
Tones, FG.S. \Mih a 04>Zattftd! 
Geol>i(;)cal Mn]i of ITnglaadi 
riatea, and n^wud^ r*- 
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MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
beiiiff a Tninslation of ' I Pro- 
mem Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5^. 

ICABOO POLO'S Travels; the 

Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MABRYAT'S (Oapt R.N.) 
MBsterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3^. 6d. 

IfiBSloii; or, Scenes in Aftica. 

Ulnstrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

Pirate and Three Ontters. 

With 8 Steel EneraviMjs, from 
Drawiius by Clai&on Stanfield, 
R.A. 3^. M. 

PrlTateennnan. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3^. 6a 

Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 

gravings by Gilbert and Daldel. 
y.6d. 

Poor Jack. With ifi lUus- 

trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3j. 6rf. 

Peter Simple. \^tb 8 fiill- 

page Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Midshipman Sasy. With 8 

full-page Illustrations, y. 6d. 

lUBTIAIi'S Splgrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Veise 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 71. 6d. 

UABTINEAn'S {Harriet) HU- 
tory of England, from i8cx>- 
1815. y.6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

See Comte^s Positive Philosopky, 

ICATTHEW FABIS'S SngUsh 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
12J3. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
ones, D.C.L. 3 vols. $1. eaiSa. \ 



ICATTH&W OF WXSTMIK- 
STUB'S IFlowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

MAXWELL'S Vlotories of Wel- 
lington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

MENZEL'S History of Oflrmany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. 6rf. each. 

MICHAEL ANOELO AND 
BAFHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MIOHELET'S Lather's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3j. ■6</. 

History of the French Bero- 

Intion from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the Khig in 1791. 
3^. 6rf. 

MiaKET'S History of the French 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3s.6d. 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stttart SUU. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibl:^. 
3s.6d. 

MILLER (Profesaor). History 
PhUosophloaUy Ulnstrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3s. 6d, each. 

MILTOH'S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3J. 6d. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
fames Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. B(^. Illustrated with 120 
Wood E^ngravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 31, 6d. 



HITFOSD'S (MUu) Oar TmB«a 
Sketclies of Roral ChAnctu and 
Scenery. With 2 EDgrevings oo 
Steel. 3 vols. y. SJ. each. 

UOLIERE'S DimmaUo VTarkM. 

A new Translalioa in English 

Prose, by C. H. WiU. 3 »ols. 
$t. 6ti, each. 

I UOHTAau. The Lttun aod 
I 'Warki of hady M&r? WorUey 

I Montaga. Edited by hirr creat- 

^^H cnndson, Lurd Wbuniclttfe's Edi- 
^■fion. Mvd rerlsed by W. Moy 
^^r Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
I with 5 Portruu. 1 toIi. St. each. 

f MOKTAIQNB'BEsuyt. Cotton's 
TtansUijon. revised by W. C. 
IlaiDit. New Edltiun. 3 vols. 
31. 6af. wM:h. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of 
Ltwt. New Editiun, revisfdsnd 
conected. By J. V. i'htchard, 
A.M. 3 vols. y. 6d, each. 

MOTLET (J. Uy The fOao of 
the Dutch RspnbUo. A Htstoiy. 
By John Lolhrop Motley. New 
Eoltioft, wilb Blogra^toU tntxo- 
dnciian hy Moncuie D. Conway. 
3 vols. y. bd. each. 

MORPHY'S Oomea of Ohaia. 
Being the Matches and best Gcmes 
playnl liy the American Champion. 

wiib Explanatory and ^Vnalytical 
Notes by J. Lowcuthal. 51. 

KUDIX'S Brlt^ah Birds ; or. His- 
tory of the Feaihcred Tribes of the 
KriUsfa lsUod». Rorised t|y W. 
C. L. Martin. With 53 Figuiu 
r Birds and 7 Colooted Plates of 
2 vols. 

NKANDEK (Dr. A-). Biatory 
of the OhrlBllan BsUgloD and 
Oburob. Trans, fruiu ibe(>enuan 
tjyJ.Torrcy. torols. 3/.6£/. each. 

Lite of J«rtu Cbrtvt Tians- 

taled by J. McCiotodc and C. 
BlutneatbaL V- £<^ 



KBAm>£R {Dr. A.). Hlatory of 
tha Ptamtliig uid Tralntog of 
the ChrlBUan Churoh by the 
Apostlea. Translated by J. £. 
Rylanit. 2 voU- 31. &/. each. 

Lootuies on the History 

Ohrltilan Dogmu. Edited by 
Dr. Jacobi. TnuistaieO by J, E. 
Ryland. 3 vols- 31. 61/. ea«:h. 

HeDmorl&la of Christian Ule 

In th« Early and fiflddle Agoe ; 
iodu.ttii^ l-iglil >» f^iiik Places. 
Trans, by J. E. KyUnd. jr. bd. 

MIBELUNaEN LIED. Tha 
Lay or the Nlbeltmgi. metrtcally 
traoslttted from ihe iild Cierinan 
icKt by Alice Hoiiod, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed Ibe bawy an the Ntbe- 
ItiQgen lJ«d by Thomas Carlylc. 
5*. 

NEW TESTAMENT {Thfi| In 
Oreak. Gricihacb's Text, with 
varioui Readings at the foot of 
ibe pafit, dfid Parallel Kefiereooes 
in the niKr);:n ; eXvi a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tallies. Ky an rmiiicnl Scliolar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3id Ediliun, revised and corrected. 
Two Faciiniilea of (ircck .Mana- 
ttripts. 900 pagn. $1. 

The Lexici.n may be had sepa- 
rately, price 3J. 

NJOOLINI'S Hlstoiy of Uu 
Jeaults: ibeir Origin, ProorcSf 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portxail*. 5/. 

NORTH (B.) LlTM of the Kifiht 

lliMi. Klallds^'rtll^ '^ ''•■■1-1- 

ford, the Hon. S:i 1 > 1, 

and the Ilun. mil 1 ^ < n 

North. By the Hon, Rogec 
North. Toiiethet wiih the Ahio- 
Imigraphy of the Aulbuf. Edited 
b)'Auguira3 Jessopp.D.D. 3T0U. 
31. i&l/. each. 

KtrOBNT^ (Lord) MBaMnS»&>. 
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Library. Edited \ff Lord Bn^- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 Es- 
giftTings. St. each. j 

PERCY'S BaUqnes of Amdeot 
XngUflh Poetary. With an Esu? 
on Andent Minstrels and a dot- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritdiud, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3f. 6d. each. 

PERSnJS.— iSw JOVKNAL. 

PETRABCH'S Sonziata, Trir 
tunpha, ftn<l oUififr PosBL 
Translated into English Verse bf 
varioas Hands. With a lAk it 
the Poet by Thomas CampbelL 
With Portrait and 15 Sted En- 
gravings. 5*. 

PHUiO - JUD^SinS, 'WoriES oL 
Translated by Prof. C D.Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. $s. each. 

FICEERINa'S rattory of the 
Baoes of Man, and theii Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AH 
Analytical Synopsis of thi 
Natdral History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 51. 

PINDAB. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, s^^- 

PLAKCHE. Histoiy of BzitlBb 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planchi, 
Somerset Herald. With upward 
of 400 Illustrations. 55. 

PLATO'S Wortoi. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5*. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phjedrus, ThesetetnE, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II.— The Republic, Timseus, and 
I Critias. Translated by Henry 



Tbne*. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
P(»trait. %s. 

OOKLSn (S.) Btatory of the 
Saraoena and their Ocmqueats 
In Syria, Penda, and Egypt 

By Simon OcklCT, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the Univeraty of 
Cambridge. 3;. 6d. 

OlUlT<J. 0.) The Qzest Indian 
Eplos : the Stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
dpal of Khalsa College, Amritaar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. V- 6d. 

OBDEBIOnS VITALIB' Eoola- 
■lastloal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle op St. 
EVROULT. 4 vols. $s, each. 

OVID'S Worka.complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5j. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition, ss. 6d. 

PAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF OrOsius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. $s. 

PAUSANIAS' Description of 
Qreeoe. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walfbrd, 
M.A. $s. 

PEPTS' Diary and Oorreapond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M. A., horn tiie oT^gjnal 
Shorthand M.S. in Oie Yev^waa 




Plato's ^^orics eentiwwd, 

Iir.— Meno. Eoihydetnus, The 
Sopbi^i Sluleanuui, Cratyltij., 
PumenideiL nod the Uuiqaet. 
TVuifiUud by G. Bnre>ft. 

IV>-PUlofatK Oucmidcjk Ucfaes. 

MfiieKeatM, Flippias, Iqd, 

Tbc Tw> Aldbttdtfs, Tbe- 
u „i*eM» AinUt. Hippvchtu, 

Minos. Qilopho, EpUlles. 

Trnnilalnl by G. Butem- 

V.^1Tic Laws. Translatcil by 
G. Burga. 

VI.— 1^ DoulHMWorkfc Traits> 
latetl by G. Hurges. 

EhnnKuuT and Analysli of 

Dlklognes. W'iUi Ainilvtica^ 

Index. ByA. Day. LL.D.' %i, 

n^A^^TDB'S Oomedlee. Tpu»- 
,f^cd by K, T. kiley, M.A. 3 
Voli. 5/. eitdi. 

fLINT-S Hutuml HWoir. 
.Tniu-Iaieil tjy llie lole Jobu 
Boitock, M.D, F.R.S., utd H.T. 
lUley, V'A. 6 md». 5/. each. 

PUNY. The Lettara of PUnj 
th6 Taiuiger. Mdmutiri inuis- 
-ittioii, tevUcd bv the Kcr. F. C. 

PLOTIKUS. Select Works oJ. 

'pAnslaicil by Thotuas Taylor. 
wltli an Intruclacliuti cunliunitig 
the BulHtJLnce of Potpbvry't. PIo- 

.ttnns. Exiled tiy G- K/S. Moid, 

»BJL, MJLA^. 5/. 

rTjT7TAR0H*S LtTM. TncilKted 
by A. Siewut, M.A., tmd Gcorg« 
I>Citig, M.A. 4 vaU. ji. &/. dish. 

Mortla. TheoKiphical Cuayi. 

TnfuUted by C. W. King, M.A, 

Si' 
MoraU. KUtlod Euays. 

T(wut*ud by ihe Hev. A. R. 

Sbillrto. M.A. ST. 

POBTR7 OP AMERICA, fto- 
leotlosB from One Huodrail 




POLITICAL CTOLOP-BDIA. 

A DloUoDary of Political, Con- 
siituikinii], Statirical, and Po- 
fcnstc Knowledge ; fDnning s 
Work of Referefice on nibieets of 
Civil Adminislmlirin, Political 
Economy. J'inance, Commertte, 
Laws, and Social Retaiiotu. 4 
voIm. 3r. 6rf. cack. 

POPE'S Poedcal Workc. Edited, 
wilb ci>pious Notes, by Robert 
CftiXQlbcn. With ouiueious Illus- 
UalioBJi. 3 vriU. jT. each. 

Homer's mod. Edited by 

the Rev, J. S. Wation, M.A. 
lUiutnucd by tbc entire Series of 

FlaxinitD'& Dfaigns. 55. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Krogi and Mice, llymni, 
Ac., by uthet Iranslatmft. Edited 
by the Kev. J. S. Watson, MJL 
With the miire Series nf FU^t, 
nan's Deticns. %t. 

— ^— I«Ub, iac)ndtti|[ numy of bis 
Letters. By Robert Carrulbcrs. 
AMtb nuneroua llliuir&doas. $s. 

POUSHKHTS Ptowj Talot: The 
Captain's Daughter— Duubravsky 
— I'hc Queen of Spades — An 
Amatcui Pca&ani Gi/I — The Shot 
— TtiL* Snow StotBi— The Poit- 
miuiflr — The Cofiin Maker — 
Kiriljati— The E^nitan NU^hts — 
PcTcr ibc Great's Negri. Tmns- 
latcd by T. Kcane. J/. 6d. 

PROPERTIUa. Tranabtcd by 
Rev. P. J. K. GwHilloo, MJV., 
and acr^mpanicd by Poetical 
Veodona, ftom . nvioui Murcao. 
3«.6dL 

PKOVSRBS. Handbook of. Con- 
taitting an entire Rei^abUcailon 
of Ray's CuUeciion of Engttsb 
ProTeiM, with bit additioox from 
Funw Ltfngin^ea and a oqol- 
plct«MiBb;riQtiii(»\VoiiKv%'«»-^ 
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ar« iDUroilucecl luge addtticnu w 
well of Proverbs u oT SayiDg^ 
Seotencrs, Maxims, and I^mues, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 51. 

PEOVBRBS. A Polyglot of 
Fordgo. Cotnprisioi; Ftench, 
It&liui, Gennan, Dutch, Spani^, 
FoftUKuese, and Dani^ With 
Eogtish Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Boba. %:. 

POTTERY AMD PORGKLAIN, 
ami othei Objects of Vtrtu. Cmu- 
ptistDg an lUuvUated Catalogue of 
the minal Collection of works 
of An, with the prices at which 
they were sold of auction, and 
BamesafthepoGBessois. To which 
aie added, aa Introdnctory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the Icnnwn 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numeroos Wood 
Eognvingt, 5/. ; or with Coloured 
lUustrations, io<. 6d. 

PBOUT'S (rather) Rellqaes. Col- 
lected and arranpcii l>y Rev. F. 
Mahoay. Copyright edition with 
the Aatboc's La^l corrcctioas and 
addioona. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. $s. 

QUINTILIAN'S InatitutAB of 

Oratory, 01 Educ&iion of as 

Orator. Tmnslatetl I7 the Rev. 

S. Watson. M.A. 2 vcls. $s. 

each. 

BAOIME'S {Jean} Dramatic 
WorkB. A metriail Engiisli vet- 
tion. By K. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oi<kn. 3 vols. ^i. 6J. mch^ 



BAKKS'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and Slate, and espe- 
cially of their Confiidi with Pro- 
^^H tenantism in the i£:h and tyth 
^^^^ centuries. Translated by K. 
^^" Foster. 3 vols. y. 6rf, each. 

I Hlftory ot Serrla and tha 

I Servian Bervolutiaii. V4\x:b an 



Accooni of the In&urrectioa is 
Bosnia. TnuubUcd by Mn. Ken. 
y.6d. 

BKUMONT (Alfred do). Su 
Caiiafas. 

BBCBKATIONS InSROOTIKa. 
By ■Craven.* With 62 Engravi^ 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings oa Steel, chiefly afia 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5*. 

BEKNTE'S Insect Arohitectme, 
Revised and enlarged by Rev, 
1. G. Wood. M.A. With iK 
Woodcut Illustrations. $s. 

RBTNOLD'S (Sir J.| Uterary 
Works. Edited l^H.W.Beech^ 
2 vols. is. 6d. each. 

RICAKDO OD the Prinolplei ot 
Political Boonomy and Taxa- 
Uon. Edited by E.C.K.Goona, 
M.A. 5i. 

BICHTER (Jaan Paul Piledrtoh). 
Lsvasa, a Treatise 00 Edneatioa: 
together with the Aatiobiogtaphf 
(a Fragment), and a short m- 
(alory Memoir. 3s. Cd. 

Flowear, Fruit, azid Tham 

Pleoea.ortheWeddcd UfcDcaih, 
bihI Marriage of Firmian Staais* 
laus Siehenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in ihe Parish nf Kiibschnappel. 
Newly translated by Ix -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 51. 6d. 

BOOEB DE HOVBDSirS An- 
nals of Snglllh History, com 
prising the History of England 
and of other Coururies of Evtope 
ftom A. D. 732 to A. o. ISOI. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, MJL 
2 vols. 51. each. 

BOOER OP WBNDOTBB'S 
Flowers of Hlatory, oumpcisiog 
the History of England baa the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.Q- 
l23S,forBaerlyascribcd to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. f.iio, 
^.CL 2 vols. 5 J. each. 




BOMB la the HIKSTBENTB 
CEN'i'tihT. CiinUunmg a com- 
plete Accoum of the Kuins uf the 
Andent City, the Rcmaiox of the 
Middle Ages, and Uic Munninenlii 
ofModcni Times. ByC. A.Eatoo. 
With 34 Steel Eiigmvings. 2 vols. 
5r. e«ch. 

— ■ Set Burn and DVBk. 

BOSCOS'S (W.) Life KOd Pontl- 
floAto of Lao X. Fino] ediUoo, 
revised by Thomas Ruscoc 2 
vols. it.6d, «Bch. 

Life of LoKEuo da* Medlcd, 

called ' the Magniticeni.' With 
his poems, lellen, Ac. lotb 
EdUum, rerised, with Memou of 
Rotooe liy his Son. it. 6*/. 

I BT7BSIA. History of, from the 
eaiUesL Pciiod, compiled from 
the most KQ then tic sources by 
Walici K. Kelly. With Porimts. 
3 vols. 31 6d. cnch- 

aALLDST, FLORUS. and TEL,- 
LKIUS PATEBOULUS. 
TruulAted by J. S.WUioo, M.A. 
5'- 

SCHILLSB'S Works, Trantlalcd 
by vmf iouik tmods. 7 vols. 3/. 6(/. 
ach: — 

I.— History of tbe Thirty Yeus* 
Wu. 

n.— Histovy oTibe Rerali in tbe 
NetfaerUndt, the Trials of 
ConnuEgmoQi utd Honi, 
the Siege of Aoiweru, and 
tbe DisiiizbuiceiU) Fnuee 
preceding the Reign of 
Heaiy IV. 

Ul.— Doo C«flcM, Mary Stuon, 
Maid uf Oflnui^, Bride ol 
Maiiina, together with the 
Use of tbe Chorus in 
Tra^y (a shon Easay). 

These Draiuai art all 
tnnsUtcd in metre. 



SctiiLLHR's WujuLS t«ntimu€4. 

IV.— Robben. (with Scliiller's 
origioal Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Iniriipie, De- 
mcinus, Gho«t Scer» Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas In thU 
volume are translated Imo 
Prose. 

v.— Poems. 

VL— Bs&ays,.CethctiaLland Philo- 
sophical. 

VII.— Wallewtein's Camp, Pic- 
tx^loraim and Death of 
Wallcnstein .William TcU. 

SOHILLEB and OOETHB. 
ComBpondBnoe between, fruni 
A.t>. 17Q4-1805. TraoElated I^ 
Ij. Dora Schmitx. 3 vols. y. 6d. 

dicb. 

SOHZ.BOBL'8 (F.) LeoturM on 
Uifl Philosophy of LU'e and the 
FhUoeophy of Language. Trans- 
laud by the Rev. A. J. W. Mot- 
rii>on, M.A. 3/. 6J. 

IjactQxei on. the Hlatorr of 

Literature, Anci'-nl and .Mndem. 
TraniJaledftomtheGerman. iJ.(hi. 

Leobirea on tbe Phlloeophy 

of HUtoiT. Translated by J. B. 
Rolteil^un. 31. 6J. 

Leotuna onUodera History. 

togetbet with (he Leclmeft entitled 
C:cnr pntt Alcicatidei, and The 
Beginning of OUT History. Trans- 
taied by L. Purcell ttnd R. li. 
Whitctock. 3/. w. 

— XathAdoand MlnaUaneotu 
Wocfcs. TranaUted by E. J. 
MiUiogtait. y. 6</. 

SOHLEQEL (A. W } LeotumB 
on Dramatlo Art an d LItam ttij«. 
Tr«ailal«d by J. Black. Revised 
EdiliuD, bf tbe Rev. A. J. W. 
Monisotit M..I1- V-*^- 
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SOHOPENHAtTXB on the Foor- 
fold Boot of the Prlnolple of 
Sufflolent Season, and On tbe 
Wm In Katora Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

Euays. Selected and Trans* 

lated. With a Bit^aphical Intro- 
duction and Sketd) of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. $s. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfiey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5j. 

SCHUMAITH (Robert). His life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. C Algei. 3j. 6d, 

EazlyLetten. Originallypub- 

blisbed hy his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. Wiih a Prefece 
by Sir Georee Grove, D.C.L. 

SXKECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
y.6d, 

Minor lissajB and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

SHAEESPEABE'S Bramatlo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Flays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Scfamitz. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 
each. 

SHAXESFEABE (WUUam). A 
Literary Bic^;raphy by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

SHAKPE (S.) The History of 
^STPt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 40a Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

SHEBTDAN'S Eramatio Works, 
Complete. With Lite by G. G.S, 
3S' Sd. 



SISMONDI'S HlstoiT of 'Sob 
Llferattize of the Soutii ol 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 3 vols. 51. 6d. cadL 

SIZ OLD ENOUSH CHBOM- 
ICIiES: viz., Asser's Life op 
Alfred and theChsoniclbsop 
Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nenntos, 
Gboffrby of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. 
Edited byj. A. Giles, D.CL. $«• 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and theii 
OppoBltes, Collected and Ccn- 
trasted by Ven. CJ. Smith, M.A 
Revised Edition. 5; . 

SMITH'S (Adam) The WealQi of 
Nations. Edited by E. Bdfbit 
Bax. 2 vols. y. 6dt eadi. 

TheoryofMcoalSentlmentB; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Lai^ages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Du^d Stewart. 3; . 6d. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 31. 6ei. e&ch. 

Lectures on the Frenoh Be- 

Tolution. 2 vols. 3f. 6d. each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Oeology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5;. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Boderick Bandom. With short 
Memoir and Siblitmaphy, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Adventures of Peregrlzte 

Plokle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2vols. y.fid. 



SUOIXBTT'S The £n>edlUon 
or Humphrr OlLaker. With 
Bibliogn^ihy uid Cniikshuik's 
Illuurations. }t. &/. 

BOORATES (Boraamed 'SohoJai- 
tloiu'). Tba Eoolasl&gtloal Bli- 
tar7of<A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Gieek. 51. 

aOPHOCLEa, The TragedlaB of. 
A N«w rro«« TruubSoti, with 
Memuit, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, y. 

The Oxfnrd Translation. 51. 

SOUTH ETS Life of Nelson. 
With Focamiles of Neboo's wiit- 
hw, I'oTtraits, Platu, tnd upwards 
of SO Eagravifws on Sled tod 
Wood. St. 

lib of Weale7, and the Rise 

«m! Progrera of Mclhwiism. fr, 

Robert Bonthey. The Story 

of bis Li/c written in his Letters. 
Vi*itl) to [otroductJoD. Edited by 
John Denmi. y. M, 

BOZOUZN'S Boolealutleal Hla- 
tory. Cutnprisittg « Hiniory of 
the Charch from a.u. 324-440. 
Tiansliiicil fiom ibe t>reck. To- 
gethet with the Ecclk^iastical 

IItsTOSV op PHILOSTORGlUSf U 
epitonitwil )>y Pholitu. Traas- 
Ltted /rom the Greek hj Kev. E. 
Walfotd. M.A. Si. 

SPINOZA 8 Omef Works. Traoa- 
lued, with TntroductioD,b]r R. II.M. 
Etwcs. t Yvls- 5r. eadi. 

STANI^EY'S ClUllflad SfBOpilt 
or the Prlnclpftl Pftlnten of tba 
Dutch aad Flamlah Bohools. 
By Get'iKC Si«ilc>-. 51. 

STABXJNO'3(Ml3i)NoblsZ>sedi 
of Woman : or. Examptet of 
female Courage, Fortituae, and 
Vinue. With 14 S(ee) En^^v- 

iagi. p. 



STAUNTON'S Oheaa - Plaiw'l 
Handbook. A Popular An<) Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With niunerons Diagmiiu. 51, 

Chess PirazU. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's llAntllxiok. 
C^mtaining the mo^ ini[>OTtant 
modern iraproTcments in the Open> 
ir4;s j Ct*de of Chess Imws i and 
a Selection of Murphy's Caooes. 
Auwiued. V- 

Chess -playoF's Compauilon. 

Comprising a TreatLii: nn Odds, 
Cnllectiim i>f Match Gumcf, and a 
Selection of Original FrobJenu. 51. 

ChoBS Totmuiinant of 1651. 

A Collection of Games pbiyed st 
diis celcbraled assenhlage. With 
Introduction and Notes. $1. 

STOCEHABDT'S Xzp^rlmantsl 
Chamtfltry. .\ HanHii^v .W f-jr the 
Study of the S-i i iniple 

expcrimentii. E- W. 

Hcaion, K.C.S. '■.,,, .^u«;roui 
WoruiculK. New Edtii.M', revised 
Uuot^boQt, 51. 

STBABO'S a«ograpbr Tnuu- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and tl. C. Hamilloa. j »oU. 
Ss. cub. 

STRICKUUTD'S (A«n«e| Una 
of the Qnoeou or Stigland. trom 
the Nuitnan Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 PortratU- 6 vols. 
St. each. 

LU^ofMaryQueaQ ofSoota. 

3 \dh. St. each. 

UvMOf theTndoruid Stuart 

PrtnooiSBw, With I'ora^uu. 5/. 



STUABT and RBVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Atheos, and other 
MoaiuneoU at Gteeoe ; to whicl 
is added, a Cloasory of Terms used 
in Gredan Architecture. With yi 
Plates en2t&%-ed. <«w Sik***^ »>&. 
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aUXlTOKZUa' LItm of UMTmlTe 
OtMU* uid Lives of the Orani- 
marlftnii. The tiaa^lntiDO of 
'rhonison, revised by T- Fofwter. 

aUIiLY. Mamoln of Uia Duke 

of. FniDC Mioistcr w Henry 
the Gt«at. TianslaleJ from the 
French. With 4 I'ortniit* 4 vol*. 
3*. 6./. each. 

SWIFT'S Proflo Works. Edited 
by Temple Scotu With a Bio- 

Sdphica) rntroductionbythe Right 
OD. W. E. H. Lecky..M.P. 
With Poitrait£ and Facsimiles. 
1 1 vols- 31. ffd. e»ch. 

[ VtJi. L~rV. Ss- VJII. rtady. 
I.— Kdiled by Temple Scott. 
With a Biof^phical In- 
UodttclioD by (be Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lccfey, 
M. P. Coniaioing : — A 
Tale of n Tub. The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early woik». 

II.— Thejouraalto Stella. Edited 
by Frcdciick Kyland, M. A. 
With 3 rotLraitsofStella, 
sod a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 
III,&IV,— WritingaonReliKiDnand 
the Church. Emted by 
Temple Scott- 
V. — Hisloiicat and Political 
Tracts (Knglish). Edited 
l>y Temple SaiH 
VUI. — Gulliver's Travcb. Edited 
by G. R. Detinli. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
Tlie Older a.nd cooieiDts of 
the renntiDiDg volumes will 
probably be as follows : — 
VT.&VII.— HUlrttical nnfl Political 
Tracu [[rish). 
IX. — Contrihutions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' 'Tatlcr,' * Spec- 
tator.' ic. 
X. — HislOTical Writing*. 
XJ.— ZJterary Essays and tt^Vteo- 



STOWE (Mn.H. fi.) tInoLe Tom'* 
Oftbto, or Life amooj^ the Lowly. 
With Introdudriry RcmarVs by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With S foil- 
page Dlustratioas. jr. &/. 

TACITUa. Tho Worki oC liter- 
ally iTaxislalud. 3 vols, 51, each. 

TALES OF THE GENTl; or.the 
Delightful Lessons of lie nun, the 
Son of Asmar. Tnuulatcd firoo 
the Persian by Sir Charles HoreU. 
Numerous Woodcuts and tz Steel 
Engravti^s. 5j. 

TASSO'S Jenualam DaUveoat 
Tnuijliital intu English Spenserias 
Verse by j. IL Wlflfcn. With 8 
Engiavings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Tburstoo. 5^. 

TAYLOR'S (Blataop Jaremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing ihc Wiole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
fiiniished for allNeccssities. y. 6J. 

TEN BRINK.— J« Brink. 

TERBNCS aitd PH^DRUa 
Ulerally tnnslaied byll. T. Riley, 
M.A. TuwhichisaJdcd, Smak1''s 
Min*RicAi.Vi:RsiONOrPH.«DftlTS. 

THEOCRITUS BION, MOS- 
CHtrS.andTYHT.ffi:US. Liter- 
ally lianslaitd by the Rev. J. 
Baltics, M..\. To which arc ap- 
pcndnl the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. $s. 

THEODORET and EYAORnTS. 
Histories of the Church from A-i>. 
332 10 A.D. 427 ; and from \.Xi. 
431 to A.o. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5/. 

THIERRY'S History or Uu 
Conqibost of England by ths 
Normani; iu Causes, ami iu 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the ContinenU 
Tianabileii hy William HazUtt. 
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THTTCTBIDES. The Pelopon- 
nasl&n War. Literally mcataled 
by th* Rev. H. Dale. 2 vol&. 
y. f>d. each. 

^^_ *Ti Aiulyili and. Sui&iiury 
ot With ChiuDoloeical TaWe of 
EventB, *c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

5'- 

THUDIOH0M (J. L. W.) A Tifla- 
tlBB on WlBOS: ibcir Origin, 
Nunre, and Varieue&. Wllh Prac- 
tical Dircclions for VilicuUure and 
Vinificaiion. By J. L. W.Thodi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.CP. (Lond.|. 
lUmtnted. $/. 

UKB'S |T>r. A.) Gorton UAnofiui- 
ture at Or»t Brttalu, systcmati- 
c&Uy iovestigaced. Revised Edit, 
by P. I- SimmoDds. With 150 
«rigia«] lUunntioni. 3 vols. 51. 

PbUosophyof Hanafaotuns. 

Revised K^ilion, Ijy f. L. Siai- 
monds. With nuroeroua Figures. 
Double volume, ^s. 6d. 

▼ASARTS Utm of the moot 
Smlnent Palnten, Soolpton, 
&nd Arohltsatfl. Tnuutlatcd by 
Mri. J. FoMcr, M-iih a CommeD- 
vuy b>- j. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
fob, %t. &/. each. 

VtBGIL. A Literal Prose Traas- 
Ution by A Huniltoo Bryce, 
ZX-D., F.R^E. With PoTtimU. 
J*. W. 

VOLTAIRE'S Talec Tnmslateil 
by K. B. Bwwcll. Vol. I-, con- 
tainine Bebouc, Memnon, Cao- 
dide, L.'lRg6nu, mnil other Tala. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the ContenpUtive Man'i Re- 
aeatioo, by Izaak Waltoa and 
Chaxles Cotton. Edited by Gd- 
waid Jesse. To which U added 
ao acoount of Fiiltiog Ststioos. 



Tuklr, Ac, by Henry G. Bohn. 
With portrait tuid 203 Gognvingi 
on Wood md 26 Eogravi:^ on 

Steel. ST. ** "S 

Uvea of Donne, Hookar, Ao. 

New Etiitioo revised by A. H. 
BuUen, with a Memoir of Itaak 
Walton by Wra. Dowling- With 
numerous lUaitjatioas. 51. 

WEUJMOTON.Llfeof. By 'An 

Old Soldier.' Froin the materials 
of Maxwell. With Indei and 18 
Steel Engravings, y. 

Victories of. Sse Maxwkll. 

WBRNBR'a TempUrs la 
Cyprufl. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis, y. (ni. 

WZSTROPP (H. BC) A Hand- 
book of Arohaolosy. Bgyptlui, 
OTMk, Etrosoan, Roman. By 
H. M. Wcscropp. xad Editioo, 
revised. Wiln very ntitnerous 
Illttslntions. 55. 

WHITE'S Matttral HlBtcvy of 
Belboroe, with Otaervatiooi oo 
ranouK Pivrts of Kattire, and the 
NnHiraliBts' Calm-Jar. WlthNotes 
by Sir WUliam Jaidine. Edited 
by Edward les:*. With 40 Por- 
tnJts aod coloured Ptalea. y. 

WHEATLEY'S A BaUonal tUiu- 
LnUoa of the Book, of Oommon 
Prayer. 31. 6^. 

WESBLER'S Hotod Hamoe of 
Ftotton. IHotlouai7 of. IndwI- 
ing alao Farailiar Pveudon^'mK, 
Sumamea bectowed 00 Enunent 
Men, and Analugoiu Popular An- 
pellaliocu often referred to in 
Liieroturc and Conversatioa. By 
W. A Wheeler. M.A. 5/, 

WIESELER'S QhroDotogloal 
Synopala of tba Fonr Oot^els. 
Tranalated by the Ran. Oasa. 
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-WILLIAM of UALMSSBTTRY^ 
OluroDlole of the Kings of Sng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reiga of King Stephen. 
TmnsUted by ^^^ ^v- J- Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5x. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5i. each. 

TOUNG (Ai^ur). Travels In 
France daring the years 1787, 
1788. and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3;. ^. 



TOtIKO (Arthiu). Tonr In Ire- 
land, with General Obserraticnu 
OD the state of the country durii^ 
the years 1776-79. Edited by 
A. W. Hatton. ^th Complete 
Bibliography by J. P. Ander- 
son, and Map. 2 vols. 3^. 64, 
each. 

YUIiE-TIDE STOBIBS. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
Gennan Popular Tales and Tia- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish 
and German. Edited by B.Thcnpe. 
5'- 






K a? ) 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES, 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. EdiieJ by 
Temple SoolL Wiih an rnlroHuciion by !he Right Hon. W. E. H, 
Lecky, M.P. In il volumes, 3j. (>d. ea^ 

Vol. I.—* A Tale ol a Tul),' ' The Battle of the Books,' anil other 
cutIt wotks. Edited by Temple Scott Witli Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. !L Lecky, M.P. Putlrail and Facsimiles. 

Vol lI.-'Thc Journal to SieUft.' Edited by F. Ryland. M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Pcutraits of StclU. 

Vols. III. and rv. — Writii^ on Rclirioo and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pagee. 

Vol. V. -Historical and PoIiUcal Tracts (Englisli). Edited by 
Teoiple Scolt. With PorUail and Facamiles. {fn tht Petsa, 

Vol. VUI.— GuUivcr's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the orifpnal Maps and IllusttstJons. 

CARLYLE'S SARTOR RESARTU& With ys lUnrtratioM. By 

Kdniund J. Sullivan, jj. 

HAMPTON COURT: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
AND PALACE. By Eme«l Law, B.A. Illustrated. $i. 

QRAY'S LETTERS. E<Uteil ly Ehinam C Tovey. M..^, Editor of 

'Gray and his Friends,' &c., uitc Clark Lecturer at Trinity OillegCi 
Cambridge. Vol. I. y. 6J. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Cyncspondence. Trans- 
bUcd by Evelyn S. Shackburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. y. each. 

THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Translated by tlonice While, M.A., LL.D. With Maps and Illns- 
tratioDs. 3 vols. 6i. |:ach. 

QASPARY'S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Trans- 
lated by HernHOD OeUoo. MA.. Pb.0. Vol. I. 

LELAND-S ITINERARY. Edited fay Uttrenoe Gomme, F.S.A. U 
several relumes. \V^%^r>M^ I 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 



OP 



THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Po6t 8vo. With 40 lUustratioas and Fhotc^^vuie Frontispiece. Ss. n^ eadi. 



ThefolUnoii^ Volumes have been issued : 

BERNADINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D., Editor d 

the Sedet. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A., Qassictl 

LectorcT, Orid College, Oxfonl. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Bkinton, M.A., Author of ' The Renaissuicc 

in Italian Art.' 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea, Author of 'Tuscan Artists.' 
PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, LittD. 
SODOMA. By the Contkssa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbkbt Cook, M.A. 

In preparaiion. 
MEMLINC. By W. H.James Weale, late Keeper of the National Art Utauy. 

EL GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D., Director of the Mosfc 

Pidagogique, Madrid. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Charles Holroyd, Keeper of the National 

Gallery of British Art. 

THE BROTHERS BELLINI. By S. Arthur Strong, M.A., LilHariui 

to the House of Lords. 
DURER. By Hans W. Singer, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Director of the 

Royal Print Room, Dresden. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, M.A., F.S.A., l^utee 
of the National Portrait Gallery. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A., of Merton 

College, Oxford. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 
PINTURICCHIO. By E. March-Phillips. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANCIA. By George C. "Wiia-i^iason, Litt.D., Editor of the Series. 

Others to follmu. 
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3S«« Bdiuacw, foap. tfvo. %$. 60. ewh lut. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 



BRITISH POET.S. 

*TU* axoAlltut tdltioa of tha KnitlUb fllwak*, «Htb th«ir oomplM* tvxto end 
•olKitarlj LntrodwAioKi, on •onMhlQH *«17 diflerant frona tlia clMb^ toIoomi ot 
■xtruU irUotaMn jUKtnow bo maak too Koazaaii'— St. JaMt^»i}M9Ua. 

*Aa«xoaUsat Mriati SotftUt hvul/i *<^ "'■■BpUta-* -Soturiiif B«vv«. 



AkeniUa. Edited by Ber. A. D7DO, 
Baattta. Edited by Bov. A. Dyoe. 
'Slake. Edited b; W. M. BoaaettL 
"Bonn. EdiMd by O. A. Aitkan. 

Bmlar. Edited by B. B. JobuMo. 

OunpbAll. Bdiitd by Hia Son- 
bUaw, tb« B«r. A. W. UUL imb 

XmcHr liy W. Alti^b«M. 

ObAttenon. Edited by tbo B«t. 

Ohaaoer. Bdit«d by Dr. B. MorrU, 
«riU> Hwnotr hf t^lr Q. VleoUs, < roU. 

Obnmhlll. Edited by Ju.HBnnay. 
'OolMTldfle- KdtMd b)- T. Ashe, 

D^ iTOb. 

OolUiu. Edited by W. Moy 

Oowpsr. Edited by Johtt Broee. 

Drrdeo. Kdited by ibe Ber. B. 
Hooper, X.JL 5 irtiU. 

Piloonar. Bdited b> Uie Bev. J. 
MiUnnL 

Ooldsmlth. B«vtfled Editioa by 
Aiifiin DobwD With PorUmt. 

'QTKf. Edited by J. Bndahaw, 

LUD. 
Herbert Edited bytb«Ba7.A.B. 

'UtaUk. Bdited by Oeorge 

SMBlBlnuy. S vote. 

■Ke&l*. Edited by tbe l*t« Lord 



ElrkQ While. Edited, with a 
Mumoir, bf Sir tL Vioolu. 

MUtoo. Iildjted by Dr. Breoshaw. 

8 rat«. 

Pamell. E^ted by (i- ^ Ai 

Pope. Edited by Q. R. 

Wilh M«nM)ir bf Jotui tMuau. 3 role 

Prior. Edited by If. ti. JotuuoQ. 

Raleleh and WottoiL With Be- 
leetiaoi trvm tlw WrittD«B of otliai 
OOnRTLY POSTS frauLHO to lASO, 
adllad hj V«H. AxcUaaedii w— -^h, 

ac.u 

RDger*. Bdit«d by Edward Bell, 

VLJl. 
Soott. Edited by Jolm Dennie. 

&vaU. 

ahakespeare ■ Foami. Edited by 

a«r. A. Djoo. 
Shelley. Bdited by H. Buton 

FonBKn. 5 vol*. 
Speneer. Edited by .1. Payns Col- 

U>r. b void. 

Sorrsy. Edited oy J. Yeowell. 

SwlfV Edited by the B«T. ». 

Uitlori. 3 Tob. 
ThQiOBoa. Edited by tbe Bef . O. 

U. To*«]>. tt *□!«. 
Vaughan. Haerad foema and 

.lODi KiMTDUtlO.^. BdlUd by tb- 

Bmt. a. Lyba. 
'WordawortlL Edited by ?nt. 

pondan, 7 voto. 
Wystt. Edited by J. TmwoIL 

Tooiig. i TQiM. Bditt'd by tbe 
a**. 3. UMford. 



wtmMM luw alae ba bad bovad Vn lnafa1baMiu«Wai 4aaA«»3» V*^ 
and Iwrli bj tttaaoa WUte, mui fftt w^3»<«A. wAi. -VK, 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

Th« only a«rl»B iHiaad at a mod«r«to prlot, br V7rlt«rB wbo *r« la 
tba ftrat rank In thatr re*p«ctlTa d«p«utmanta. 

* Tbo but butmeUoD on RaBM uid iparU bjr Uio htA KUtboribW, at tlie lowMi 
auaU Sto. dotfa, mnattateri. Prioe li. imcIi. 



Ortoket. B; the Hon. and Ber. 
K. Ltttkltok. 

Croquet. By Lliat.-Ool. the Hod. 
Lawn TeonU. By H. W. W. 

WtLnutraKCi:. With a Chnptor for 

lAdtM, 1)7 Itra. Htt.i.r*Kit. 
CroqnoL By I.ient. the [Ton. 

H.O. NRitDBjir, 
Tennis and Rackets and FlTes. 

BtJciux lI*&BBAix,ai«J«rJ.arum, 

wd R«T. J. A. Ar^iar Tait. 
Oolf. By H. S. U. Ktxbup. 

TVinblr yoI. 2*. 

Rowing and Sonlllng. By W. B. 

WOOWIAT*. 

SalUxig. ByE.F.EHiasT.dbl.ToL 3i. 
Bwlmmlng. By Martin and J. 

Camping out. By A. A. MiODOX- 

ux. Daalilt ml. U. 
OanoehiA. Bylhr. J.B. Uazwass. 

Dnnhln vol. 2i. 
Mountalnearing. By Br. Cucdh 

WiLsox. Dowt'le vol. 2a. 
Atbletloi. By B. H. GRimx. 
Riding. By W. A. Kbrb., V.O. 

Doubtn vol. 2». 

Ladlea' Riding. B;W.A.KtiiB.T.C. 
Boxing. By B. G. Ali.am8on.Wihk. 

With Vivhtory Kate hj Bat XnlUiu. 
Fencing. By H.A.Coi.ifOBsDinnf. 



Oyellng. ByH.a.OBimH,L,A.O., 

K.C.U., O.T.C. WiUi a Obapter tor 
lAclint, bj Mlw Agvbh Wood. 

WrestUns- Bj Waltxb Abii> 
iTRoiie (■OroM-mnodcer'). 

Broadsword and Slneleetlok. 
Rj It. Q. Aujksaov-WurM viil O. Pnii' 
t.ii*rft-W0Lj.Kv. 

OymnaRtlos. By A. F. Jtntsa. 

Douhle vol. 2i. 

OymnasUo Competition and INl- 
play Bxandaea. Compiled hy 

p. HSiF. 

Indian Clubs. By Q. T. B. Goi- 

BVTrwidA. F. Jjuritx. 
Dumb-bflllB. Bv F. Chur. 
Football — Rugby Oama. By 

Football— Association Oame. By 

a V. Aloocx. BflTiMMl Bditiin. 
Bookay. By F. S. CuswaLLr 

Navr EiliUon. 

Skating. By Dduslab Ariyw 
with K (ThApUr for TAdiM. br UiM !>• 
Ckkktrav, and » Cbftpter en Spnd 
Skutinff. by > r«a SkkMr. DM. vol Si. 

Baseball. By Nzwton Gbass. 

Boandars, Fleldball. Bowli, 
QuoiU. 'burling. Skittles, *a 
By J. M. WU.SKB and C. C Hon. 

Dancing. By Bdvabd Soon. 

Donblo rol, Sa. 

TBG CLDS 3EBIE3 OF CARD AND TABLB OAHEB. 

' No ireU-r«;iilatwi elnb or oonuIrT boum ahaoiA be without Uue aiwf nl ntrfoa at hotASrl 

SnuUl Sto. doth. tUiutratad. Prlaa 1«. «aoh. 

Whist By Br. Wm. Poli, F.R.B. Domlnoas and SoUtalre. 



SoloWhllt ByBOBEBTF.GBSEN, 

Bridge. By Bobevt F. CinEES. 

[Jn th* pr<M. 
BlUlards. By Major-Qen. A. W. 

Deatsov. P.E.A.S. Witb a Prefuue 

by W. J. PoaU. 
Chess. By Bobibt F. Qrhv. 
The Two-Uove Chess Problem. 

Bjr B. a. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By I. Oosssrbo. 
DninghtB and Baokgiamnton. 

By 'HiaivLii.' 

Bevaral and Oo B&n%. 

By 'BEBEiLrT,* 



By * Bkbxxlst.* 
Btolqae and Crtbbago. 

By ■ n>iutai.aT.* 

KoanS and Boohr*. 

B7 'BUICIUIT.' 

Piquet and BuMoon Plqost 

B7 ' riWKKMl.Kt.' 

Skat. By Looia Dibbi., 

■.■ A8kat8conii;.Uiok. U. 
Round Oamea, including Pokir,' 
MapolBDa. Loo, Vlaitt«t.Bii, Aiw By 

^AXnEB'WBAl. 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

3Uudtrate& Aonograpba In tandfi Stje. 

EDITKD BY 

GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
Profusity lUustraitdy cloth^ crtyam. Svo. ». 6d. rut tack. 

Nvvi fitady. 
CANTERnURY. By IlABTUiV WtTHBS5. 3rd EdiiioD. revised. 
CARLISLE. By C. Kmc I-let. 

CHESTER. By Charlks IIiatt. and Edition, rcviud. 
DURilAM By J. E. Bvgatb, A.R.C.A. and Edtikm, revis«l. 
EXCTER By PKRCV AnDLKSHAW, B.A. snd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. and Edidon. 
HEREFORD. By A Hugh Fishrk. A.RX 
LICHFIELD By A. a Cliftom. and Editkm. 
LINCOLN. By A P. Kendsick, B.A and Edition, rerLted. 
NORWICH. By C. H. U. QrsHHKLU aod Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rov. Percy DeAKMes, M.A and Edidoo, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweetino. and Edidon. rerised. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer. R.A and Edition, revised. 
ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. AJtTHtiR Diuock. M.A and Edition, iwised. 
SALISBURY. Bv Glkeson Whit^ and Edition, revised. 
SOUTHWELU ' By Rbt. Arthur Uimock. M.A 
WELLS. By Rev. Pebcv Dkarmkj*. M.A. and Edition. 
WINCHE.STER. By P. W. Sergeant, and BdiUon, revised. 
WORCE.SIKR. By E. K. Stranok. 
YORK- Hy A. Ci.irrroN- Brock, M.A and Edition. 

Prtparing. 

CUICHBSI-KK. By H. C. CoKktrm, 

A.R.I aA. 
ST. ASAPH (Uid BANGOR. By P. E. 

InuNRiDK Bax. 



RIPOK. By CiaL Hai.lrtt. B.A 
ST. DAVID'S Bv Phimi' Ruimom, 

ABI.BA. 
ELY. By Rw. W. O. SwKvniMi., 3it A 
BRISTOL. QyH- J. L J.Ua»*,H.A 
SX. ALBANS Dy Rev. W. D. Swutinc. 



GLASGOW. Ry P. MAcoimofl* Chai.- 

HEas, I.A., F.S.A(Se«.X 
LLANDAFP. By Hbrukkt Prior. 
UmiforiK wiHk aAmv Serisi, .Vow *r*dji, 

SV. MAR-IINS CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By lIm Kcv. CamoM Rovnsoos. 

M.A., F S.A. 
BCVERLEV UINSTHR. By Charlks Hiatt. 
WIMBOKNK MINSTER and CHRtSTCHURCH PRIORV. By ibe Rev. Xj 

Pamelas MA. T 

TKWKESBURVAIJBeV AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByU. J. L. J. liUni, HA. 
WESTUINSTER ABBEY- ByCiiAKi-Ks Hiatt. [Pn:/«nV- 



'Tkawlane* *n handy in mt, modcrue ia nrioc, wstl UIiunaiBd. ■nd wriltcn in * 
Mlvlynirii, TW binary orcxbodnl mA dty Ii lnt«lU£*iuly Mt Ibna and anxMBpaaittd 
a dtMafpttvt •(trv«y urtba bkiildiftB ■« ^' it* deUuL IIn uliutnuioiu mc ojpiiM* un **«11 
a el a ctcu L WmI tbe (cricfi tiitU Uk u b«GO(n« ■■ iiirtitiiiiiMihU DomfMnioo tu lli« ClthcflfRl 
tMBIM fei Enslnnct.— yVmrt. 

' We hAtw to firqnently tn dwae oobtrniu orfed ihe wwit of dtesp, wetl-tUoMiBtad wmI 
•dI'Vnrun haodbooki co ant cuhsdniU, to tkka tiM place of tbe «<a.of.d«te puUkatiaiw «C 
local booktcdm, that w« an glad to Iwar thai lb«y hav« Wn ttlum ^ Vmw* V| " 
OMaga Ball k. Sa^'—SL/ttmtttt GmMttt. 




WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
2116 Pages. 3S00 lUastmtioas. 



PRICES: 

Qotb, 1/. Its. 6J.; bkU calf, tL 3J.; lulf russis, al $t.i full 
tl. St.; full luuis, z/. 12/.; h&lf morocco, with Paieni Maj^nal In^ 
a/. ELt. ; full calf, with Mtuginal Index, 2/. iv. Also bound in 2 toU 
clolh, !/■ 14^. : half calf, 2/. I2J, i half russia, 2/. iSf. ; full calf, 3A 3f.| 
full nis&is, ,V. IS'. 

The Appendices comprise n Pronouncing Gfttetteei of the Woildj 
VocHbulturies of Scripture, Greek, I^tin, and English Pmper Nan 
a Dictionary of Ifae Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of 
Bn^liib Languaee. a Dictionary of Foreign Quoladoni, Words, Pbi 
Proverbs, Sec, a Biopaphtcal Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c, &c. 



' We believe that, nil things cotisideccd. this will be found to tx the ' 
existing English dicaonary in one volume. We do not know of any watt 
simDar in size and price which can approach ii in eompletenen of a VDcabu- 
lary, variety of informalion, nnd general usefulness.' — Gttardiam. 

' The most cooiprebenslve and the niosl useful of its kind.' 

Naiioaal OHervet. 

' We reeommend the New Webster to etrry raao of business, every 
EiUhcr of a family, every leaftjer, and alniobl every student— to everybody, 
U) ts£X, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar at half-undersiooj wond 
phrase;' -£A Jaimn'i GamttU. 

Projfecluset, ttfUh SpeihittH Pa^t, en Ai^uatii)u, 
THE ONLV AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITIOf 



LONDON : GEORGE BELL if SONS. YORK STREET, 
CO VENT GARDEN 
S. ft 5. Ti.oo. 
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